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Wrench Official Photographs 


This is a section of a French logging train. The small cars are especially worthy of note. 
Probably their use for hauling logs is an invention of the Canadian or American forest 
engineers. Evidently the timber in this case is largely hardwood, tho the American for 
est engineers are cutting softwoods in almost all cases. 
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Loading logs on a log car at a Canadian operation in the Vosges mountains in France, 
The logging railroad in this case certainly is a rough affair, The illustration fs» 
especially interesting in that it shows that the Canadian forest engineers are decking 
their logs in much the same manner that they are decked in this country. 





Forest Engineers in France Appreciate the Thoughtfulness of the Lumbermen “Back Home” 


Co. E., 20th Engineers, U. S. R., A. E. F., June 7. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: I want to thank you for the encouragement you gave me in 
connection with my suggestion as to the different lumber associations taking 
some steps to show the fellows over here that they can depend on a little help, 
after the war, in placing themselves in the positions they sacrificed to ‘“‘can the 
kaiser.” 


It’s a very big help to all us fellows to know that the people at home are 
right in back of us, pushing for all they are worth in the same direction, and to 
all appearances, if they will just keep on pushing a bit longer, it will only be a 
short time before we will bring home the bacon. 


Our battalion has fully recovered from the Tuscania setback and for the 
last month or so has been working night and day, turning out ties that will be 
used in the big push. We have three mills with a total capacity of about 150,000 
feet daily, are located in a splendid young pine forest, all planted trees, on 
reclaimed land level as a table top, and the logging is just play for the boys, 
especially when they realize that each tie means eighteen inches nearer Berlin. 
And along with the work there is a good share of real American sport, thanks 
to the lumbermen’s fund that I am sure you have some interest in. 


There was a great time in camp when we heard that the baseball outfits, 
provided by that fund, had arrived, and many a French lesson was neglected 
until we had cleared a ball field. The English outfits are a bit behind the times 
in baseball, but our friends the Canadians are right on the job and have turned 
out some fine teams. To give you an idea_of how our Sundays are spent, we 
have arranged a game with a Canadian team, about five miles from here, for 
this Sunday. After the game there is to be a concert by the Sixth Battalion, 20th 
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Engineers Band, and a real get together meeting in their Y.M.C. A., boxing, 
wrestling, dancing, recitations and a quartet, so you see Sherman wasn’t alto- 
gether right; he should have added ‘“‘except on Sundays.” 


We also get a chance at the military end of the game and are a bit swelled 
up over the fact that this battalion, altho it had never had any training in mili- 
tary engineer work, has broken all records. on pontoon bridge building and 
general construction. A large percentage of our boys had never handled any- 
thing but cant hooks and hammer dogs, but they surely showed up a bunch of 
regular pioneer troops in laying track and pontoon work. 


Now, as you have been so good in sticking out a helping hand in the past 
I’m going to make another request. A lumber journal is a very scarce thing 
out here and something that all the fellows are very interested in, and we would 
all appreciate it if you would give your readers a little jogging up on sending 
their old copies over. Don’t just send them to the A.E. F., but to the 20th 
Engineers, A. E. F.; that’s your crowd, and every one of them is just itching for 
some real news of the lumber game at home. 


Thanking you again for your encouragement and with very best wishes to 
all our friends at home, I am 


PS, 
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3 a : ] Made the Weed way from 
California White Pine are 


Veneered money makers for the sash 


and door manufacturer and 
Panels 


furniture maker. 
This is the modern day material one side clear for such work as Panel 
wainscoting for Dining Rooms and Vestibule, backs for China Closets 
and Buffets, Paneling for Stair Work, backs for Mirrors—and even a 
| substitute for Plaster. We have it two sides clear also. 


Does not Check or Shrink 


If your jobber does not handle the Weed line write us 
direct for information and name of jobber who does 
handle Weed Doors, Sash, etc., in your territory. 

















Manufacturers of W L b C Manufacturers of 
Weed Quality e e d u m e r oO mM p a n y Weed Quality 
Sash and Doors Sash and Doors 
WEED, CALIFORNIA 
































High Quality 
| Old Growth 


Oregon Fir 


— Stock, 
HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 







A new list of Specials :— 















Oregon 
40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. ( 8 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. This is Pine) 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. a sample of 






75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 


the timberthat 
has helped us 
build up a repu- 



























20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. catenin for quality 
Have a 70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. known wherever 
Planing 20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. lumber is sold. 
adh somes 4 7 ~ 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. ‘ ; 
can be 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. oe ° 
os 200 M ft. 1x6-—6/16" Mex, Honor Long Timbers *:: Car Material 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. Our distributing capacity of 1,400,000 feet to draw from every ten 


hours enables us to fill orders for any quantity. Make us prove it. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 













Write or wire at our expense 
if you want anything in lumber. 


Booth- Kelly Lumber Co. 
EUGENE, OREGON 


Eastern Distributing Yards: 
HUTCHINS LUMBER & STORAGE CO., Yards and Mill, 139th St. 












The Menominee Indian Mills, er eri 
NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. a ri wg be ne. 
516 Cham, of Com. Bidg., Denver, Cole. 
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Federal Trade Commission Report 
Seemingly Inconsistent with Facts 


As much of the profiteering report of the Federal Trade 
Commission as relates to the lumber industry is quite ade- 
quately reviewed this week in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S correspondence from Washington. The fact, how- 
ever, should not escape attention that the figures given 
for lumbering profit are very modest as =—* with 
those reported for some other industries. Compared with 
lrg percent credited as an average to southern pine, flour 
milling is credited with 38 percent; the operations of the 
United States Steel Corporation, 24.9 percent; salmon 

fanning with 52.8 percent ; sulphur production, "936 per- 
cent, and copper averaging 24.46 percent. 

It is somewhat questionable, also, as to whether the re- 
port gives proper consideration to the fact that the manu- 

, facture of lumber is an industry having its ups and 
downs and that for several years prior to 1916 profits 
were low, even where actual losses were not registered. 
The fat yer ars in the lumber industry must make up for the 
lean years. The productive capacity of a plant is main- 
tained for those periods when it can be completely util- 
ized and some proportion of the fixed overhead costs dur- 
ing the years when a restricted production is the rule, 
because of lack of demand, is properly chargeable as a 
deferred charge against more favorable seasons. But 
this usually has not (perhaps never has been) done. 

The base of the figures is not revealed, but nevertheless 
they do not appear consistent with what iseknown of the 
facts. The Federal Trade Commission in issuing this 
report must have had before it substantially the same in- 
formation upon which the price fixing committee recently 
fixed the reasonable maximum price of southern pine at an 
average of $28. That average was announced as $4.80 
over the previous price for Government use and a large 
proportion of 1917 sales was for Government account in 
one way or another at Government prices. If, therefore, 








upon the average business of the year including Govern- 
ment business a profit of 17 pereent was realized why was 
this considered a reasonable basis for authorizing these 
manufacturers to charge the Government more for their 
product than the prices prevailing during 1917? There 
is somewhere a hidden discrepancy which there is, of 
course, no opportunity to check out because the basic facts 
are not available. 

It is, of course, obvious that the manufacture of lumber 
can not be carried year in and year out on yearly profits 
as low as 5.2 percent. To do this would be to take risks 
of uncertain, variable manufacturing and merchandising 
ventures, for no greater return upon capital than the 
ordinary investor can secure by the purchase of properly 
selected stocks or bonds. The capitalist who invests in 
gilt edge timber bonds at 6 percent would be in a better 
position than the operator of a sawmill which must be 
kept running to liquidate timber values upon which such 
bonds are based. 

On the other hand, an average profit of 17 percent, year 
in and. year out, is larger than necessary—and equally 
obvious is the fact that it is not realized, The price con- 
ditions of 1917 were mostly not of the manufacturer’s 
making. They were artificially stimulated by the short- 
age in car supply and the eager bidding of buyers for 
lumber in those quarters where it was possible to secure 
it. It must be remembered, also, that this profit is meas- 
ured in terms of a money medium that has not its former 
purchasing power. With the 17 percent profit (if he 
actually made it) the lumber manufacturer could pur- 
chase in any of these things which are bought by money 
little if any more than he could with 10 or 12 percent of 
profits at a time not very far in the past. 

Furthermore, because of the peculiar conditions re- 
ferred to and the special demand for lumber, its price ad- 
vance may have kept a little ahead of the advancing cost 
of labor, feed and mill supplies; but these are now at a 
materially higher level of value than the average for last 
year. 





Restrictions on Silo Staves Largely 
Removed 


Editorial reference was made last week to the embargo 
upon fir silo staves and its relation to the ‘‘ Build a 
silo’’ propaganda. In a letter published in this issue 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture conveys informa- 
tion it has received from the Fir Production Board that 
‘*the restrictions have been removed to a great extent,’’ 
tho it was not informed of the details at the time the let- 
ter was written. The news is welcome, 

Apparently the Signal Service has been somewhat con- 
fused as to the relative requirements of silo staves and of 
airplane stock and ship decking. Stock suitable for the 
latter purposes would make excellent silos if the farmer 
could afford to pay the price; but No, 2 is good enough, 
tho the airplane manufacturer would have a fit of some 
kind if it were offered to him for his use, and the official 
Government price of $100 for ship decking should indicate 
a quality materially superior to that in $40 silo staves. As 
a matter of fact, silo staves are in the class of side mate- 
rial for which the fir manufacturer must have a market 
if he is to turn out the select clear stuff required for 
these higher uses at a reasonable cost of manufacture. 





Why Ship Yards Did Not Use 


Premium Wage Systems 


The June number of the Efficiency Magazine discusses 
briefly the failure of the wage commission studying ship 
yard conditions to make any use of the bonus or premi- 
um wage idea. The theory of this system is that if a 
larger production can be secured from a given plant in- 
vestment labor should be paid not merely pro rata for 
the increased output but an addition because of the re- 
duction in plant overhead costs. 

This article, however, fixes the plan for failure to 
apply this principle in ship building not upon the wage 
commission but upon the fact that half a dozen or more 
radically different wage systems are in use based upon 
the same general idea but applying it according to dif- 
ferent theories. In ship building work it is necessary 
to get quick results and largely so with new organiza- 
tions, while any scientific wage plan must be a matter 
of the law of evolution and careful adjustment and de- 
velopment within an established organization. The con- 
clusion of the writer, therefore, is that the efficiency ex- 
pert must more thoroly develop the premium wage plan 
in well established industrial processes before he can ex- 
pect to have it taken up on such rush work as the pro- 
duction of ships, altho here, of course, it would be very 
useful in securing the de sired results if it could be prop- 
erly worked out and presented to the working men in 
the proper light. 


Inland Empire Lumber Industry Shows 
Splendid Patriotism 


That the loyalty and patriotism of Inland Empire lum- 
ber manufacturers are beyond question again has been 
demonstrated in the unanimity with which they have un- 
reservedly placed in the hands of Col. Brice P. Disque the 
matter of arranging a scale of wages for their employees 
and specifying the working conditions that are to apply 
in that district. At a meeting held in Spokane last week 
resolutions were adopted reaffirming the acquiescence by 
the manufacturers in all rules and regulations promul- 
gated by Colonel Disque and pledging the loyalty, co 
operation and full support of the lumber industry in the 
Inland Empire. At a meeting of members of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen held previously the 
employees had voted unanimously to abide by any de- 
cision arrived at by Colonel Disque as to wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

This action by employers and employees alike places 
a heavy responsibility on the shoulders of one man, but 
experience has shown that Colonel Disque is equal to the 
occasion, and that his decisions will be wise is a practical 
certainty. It is good to see this splendid spirit of patri- 
otism and coéperation in the industry, and the continual 
growth of this spirit should be such as forever to blot 
out even the remembrance of the traitorous I. W. W, and 
their nefarious operation in that territory calculated to 
bring disaster to the lumber industry and defeat to the 
armies of the United States. 
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One Shall Be Taken and the Other 
Shall Be Left 


The Sunday daily press carried an announcement from 
Washington that certain of the short line railroads had 
been notified of their release from Government control 
while certain others are to be retained within the Rail- 
road Administration. The information contained in this 
news dispatch can hardly be complimented for meticulous 
accuracy, inasmuch as it stated that 1,700 short lines had 
been released and 400 retained. It is obvious that there 
is something wrong with these figures, as the Railroad 
Administration or certain officials connected with it are 
understood to have announced that there are only about 
700 short lines all told upon their lists, which agrees with 
what has been generally understood to be the approximate 
number of all kinds. 

It would be of considerable interest to know how the 
lumber short lines have fared in this separation of the 
sheep from the goats. The information, however, is not 
available at this time. No list has been given out in 
Washington of the short lines that have been retained 
or of those that have been released, 

it is understood that a number of these railroads of 
the amateur class have shown an enthusiasm for coming 
under Government control represented by zero or by some 
minus quantity. Practically the only advantage involved 
is a guaranty of earnings, and such guaranty as based 
upon pre-war years 18 of no particular value in the case 
of such of these lines as are really making progress and 
strengthening their positions. ‘The statement in the 
press announces that the short lines that have been re- 
leased will be given full opportunity for effective opera 
tion, including fair rate divisions, a reasonable car sup- 
ply and proper traftic routing facilities, It is also an- 
nounced that the present classification is not final, and 
that some of those that have been relinquished may later 
be taken back under Government control. 

This order was issued at a time when Congress had 
under consideration and expected to pass within a few 
hours legislation extending from July 1 to Jan. 1 the 
time in which the Government might relinquish control 
and also forbidding the relinquishment of a road where 
the connecting line is retained under Government control. 
It is understood that certain members of Congress are 
somewhat inclined to criticise the action in thus taking 
the matter out of the hands of Congress. 

There are, however, a number of points about the mat- 
ter that are somewhat obscure as the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN goes to press, but which will probably be cleared 
up by next week. 





The Price Fixing Committee Defines 
Lumber Price Control 


Any uncertainty which appeared to exist as to the 
application of Government maximum mill price to sales 
thru wholesalers, or wholesale selling agencies of the mills, 
was removed by the further announcement that has been 
made that the prices heretofore established are intended 
to apply to all mill shipments or reconsigned shipments 
whether made direct by the mills or thru an intermediary 
of any sort. 

In other words, the cost of sales service is included 
in this price, whether that service is rendered by the 
mill’s own selling office or whether this merchandising 
function is performed by a partly or entirely separate 
individual or firm. It is true that the wholesaler in some 
cases performs a specialized service that is of additional 
value to the customer, even on orders tor mill shipment. 
This may be in the way of superior knowledge of sources 
of supply or superior knowledge of the customer’s re- 
quirements, or in some cases ability to fill the order more 
promptly thru having cars in transit. It is obvious that 
the practice which many wholesalers have followed to a 
greater or less extent in the past of using transit cars 
will yield no price advantage under this new order, altho 
the service advantage may still be of value as an induce- 
ment to securing business. Yard wholesalers, those who 
varry stocks at some point closer to the consumer, will, 
of course, not be affected by the order on such sales as 
they make from such yard stocks, and in as far as their 
ability to make prompter deliveries or mix the cars is of 
value to the customer they will be permitted to secure a 
premium over the Government price. 

When it comes to applying this order to delivered 
prices two points will be noticed. uch prices may be 
made on the basis of standard weights, and the advantage 
of underweights, if any, will lie with the manufacturer, 
following previous practice. The original order, in addi- 
tion to authorizing this custom, stated also that tne 
previous custom in regard to equalization of freight rates 
shall also remain unchanged. ‘This means that the mills 
that have a short rate may take advantage of it. If 
their rate to a given market is 2 or 3 cents lower than 
the prevailing blanket which establishes the usual deliv- 
ered price they may base their delivered price upon that 
blanket rate and take advantage of the differential. This 
is probably also true of intrastate sales. The mills that 
have a 3-cent rate to a given market in their own: State 
as compared with a 5-cent rate for most mills in the 
State will apparently be permitted to equalize their rates 
with the majority and enjoy the differential. 

In this later order, however, the maximum. delivered 
price is defined to be the established maximum mill price 


plus freight based on standard weight. This appears 
to leave the question of the Government 3 percent éreight 
tax still up in the air. Is it to be considered a part of 
the freight or it is not under the text of this order? The 
natural assumption is that the tax will be paid with the 
freight, as heretofore, and added to the cost of the lumber 
and passed on to the consumer. 

Altho a ‘rehearing has been asked by southern pine 
manufacturers, it is probable that the price as established 
by these two orders will not be further cuanged during 
the ninety days ending at midnight Sept. 14 for southern 
pine, and a day later for fir; and that the maximum price 
established will be the effective price on orders of every 
sort for mill shipment. 





Uncle Sam’s Woodbpile Is Very Much 
Neglected 


Day by day the indications thicken that next winter 
will see a coal shortage in general more severe than that 
of last winter, altho perhaps not so sharply accentuated 
by snow blockades and consequent sharp cessation of 
freight movement. Our uses of coal, and especially for 
new war factories, are increasing faster than produc- 
tion and particularly faster than transportation facili- 
ties. It is the lack of cars and motive power and con- 
gestion of tracks tnat are the dominating factors and that 
keep many of the mines at less than full-time opera- 
tion. 

It would appear to anyone fully appreciating the vast 
volume of fuel resources available in practically every 
section of the United States in the form of wood that no 
concerted and general movement has been undertaken 
to supplement the coal fuel needs of the local com- 
munity by efficient and systematic marshaling of its 
nearby wood supply. Apparently more attention is paid 
to this matter in some eastern communities than is 
true of the nation in general. This is probably true 
because even at this time they are suffering from fuel 
shortage due to the great freight congestion east of the 
Alleghanies. Eastern cities are establishing municipal 
wood yards and using in their operation labor that is 
little useful for the ordinary industries. Certainly there 
should be no idle prisoners in city workhouses in those 
communities where there is an opportunity to do some- 
thing with this problem. Every cord of wood (in those 
varieties that are most useful for fuel) means the sav- 
ing of a ton of coal. It is, of course, not necessary to 
cut down useful shade trees nor trees more valuable for 
commercial timber, but there are plenty of weed trees 
and tree derelicts of every sort that from any other 
standpoint are no more than encumbrances of the 
ground, The cause of forestry would be greatly ad- 
vanced by weeding out all such tramps of the forest 
and society and giving younger growth a chance. 

Mark Twain once remarked ‘‘ We all talk about the 
weather but nothing is ever done about it.’’ A similar 
apathy appears to exist regarding the wood fuel prob- 
lem. By next winter some of us will be wishing that we 
had been more far sighted in this matter. Just now, of 
course, the harvesting of the crops is of more concern, 
but the army being mobilized for that purpose should 
furnish some recruits at least for a wood cutting move- 
ment in the cooler days of fall; and this movement, like 
our other patriotic activities, should be organized sys- 
tematically upon a national basis, with the same spirit 
of emulation between the different States and between 
communities that has carried us ‘‘over the top’’ in the 
sale of bonds, war stamps, contributions to Red Cross 
activities, and others of our popular war campaigns. 





Building Activities Must Be for 
Essential National Needs 


A new statement of the War Industries Board regard- 
ing the building industries and new building construe- 
tion is published on page 42 of this issue. It merely 
reiterates the resolution that has already been published, 
altho conveying the further information that the board 
is doing everything possible to mobilize the resources of 
the building interests in other activities to replace the 
nonessential building construction that has come under 
Government ban. 

The announcement compliments all branches of the 
building industry on the loyalty and patriotism tnat they 
have evidenced in their conferences with the board and 
announces that it is wholly disposed to do everything 
possible to relieve adverse conditions. 

It does not feel, however, that with the present demands 
upon fuel ana transportation it can modify the line of 
demarkation already established between the classes of 
building construction which are of importance in adding 
to our war resources and those which, while under other 
conditions are highly desirable and of local necessity, 
still are not really directly related to our main national 
problem. 

It is pointed out that these conditions apply particu- 
larly to east of the Alleghany Mountains and north of 
the Potomae River, the territory of greatest freight 
congestion, 

This order in no sense puts a ban on necessary home 
building, but is aimed to curb the tendency of newly 
organized industrial concerns to build plants that are not 
essential to the conduct of the war and to municipal and 
other public improvements that can not be of assistance 
in bringing the world war to an end. 





Wholesalers Determined on 
Wise Self-Regulation 


The letter and bulletin sent out by the National Bu- 
reau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers and published on 
page 31 are very commendable as indicating the wide- 
spread spirit of the wholesale lumber industry so to 
conduct its business as to meet the whole-hearted approval 
of the distributers’ own consciences and of the Govern- 
ment authorities. It should be remembered that this 
matter was prepared at a time when the wholesalers 
believed that they had been left entirely outside of the 
scope of the Government lumber price axing order, and 
that they were free to charge uigher than the established 
price on shipments from the mills as well as those from 
their own yards. The later order of the price fixing 
committee now extends price regulations to the whole- 
salers as far as mill shipments are concerned, but never- 
theless this does not lessen the credit that 1s due to them 
for the announcement under discussion. 

Undoubtedly the best regulation of any industry is 
that which is imposed by the industry upon itself, thus 
securing the full advantage of the expert efficiency of its 
members. The wholesalers in this organization, fully 
appreciating this, are determined that as far as they are 
concerned there shall be no need of Government regula- 
tion, and in this position they will have the approval and 
hearty good will of everyone, both within and without the 
lumber industry. 


Mail Order Houses Must 
Modify Their Methods 


The order recently issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission forbidding Sears, Roebuck & Co. of Chicago to 
continue certain ‘‘unfair methods of competition’’ has 
to do chiefly with its methods used in the selling of sugar, 
tea and coffee, but the third paragraph of the order, 
which is as follows, is reminiscent of statements that it 
has freely made regarding retail lumber dealers in its 
building material literature: 

*¢3. Cireulating catalogs containing advertisements 
representing that its competitors do not deal fairly, hon- 
estly, and justly with their customers.’’ 

Not only must the company desist from traducing the 
local merehants in that manner hereafter but it is con- 
siderably limited in this order as to the language to be 
used hereafter by its copy writers in describing its own 
wares. Mail order houses have had a material advan- 
tage in the volume of their business and the amount of 
advertising that they could afford to do, and this order 
holds out hope that hereafter this advantage may not be 
unfairly used. False and misleading statements are no 
longer permissible, either in erying up one’s own goods 
or crying down one’s competitors’; and this will be a 
welcome relief to the retail lumber dealer in his competi- 
tion with mail order systems. 








Experiments in Heat Transmission 
Show Superiority of Wood 


The American Architect has been publishing an_ in- 
teresting study of heat transmission thru various types 
of glazed sash. These experiments have disclosed that 
wooden sash have much more heat losses than either 
steel or hollow metal, this being true in both the single 
glazed and double glazed tests. In the double-glazed 
sash tests indicated that the temperature difference be- 
tween the air in the air space between the two panes of 
glass and the outside air was at least 20 percent higher 
in the metal sash than in the wood sash and it is believed 
that this is due to the effect of the enclosed air of the 
warmer steel sash bars, 

The double-glazed wooden sash also gives much less 
interior condensation between the panes and, in fact, no 
internal condensation occurred with the wooden sash in 
any of the experiments, altho it gave considerable trouble 
in the other forms of sash. 

It is also found very difficult to glaze the metal sash 
tightly, largely because of the difference of extension 
hetween steel and glass, which difference is about 65 
percent, 

It would have been of interest if in these experiments 
had been included some tests of the heat conduction 
capacity of muslin as compared with window glass. An 
item appeared in the Engineering Press a year or two 
ago stating that a large Canadian factory had largely 
replaced its factory glass with white cloth with a result 
that it was found easier to heat the factory and the 
venti!ation was improved, Muslin is also largely used 
for the lighting of poultry houses and largely for the 
same reason, A certain amount of air passes thru the 
muslin, of course, but a certain amount is required for 
proper ventilation and the heat loss aside from that 
actually transported by the air is very small. Cloth is 
also often substituted for glass in cold frames for the 
growing of plants, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does 
not remember to have seen anywhere a statement of the 
relative heat «conduction use of this material with ordinary 
glazing. 





THE WAR is having some peculiar and unexpected re- 
actions. Straw hats are to be searcer this year because 
the girls who are experts in the stitehing of straw hats 
have been found to be the most expert available help 
for the stitching of gas masks. However, the doctors say 
that it is healthy to go bareheaded. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


LIGHT TREE FELLING MACHINERY WANTED 


Can you help me to get a line on light machinery for felling 
trees—similar to and operated under the same power as the 
“drag-saws’’ for logging—at present advertised in the LuM- 
BERMAN ? 

I am about to commence logging and, milling operations on a 
large timber tract recently acquired in Siskiyou County, Cali- 
fornia, where trees run quite large, and would like to procure 
such light machinery as would enable me to cut nearest to the 
ground and conserve as much timber as possible if such 
machinery is to be had. 

I would greatly appreciate any information along this line 
that you are able to convey.—INQuiry No. 83. 

[The reference in the above letter is to the gasoline 
driven drag-saws that are designed especially for the 
cross-cutiing of logs. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows 
of no machine of directly equivalent design—that is, with 
direct attached gasoline engine designed for adjustment 
for tree felling purposes. A western company, however, 
manufactures a line of machines so designed that they 
can be used for both tree felling and cross-cutting, in 
which the saw is driven by a piston and the machines 
are designed for use with either compressed air or steam. 
A motor driven machine is also included in the line but 
it is not known whether a gasoline driven design is in- 
cluded. These machines are easily portable by two men 
and are suitable for use on timber down to 18 inches in 
diameter, not showing any great economy over hand 
labor in the smaller trees. The inquirer has been sup- 
plied with the address of the manufacturer.—Hp1rTor. | 


FIGURING OUT SIZES OF LUMBER 

In conversation with a refrigerator company of this city 
today their manager told me that they had a tremendous 
amount of figuring of fractional sizes of lumber, such as 1% 
inches or 1% inches x 2%x 7 inches—6 inches. This is 
just an illustration of some of the unusual sizes. I told him 
that I was under the impression that you had a book of tables 
that would cover this kind of material and save him a whole 
lot of figuring. If you have such a book and can send us one 
of them, we will be glad to hand it to these people, as we 
know that it would help them out considerably.—INQuIRY 
No. 88. 

{The above letter comes from a New Orleans machin- 
ery house. The Leaver ‘‘Lumber Estimator’’ is exactly 
designed for just this sort of use and shows great advant- 
ages over hand figuring on all fractional sizes of lumber. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to send descriptive 
circulars and to send the book on approval to any pur- 
chaser with approved credit rating.—MpiTor. | 


PITCH BINDER WANTED 

Will you be kind enough to tell us where we can obtain piteh 
binders the same as used in producing briquette made from 
fine coal? We want to know what kind of pitch is used.—- 
Inquiry No. 90. 

{In the manufacture of coal tar products the ultimate 
material is a sort of hard pitch that is usually the most 
difficult part of the product for which to find an adequate 
market. It is sold for the sealing of dry batteries and 
in its softer form for electrie storage batteries. This 
material is usually used as a binder in briquetting coal, 
altho some coals of coking or semi-coking varieties be- 
come sufficiently soft when heated so that they will readily 
briquet under pressure. It is quite likely that some of 
the wood chemical plants in Michigan also have a wood 
tar or pitch that could be used for the purpose. The in- 
quiry comes from Michigan.—EbitTor. ] 


RETAILERS’ USE OF TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


We are attaching hereto a copy of our letter of this date 
to the wholesale lumber company with regard to the subject 
of trade acceptances. 

We have been considering the subject of experimenting a 
bit with trade acceptances at some one or more of our sta- 
tions with a view of determining whether or not it would be 
a practicable thing to execute the trade acceptance in lieu of 
book accounts with our customers. As far as we are able to 
see, the trade acceptances carry no interest; on the contrary, 
it is the writer’s impression that one of the theories of the 
trade acceptance is that the interest is not an element present. 

After reading the attached letter, wish you would write us 
and tell us what you know about the points that we are seek- 
ing information upon.—INquiry No. 95. 


[The letter to the lumber wholesaler is as follows, and 
it will be noted was called out by the fact that this 
lumber wholesaler uses trade aceeptances and had sent 
one to this retailer: 


The writer has just taken a moment of his time to examine 
the trade acceptance, a copy of which has come to us with 
your invoice No. R7640 covering shipment of car 21091 M&O 
to our Arthur (Ill.) station on the 14th. 

We have never been attracted so very favorably toward 
trade acceptances, principally for the reason that we dis- 
count all our bills. However, we have been considering 
whether or not the matter of trade acceptances would be a 
practical thing for us to undertake to use at some of our 
retail stations. : 

One of the things that we confess we do not know anything 
about is the matter of interest. Let us suppose that in the 
course of our relations with you we executed the trade accept- 
ance that you sent us covering car referred to and that for 
some reason or other—it matters not what—this trade ac- 
ceptance was not paid for six months after the maturity 
thereof. Would you be able to*collect interest on it, and if so, 
at what rate? Would it be a possible and a practicable thing 
to make trade acceptances contain a provision to the effect 
that if not paid at maturity interest would accrue? 

These questions, perhaps, are questions that we might do 
well to take up with our attorney, but it occurred to us that 
possibly you may have the information at your finger tips and 
may be able to communicate same to us in a way that would 
be even more satisfactory than would the information that 
our attorney might be able to give us. At any rate, we will 
appreciate any aid and assistance as well as information 
that you may be able to lend us along the lines suggested. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to see retailers 
beginning to take interest in the matter of possibilities 
of the trade acceptance for their uses. 

The trade acceptance is not intended to bear interest 
and is designed to take the place of the book account, 
which, of course, also does not draw interest. The trade 
acceptance is drawn for the limited period within which 
a net settlement may be made upon the account, and its 





entire idea is to limit the credit upon the account to that 
term. A trade acceptance is different from a note in 
that it is expected that it will be paid at maturity. A 
trade acceptance is not renewable. To be granted the 
preferential rate of discount allowable under the Federal 
Reserve system it must be given in exchange for mer- 
chandise, and while this is true of the first acceptance it 
would not be true of any renewal of it, and such a re- 
newal would be regarded by the banks upon the same 
basis as an ordinary note. 

The trade acceptakce must be settled in some form 
at maturity. It is, of course, understood that it will not 
be in the hands of the original drawer for collection, be- 
cause trade acceptances are taken for the purpose of dis- 
counting them at the bank. By their use the lumber re- 
tailer can grant a definite term of credit to his customer 
upon lumber purchases and at the same time can have the 
use of his money because he ean take the trade aceept- 
ance to the bank with his own endorsement and discount 
it at a rate of interest lower than the current rate on 
ordinary loans. 

If it should happen that the customer can not take up 
the acceptance at maturity he should take up the matter 
with the lumber retailer and the bank and arrange by 
agreement for the replacing of the acceptance with a loan 
bearing interest for all or part of the amount, altho he 
should endeavor to pay a portion of the sum in cash if 
at all possible to do this. 

There are very strong arguments in favor of the trade 
acceptance that the lumber retailer can use with his cus- 
tomers. He can represent to them that they are doing 
a patriotic thing in agreeing with him for the use of this 
credit instrument, because it is absolutely necessary in 
order to place the credit resources of the country in the 
best available shape for war times. The millions of dol- 
lars that under our old methods of doing business are 
constantly locked up in book aecounts are of no value as 
a national credit resouree. That perhaps needs some 
qualification. The merchant who is doing business along 
sound lines can take his financial statement to the bank 
and upon showing that he has a certain amount of good 
outstanding accounts collectable can use them to a certain 
extent as a basis for credit. They are good for this pur- 
pose to the extent of perhaps 50 percent. If, however, 
these accounts were in the form of trade acceptances they 
would be good for discount at 100 percent of their face, 
with certain limits as to quantity which any one bank 
may handle, and usually with certain quantity limits 
which the bank would be willing to accept from any one 
customer, These limits, however, at the present time are 
liberal, and it would be a long time before the lumber 
retailer introducing the trade aeceptanece plan would 
Lave a larger volume of such paper to offer to his 


banker than the banker would be willing to handle—or 
indeed very glad to get. 

The trade acceptance is a step away from the laxity in 
the settling of accounts which has been one feature of 
American business practice. There is a great deal of dif- 
ference between knowing that a bill of lumber is as 
good as gold (some time) and knowing that it will in 
all probability be paid upon a certain definitely estab- 
lished date, being the date of the maturity of a trade ac- 
ceptance which has been taken in payment for it. 

This also is really an excellent subject for community 
coéperation. If all the merchants in a town would get 
together and make a boost for the trade acceptance and 
all talk it with their customers it would not take very 
long for the people who are buying goods in that com- 
munity to become familiar with the idea and accustomed 
to it. If this retailer is going to take up the trade ae- 
ceptance he should get out and convert the dry goods man 
and grocer—and above all the editor of the local paper— 
to the idea.—EpITor. } 





CHESTNUT EXTRACT WOOD WANTED 


We want chestnut extract wood, or what is commonly 
known as acid wood, delivered at Bristol, Tenn. We can 
take sound wormy wood or old wood of almost any kind, in- 
cluding wood that has stood on the stump.—INquiry No. 72. 

|The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published this inquiry in 
error last week as being for chestnut lumber, the informa- 
tion having been sent to it in an indirect way and not 
being sufficiently specific. The inquirer is a large well 
known manufacturer of belting. which operates an ex 
tract plant at Bristol, Tenn.—Kp1ror. || 





FIREPROOFING OF WOOD 

We have a carload of ash lumber for shipment from a 
southwestern point which is to be fireproofed before going 
into the work it is intended for, and we would appreciate any 
{information you can give us as to location of any party who 
is in position to do this work. This is for Government order. 
—Inquiry No, 81, 

[The above inquiry comes from West Virginia, but does 
not say to what point the lumber is to be shipped. The 
fireproofing of wood is not carried on in this country 
very extensively and most of the work has been done in 
connection with building construction in New York City 
under the requirements of the building code there apply 
ing to wooden trim for fireproof buildings in the con- 
gested district. The only addresses that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has of fireproofing concerns are those of 
the Standard Wood Treating Co., 220 Fifth avenue, New 
York City, and the Price sire & Waterproofing Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Eprror. |] 





WARNS DISTRIBUTERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 29. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, II]. 

In connection with the price fixing on both southern 
pine and fir lumber the War Industries Board has seen 
fit to fix maximum prices for the manufacturer, leaving 
both the wholesale and retail distributer of lumber free 
to sell without any price regulation. In coming to this 
decision the War Industries Board suggests that all sales 
made by distributers should be at reasonable prices based 
upon a strictly legitimate margin over and above the 
fixed mill price and in leaving both the wholesaler and 
the retailer free to sell without limit the War Industries 
Board has expressed its confidence that the trade would 
abide by the spirit of the order and confine its sales 
to within reasonable limit. 

Kivery responsible wholesaler and retailer of lumber 
should avoid profiteering and assist the Government by 
regulating their sales within such reasonable limit and 
should not ask exorbitant profit from the consuming 
publie, 

Members of the National Bureau of Wholesale Lum- 
ber Distributers are most anxious to assist the Govern- 
ment and to conduct their business in such way as to 
avoid the necessity of any future regulations or restric- 
tions as to sale price. They feel it is the duty of every 
agency serving the consuming public to give full publicity 
to this situation and avoid profiteering and consequential 
price regulation which is bound to follow sueh practice. 

We are sending all members of our bureau—approxi- 
mately 400 reputable wholesale lumber distributers—our 
hulletin No. 8, which clearly outlines this situation, and 
feeling that too much publicity can not be given it at 
this time we are enclosing copy of this bulletin which 
we would like to have you print. 

LL. GERMAIN, jr., National Bureau of Wholesale Lum- 
ber Distributers. 


A copy of the bulletin above referred to is reproduced 
herewith: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 26, 1918. 

The result to date of the Government’s deliberations with 
reference to fixing southern pine prices is the decision to set 
certain limits on the prices that may be charged by any manu- 
facturer, these prices being fully covered by a bulletin now 
on the press, copy of which will go forward to every member 
as soon as obtainable. This price list will give the actual 
prices f. o. b. mills, worked out on the basis of the advances 
reported in bulletin No, 7. 

As far as the mills are concerned, the new schedule of 
maximum prices fixes the limits within which they must sell 
their product, either to the Government or to the commercial 
trade, effective at midnight, June 14. These prices are not 
retroactive. 

All agencies that are a part of the Government or engaged 
directly in serving it are to buy the lumber they require, 
whether from the mills or from distributers, within these 
maximum prices. This includes the railroads, 

Temporarily no limit has been placed on the price the 
wholesaler may charge on commercial business, nor have retail 
prices been fixed to the general public. 


AGAINST PROFITEERING 


The right of the wholesaler to participate in Government 
business is now conceded, subject to these rules: He must 
take the business brought thru the emergency bureaus, must 
furnish evidence of his ability to furnish the material and 
disclose its origin and points of shipment, and must sell it 
within these new maximum prices, 

It is probable that unless wholesalers abide by these maxi 
mum prices applying on all Government business, including 
the railroads, the Government will promptly divert all such 
orders to the manufacturers, handling them direct thru the 
emergency bureaus as heretofore, 

The purpose of this bulletin is to set these facts frankly 
before our members, with the following recommendations : 

(1) Every wholesaler owes it to his country to serve his 
regular trade to the best of his ability, and where his trade is 
indirectly serving the Government the wholesaler must confine 
such sales within the maximum f. o. b. mills basis, 

(2) Every wholesaler should endeavor especially to serve 
the railroads or other Government agencies, which are con 
tinuing their purchases in the open competitive market. Ar 
range to take the railroad business and keep your price 
within the maximum list, giving the railroads the advantage 
of any lower price you are able to quote. This will be to the 
credit of the wholesaler. 

(3) In selling commercial trade remember that a legitimate 
profit is all that any wholesaler is entitled to add and we 
recommend that our members limit sales to the commercial 
trade to a reasonable percentage above the maximum mill 
price, providing this margin will permit the usual services 
being rendered to the consumer. 

(4) Unless discretion is used and the wholesaler shows a 
disposition to do his part to serve the public and the Govern 
ment, without profiteering, strict sales regulation is bound to 
follow and discredit will be reflected upon our members and 
wholesalers in general. 

(5) Please advocate these policies to all wholesalers even 
tho they are not members of our hwreau. 

Now is the time for the wholesaler to prove his economic 
necessity and his patriotism by assisting the Government and 
its agencies in carrying out the spirit of the Government's 
orders regulating prices. 

This bureau needs the support of every reputable whole 
saler. Why don’t you join? 





GERMANS SCOURED STATE FOR WALNUT 


PirrsBuRGH, PaA., July 1—Some interest was stirred 
up in the Pittsburgh territory during the last week or 
more by the discovery of the denuded condition of the 
entire district of black walnut trees. The residents of the 
suburban territory now recall with chagrin that about ten 
years ago fine black walnut shade trees died in many 
lawns, and soon after a visit was recalled from some old 
German residents who bought the ‘‘dead’’ trees and cut 
them down and shipped them away, afterward explaining 
that they were for Germany. It now transpires that the 
trees were killed by an injection of some poison, and they 
were then bought. Later it transpires that the German 
agent had scoured all of western Pennsylvania and for 
more than fifteen years had been an active bidder for 
black walnut in this field, stopping only when the war 


began. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


This is a war year and the industrial concerns that 
are enjoying prosperity are those that are thundering 
away on work to help defeat Germany. In the East and 
along the north Atlantic coast the factory capacity of 
the country has been pretty well put to work on war 
orders and now business of this character is being 
placed in the middle West in a steadily increasing vol- 
ume. It is worthy of note, however, that the companies 
that are getting the business are those that are going 
after it. Washington is the business center of the coun- 
try. At present the most absorbing topic in the busi- 
ness world is the scope of the new war tax law that is to 
be enacted. The sentiment grows that the thing to 
regulate is not maximum price but maximum war profit, 
and it may come to pass that this idea will be incor- 
porated in the new law. The crop outlook continues 
excellent. It is true that some sections no longer report 
that prospects are the best in years, but, on the whole, 
where any deterioration in condition is noted it is not 
very great or very extended, taking the country as a whole. 
Business failures continue on a small plane; retail mer- 
chants find it easier to sell in many cases than to obtain 
goods; the purchasing power of the average worker is 
steadily increasing, and the measures being taken by 
the Government assure a more equitable distribution of 
the supply of labor. 

* * * 

In the southern pine territory the week has been one 
of adjustment. The Government item list of prices had 
to be considered and the minds of producers adjusted 
SOUTHERN to them, In the first place, the south- 
PINE ern pine manufacturers agreed to the 

item prices of the Government list 
that would produce a $28 base, but did not agree to the 
application of the base. The scope of application of 
the Government order was amplified or explained by 
an additional announcement by the War Industries Board 
on Tuesday in which it is set forth that the new 
maximum prices for ‘‘softwood lumber’’ are to in- 
clude ‘‘sales services to purchaser.’?’ A number of 
manufacturers have now corrected their selling lists 
to conform to the Government prices, which mean a 
lower f. o. b. mill return to the manufacturer. For 
example, a price index compiled trom twenty grades 
shows that for the week ended June 29 the mills aver- 
aged $31.73 f. o. b. mill; taking the Government list, 
the average is $30.15 for the same twenty grades. 
Actually there was a rather wide spread in the f. 0. b. 
mill prices paid in different localities up to the applica- 
tion of the Government prices, the spread being espe- 
cially notable in regard to prices on finish, However, 
the Government prices will not mean any reduction, 
broadly speaking, in f. 0. b. retail yard costs, for the 
advance in freight rates that went into effect June 25 
more than makes up for the reduction in price caused 
by the Government fixed list. During the week the bulk 
of the buying was by industrial concerns that needed 
lumber immediately, the retail trade generally holding 
off to await developments. Government buying in- 
creases in volume, the car situation steadily and surely 
tightens up, and labor becomes scarcer and scarcer. 
More embargoes restricting shipments to the East have 
been raised, but the situation remains far from normal. 
The demand for southern pine is certain to pick up now 
that the price question is well along toward settlement; 
how much of this demand will be satisfied depends upon 
how well the manufacturers are able to maintain pro- 
duction, 

” « * 

Interest of buyers and sellers of North Carolina pine 
centered this week about the Government schedule price 
list that has been issued. The prices set as a maximum 

represent a decrease from those paid 


NORTH by the commercial trade, but a con- 
CAROLINA siderable advance to the Government. 
PINE The new prices were so arranged that 


in the New York market North Caro- 
lina pine will sell for approximately the same figures as 
southern pine, with the exception that box grades of 
North Carolina pine take a slightly higher price than 
corresponding grades of southern pine. This means, of 
course, that the return at the North Carolina mill will 
be greater than at southern pine mills. These prices 
cover the pine manufactured in Virginia and North 
and South Carolina. The manufacturers, as a part of 
the agreement, are to maintain production. In this 
connection it is worthy of note that shipments in June, 
despite all the transportation difficulties, exceeded pro- 
duction. The Government prices went into effect at 
midnight June 28 and are to-remain in effect a period 
of ‘‘three months.’? The Government demand has not 
been very heavy, but will increase materially very soon. 
For example, twenty cantonments for 30,000 women 
munitions workers are to be built, many of them in 
North Carolina pine territory. 

7 ” * 

_ The hardwood market is somewhat spotted; that is, 
in some sections less activity is noted, while in others 
the volume of buying continues. However, in all see- 

tions the demand for box lumber and 


HARDWOODS crating stock continues brisk and 
manufacturers have difficulty in fill- 
ing it. For that matter, stocks are not increasing at 


manufacturing points and, broadly speaking, the market 
continues to have an exceptionally healthy tone. Indi- 
cations point to a revision in the specifications for army 
escort wagons and the manufacturers proceed slowly in 
the production of stock of this character. An occa- 
sional soft spot is noted, but this is generally caused by 
the accumulation of stock not suited for direct or in- 
direct Government needs. The labor shortage causes 
more concern steadily, especially in the South. In fact, 
northern operators seem to be in much better shape so 
far as man power is concerned. Embargoes restricting 
shipments east have been further modified this week 
and shippers are rushing lumber thru as rapidly as pos- 


sible. In the main the hardwood consumers in the East 
are greatly in need of stock and there is no difficulty 
to be experienced in selling lumber. Occasionally a 
shortage of logs is reported, but on the whole the mills 
are fairly well supplied. No announcement has been 
made regarding Government fixed prices and no im- 
mediate action is expected, tho it is known that officials 
are still working on the matter. 

* * * 


Of interest to producets and consumers of hemlock 
is the statement that Douglas fir is to be used for addi- 
tions to the cantonments in the hemlock territory. Un- 

questionably the Government would 
HEMLOCK find it difficult to secure hemlock 

promptly from the northern mills 
without working serious hardship upon other essential 
users, but it is probable that the action was dictated to 
an even greater extent by the desire of the Government 
to help the fir producers move their side cut. Also the 
lumber is ready for shipment and the cars are on the 
Pacific coast. In the East the hemlock that finds its 
way to the commercial market is almost entirely from 
Canada or Michigan and Wisconsin; practically all the 
lumber produced in Pennsylvania continues to be taken 
by the Government. Some hesitation in buying has 
been caused by the prospective Government action in 
fixing prices to the retailer, but on the whole the de- 
mand from sources that can not wait is sufficient to give 
the manufacturers all of the business that they can 
take care of. Also stocks are now unusually broken as 
a result of the rush to get all lumber possible moving 
prior to the increase in the freight rates. Prices are 
firm. 

* * * 

Transactions in spruce are upon a rather limited 
basis. This is not caused by slackness in demand in 
the East, but is a result of the small stocks available 
for sale. In the East particularly 
the demand for spruce keeps up and 
as it is a direct result of war activi- 
ties there seems to be no danger of any lull occurring. 
For example, the Emergency Fleet Corporation plans 
to erect immediately 1,600 houses at Wilmington, Del., 
and undoubtedly as much spruce will be used as is 
available. Many other, similar housing projects are 
soon to be undertaken. Another probability is that 
much spruce will be sent from the Pacific coast to be 
used in cantonment construction. The lumber is needed 
at once and it is already cut and ready for shipment 
from the west Coast. Spruce prices have been ad- 
vanced sufficiently to absorb the increased freight and 
remain very firm at the new levels, 


SPRUCE 


* * * 


Demand for cypress from country retailers has slack- 
ened materially of late, but this is because the farmers 
are now harvesting crops and have little time to spend 
in going to town to get lumber no 
matter how badly it may be needed. 
Industrial buying is almost all of a 
war character and hence is not decreasing. The em- 
bargoes restricting shipments to the East have been 
modified considerably recently and this allows more 
cypress to get to that section, where the lumber is very 
greatly needed. Stocks are badly broken in many 
cases, cars are not any too plentiful at some of the 
mills and, generally speaking, sellers are in a very 
strong position. The mills keep up production at a 
good rate, but it must be remembered that the demand 
for cypress has been in excess of the supply for at least 
two years. Prices are firm. 


CYPRESS 


* * * 


Buying of white pine by retail yards is not on so 
brisk a basis as the manufacturers would like. This 
is not because of any fear of a weakening market, but 
because at present the car supply is 
ample and it is fully realized that it 
will not be long before a decided 
shortage will be apparent. The de- 
mand from farmers for lumber for farm improvements, 
granaries ete. is sure to be heavy, but unless the retailers 
get in the necessary lumber now it is almost certain 
that they will not be able to get any later. Manufac- 
turers that use white pine continue to buy in good vol- 
ume and the mills have on hand orders for a great 
deal of lumber. Crop prospects in white pine territory 
are excellent and with the gradual lifting of embargoes 
to the East more lumber is being shipped to distant 
markets, where the demand is’quite keen. Prices have 
advanced as a result of the increased freight rates and 
are firm. 


WHITE 
PINE 


* * * 


Three factors have combined to restrict the placing 
of orders for western pines. First, there is the broken 
condition of stocks at the mills, tho this year’s cut is 
now coming into the market in vol- 
ume; second is the fact that retail- 
ers placed rush orders for shipment 
prior to the increase in freight rates; 
third, there is a tendency to delay ordering to see what 
the Government will do about prices. Probably the 
Government will consider fixing the prices for western 
pines, but the manufacturers are certain of liberal 
treatment by the Government. For one thing, the 
manufacturers of the Inland Empire were the first to 
adopt the 8-hour day. In the California district the 
mills have no difficulty in getting all the orders needed 
to keep stocks reduced to a low margin, and the same 
is true of the Inland Empire. The higher grades of 
shop are the only slow movers and as the output of 
these grades is being cut to the minimum the manufac- 
turers are in an exceptionally strong position. For the 
week ended June 22 a group of thirty-six Inland Empire 
mills report booking orders for 14,550,000 feet, ship- 
ments of 25,108,088 feet and production of 24,975,131 


WESTERN 
PINES 


feet. Actual production was about 90 percent of nor- 
mal. Cars remain plentiful and shipments promise to 
continue heavy. Prices are very firm. 


* * * 


Developments in the Douglas fir market have been 
rapid this week and the mills have booked all the new 
business needed. For the week ended June 22 ship- 
ments exceeded production, and with 
the placing of heavy Government or- 
ders for immediate shipment this 
condition is sure to continue until 
mill stocks are badly broken. Even should the retail 
demand be very small for the next six weeks or two 
months—and there is everything to indicate that retail 
buying should be unusually heavy—the demand from Gov- 
ernment sources is sure to tax the manufacturing and 
shipping capacity of the mills. Douglas fir (probably 
mixed with spruce and west Coast hemlock) is to be 
used in extending the cantonments at American Lake, 
Battle Creek, Mich., Des Moines, Iowa, and Rockford, 
Ill. The lumber is needed at once and it will be rushed 
across the country in trainloads. These cantonments 
are expected to call for about 80,000,000 feet. At pres- 
ent cars are plentiful on the Coast and shipments are 
heavy. Sales are being made at less than the Govern- 
ment maximum list on some of the grades of common 
yard stock and this has tended to speed up retail buy- 
ing, particularly in the middle West. The Fir Produc- 
tion Board, under pressure, has modified the order that 
silo staves are not to be produced and a regulation 
under which they may be secured is now being drawn 
up. For the week ended June 22 a group of 123 mills 
report actual production of 75,494,424 feet, or 1.64 per- 
cent less than normal production on an 8-hour day 
basis. Orders booked were below actual production 
16,865,221 feet (this was the week in which the Gov- 
ernment price list was being fixed up) and shipments 
were above actual production 12,616,104 feet. Rail 
orders were below rail shipments 24,420,000 feet. The 
July 4 close down is to be very short this year and 
every effort to keep up production is to be made, 


* * * 


DOUGLAS 
FIR 


Of extreme interest to shingle producers is the an- 
nouncement that the nitrate plant to be erected at 
Mussel Shoals, Ala., will call for 5,000,000 *A* red cedar 


shingles. The order was first placed 
SHINGLES, with a British Columbia mill thru an 
LATH American mail order house. The 


price that the Government was to pay 
for these premium shingles was $4.50 f. 0. b. mill. There 
is no reason to believe that this is the last Government 
project that will call for large quantities of shingles. 
It illustrates the need of the manufacturers being on 
the watch for Government business. Broadly speaking, 
the red cedar shingle market is easier, tho buying has 
not been heavy since the advance in freight rates. 
Cypress shingle manufacturers find sufficient business 
to take care of the stock they have to offer and the 
white cedar shingle manufacturers find a market that 
is fairly good. Lath generally are not in large supply 
and command firm prices. Mills are working slabs as 
close as possible to obtain boxing and crating lumber 
and consequently the production of lath is not heavy. 


* * * 


The Government estimates that in 1917 the produc- 
tion of lumber was 36,000,000,000 feet. In 1916 it 
was 40,000,000,000 feet. In 1917 the demand for lumber 

was never better, but despite this 


CURRENT the mils were unable to speed up pro- 
MARKET duction and actually fell back 4,000,- 
FACTORS 000,000 feet. The supply of labor is 


smaller this year, shipments are 
harder to get thru, the Government is taking far miore 
lumber than in 1917, two large producing regions have 
gone to the 8-hour day, and so it seems that production 
will be materially reduced again this year. In 1917 
the wheat crop was small, tho other grain crops were 
large; this year the wheat crop promises to be one of 
the largest on record. In 1917 the car shortage was 
extremely severe; this year it will be worse. There are 
the great crops to move; the supplies to carry to the 
seaboard for over a million soldiers in France; the coun- 
try faces a fuel famine this winter that will make it 
impossible to divert cars from eval hauling—and so far 
only one of the 100,000 freight cars ordered by the Gov- 
ernment has been completed. In fact, the bulk of the 
orders for freight car lumber is just being distributed. 
Elevators are bare of wheat and now the movement has 
begun. Already a tightening up in the car situation 1s 
noted in the wheat raising sections; it will not be long 
before the car shortage will be a fact. This means that 
millions of bushels of wheat, of corn, of oats and of 
other grains will have to be held on the farm, In 1917, 
with a relatively small yield of wheat, there was not 
sufficient farm granary storage capacity. This year the 
supply of bags is short, and it is the patriotic duty of 
the retail lumbermen of the country to see that gran- 
aries are provided for all the wheat, all the corn, for all 
the grains raised. This means that the retail Jumber- 
man should be in a position to fill all orders for granaries. 
To do this the retail dealer should have on hand a com- 
plete stock of lumber; if this lumber is not in the retail 
shed now is the time to order it. There is still time to 
get it forward before the car shortage shuts down, but 
not any time to spare. There is no longer any reason 
to defer ordering; the Government has fixed the mill 
price for southern pine and Douglas fir and the retailer 
can not hope to gain any concessions by putting off the 
purchase of lumber. Prices will be fixed on other Jum- 


ber from time to time. There is no more vital part for 
anyone to play in the prosecution of the war than to 
see that none of the grain raised this year is wasted. 
Therefore, because of patriotism if nothing else, the 
retailer should place orders now for essential lumber. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Business reflects the changing process of ‘‘ getting on a 
war basis.’’ As time goes on this shifting moves more 
rapidly and becomes more sweeping. The further re- 
moved from the war activities tne more difficult it is, 
apparently, for business men to appreciate the necessity 
of Government interference with the conduct of business. 
Yet the transformation from a peace basis to a belliger- 
ent, wielding a potent influence in the war zone and at 
home, in the short space of fifteen months, is a remarkable 
performance. Government domination in industry, trade 
and finance gradually extends wider and becomes firmer. 
Yet there is less of the talk that the ‘‘socialistie common- 
wealth’’ is within measurable distance than existed a few 
months ago, indicating that the business mind of this 
country is beginning more fully to comprehend the task 
that confronts the Government. 

Price fixing and other steps that have been taken are 
not in themselves pleasing Governmental functions, but 
they are necessary steps. While there may be a wide 
difference of opinion as to the methods of procedure by 
the Government or as to whether the best has been 
adopted, the fact remains that the administration at 
Washington is charged with and is being held accountable 
by the people for the most efficient prosecution of the 
war, and failure to get results is the thing that it is try- 
ing to avoid if possible. To that end, every energy is 
being bent to the codrdination of the resources of this 
Government behind the Allied armies in Europe and in 
support of the Allied nations to make victory lasting and 
satisfactory. 

War leaves no choice but temporarily to abate our lib- 
erty during its continuance in order to concentrate power 
and energies and perform a given task, and while the 
necessity is deplorable yet American business men are 
fast realizing that thru this method efficiency can be at- 
tained which will lay low the military autocracy of the 
Hun. Meantime, when the great business machinery of 
the Government has adjusted itself to the needs of the 
Government, there will be less friction and irritation and 
the American people will be directing their efforts to the 
single purpose of forcing universal peace and liberty. 

Various sections of the country now begin to realize 
what was meant when a year ago it was pointed out that 
nonessential production would have to be curtailed and 
plant capacity converted to war business. Thousands of 
plants scattered over this country, and especially in the 
West, are idle or partly so, not because the Government 
has directly ordered the curtailment of specific industries 


but because, in the very nature of things, priority ship- | 


ments, restricted supply of raw materials, limitations on 
credit facilities, the monopolizing of the capital and in- 
vestment markets by the Treasury and the essential in- 
dustries have made it practically impossible for many 
nonessential industries to operate on a satisfactory and 
profitable basis. The restriction of the labor market is 
another factor. 

Governmental supervision of the employment of labor 
is the latest step to check wage disturbances. A shortage 
of labor became so serious that essential industries, after 
drawing employees from nonessential industries, were 
bidding against each other for skilled and unskilled help, 
until some step became necessary to prevent disorganiza- 
tion of working forces and an abnormal rise in compen- 
sation to labor. The treatment of labor by the Govern- 
ment and war industries has been iiberal, but it was ob- 
vious that the trend in the wage readjustment and the 
progress upward are too great to be healthy and in time 
would seriously handicap and hamper the Government, On 
the theory that the Government was restricting profiteer- 
ing thru price fixing and heavy taxation on excess profits 
and income, it seemed reasonable that some supervision 
should be taken of the labor market to check abnormal 
increases in pay to a level out of line with other costs. 
It makes no difference whether the profiteering is by the 
individual in the form of unreasonable wage or of the 
other class that exacts more than its share for the use of 
money, plant, or material; the effect adds to the. burden 
of the consumer. 

To what extent the supervision and control of the em- 
ployment agencies of the country will check a shifting 
and competitive bidding of corporations and industries 
for help remains to be seen. The latest development is 
the possibility of the Government taking over and oper- 
ating the wire facilities for quick communication be- 
tween localities, represented in the telegraph and the 
telephone, ‘No other industries could so properly be codérdi- 
nated with the post office department, as a military meas- 
ure, as the telegraph and the telephone. The Govern- 
ment, as a military necessity, found it advisable to coédrdi- 
nate under its own direction and operation the railroads 
and other means of transportation and it ig quite prob- 
able that, unless the telegraph employees change their 
attitude, the Government will find it necessary to codrdi- 
nate the telegraph and tei2phone under its supervision 
and operation. 

One feature that calls for careful consideration is the 
idle plant capacity in the United States available for 
war uses. It is simply impossible for the Government 
in the brief period of time allotted to list and classify 
the industrial plant capacity of the country for available 
labor, This problem will have to be worked out thru 
the initiative of those who have felt the restraining hand 
that war requirements have placed on nonessential in- 





dustries. It is in this work that the various local asso- 
ciations of manufacturers, chambers of commerce and 
similar organizations can be most effective. In order to 
further this codrdination and to conserve the capital and 
credit resources of the country the administration at 
Washington has adopted the policy of restraining the 
construction of new plant facilities for the manufacture 
of war supplies wherever that is possible. Even in the 
airplane industry, which is the ‘‘infant industry’’ of the 
country and calls for the greatest possible encouragement 
of enterprise by the Government, this policy is being 
followed. 

Necessarily, some plant construction is inevitable, be- 
cause of a lack of available plant facilities for assemb- 
ling the products of the activities of existing manufac- 
turers. But it should be said to the credit of those in 
authority that the policy seems to be well defined to 
restrict as far as possible the construction of new plant 
facilities that would be of little use following the war, 





THE STALWART OF LUMBER JOURNALISM 


Erving, Mass., June 24. 
American Lumberman, Chicago, IIL: 

I am enclosing check for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to your paper, which I can truthfully say 
is very highly prized and appreciated by the 
writer. Have been a subscriber and reader of 
the Lumberman for about thirty years, and want 
to say no lumberman can afford to get along 
without this paper. Its suggestions, helps, hints, 
market reports, and especially the ‘‘Lumberman 
Poet’’ and ‘‘Realm of the Retailer’’ depart- 
ments, are worth many times the cost of the 
paper. As the White Pine among softwoods or 
the Oak among hardwoods are the best of all, so 
is the American Lumberman among the lumber 
papers. Yours, WM. W. BROWN. 











and hence be a burden rather than an asset. The work, 
therefore, that confronts the business men of the country 
thru their local associations is a work of assisting the 
Government to the utmost of their ability to coérdinate 
facilities not already employed in war activities so as to 
utilize them to increase essential production. 

There is scarcely a plant that with little change can 
not be used in some way in producing war materials .and 
yet millions of feet of plant capacity are now idle be- 
cause of the lack of codrdination and of fitting into the 
tremendous undertaking of the Government. This is not 
criticism, but a suggestion of the possibilities of co- 
érdination that should and must be carried out should 
the war continue for any considerable period. Curtailment 
of nonessential industry without a corresponding conver- 
sion of the facilities to war purposes is an’ economic loss 
that handicaps the Government in the prosecution of the 
war. 

Irritating as some of the experiences of business men 
who are endeavoring to fit in may seem, it is well for them 
to apply the sudden expansion of the Government’s busi- 
ness, growing out of the war, in a pro rata manner, to their 
own enterprises and to inquire if the individual enter- 
prises could have accomplished the same proportionate 
results in so short a period of time. Supposing, for ex- 
ample, there was suddenly thrown upon a bank or a manu- 
facturing enterprise a volume of business several hun- 
dred fold that of previous plant production; what would 
have been the result, regardless of the fact that men, 
money and credit and machinery were available to meet 
the requirements and to supply the demand? These 
thoughts serve to stimulate in the business mind some of 
the patience that has been so well exemplified by Presi- 
dent Wilson during the fifteen months period he has 
directed the preparation for and the prosecution of the 
war. 

On the other hand, there is a reassurance in the spirit 
of codperation that is being manifested by business, and 
by people generally, in an effort to bring the war to a 
successful and satisfactory conclusion. The chief diffi- 
culty arises from the impatience of the individual or of an 
enterprise to fit in without knowing exactly where and 
how to adjust to war conditions. 





LAST YEAR’S LUMBER PRODUCTION ITEMIZED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1.—Supplementary to the 
announcement last week that the total computed lumber 
cut for the United States in 1917 was 35,831,239,000 feet, 
the Forest Service this week has issued a detailed state- 
ment showing the cut by States, the footage of the differ- 
ent important species produced, the classes of mills eut- 
ting lumber and a comparison of actual production for 
fourteen years. Perhaps nothing shows any more strik- 
ingly than these figures the effect that war has had upon 
the production of lumber. The demand for forest prod- 
ucts was never better than it was in 1917, but despite 
this it was utterly impossible to maintain production at 
a normal level, so the cut for 1917 was less than for any 
other of the thirteen years shown in the table of com- 
parison, The detailed figures follow: 


Reported and Computed Production of Lumber in 1917 
Production 








No. of ac- Reported Computed 
STATE tive mills quantity quantity 

reporting M ft. b. m. M ft. b. m. 

United States 16,408 33,151,569 35,831,239 
Washington ...c.ccsse 435 4,267,690 4,570,000 
DMMITR, 5.600400. 0-6: 6.00% 335 3,861,866 4,210,000 
COTS ATS Se ee eae aria 408 2,485,423 2,585,000 
PUINMIBMTDIL 5:0 6-6-6. oeiec 9 671 2,221,010 2,425,000 
PINE fos. ol evalenneve wars 299 1,592,119 1,735,000 
ce eee 674 1,591,952 1,765,000 
California & Nevada.. 169 1,417,068 1,417,068 
MIS. 65a p86 0% 4 772 1,409,618 1,555,000 
North Carolina....... 1,482 1,316,307 1,460,000 
WR ROOTIBINE 66.5.4. 046.016 6:04 398 1,271,069 1,385,000 
NE og wie ceteris ece-0 6 212 1,127,359 1,230,000 
MEMMOROUD, 60.64.06 0 ser0 198 999,476 1,075,000 
ON 5 a a 8:06:58. 9 ard. 301 975,648 1,065,000 
2... hee 1,168 942,879 1,060,000 
WEG VIPGINIAs «00-0050 430 810,458 890,000 
DO cs Veweaw Kaela kar 181 749,764 760,000 
SEARS Oe a ema 530 705,014 770,000 
South Carolina....... 412 672,852 745,000 
IR: ave yo cece cones 613 671,528 740,000 
TOMNGRECO oc ids cee 815 582,003 630,000 
PeENnNSyIVANIA 2 .6.600.0% 851 501,359 565,000 
RN No 04s 9h. 63500055. S03 122 347,496 350,000 
SC . See 1,172 335,016 860,000 
arr re eee 579 329, 360,000 
New Hampshire....... 263 263,! 290,000 
(TE rece 857 275,000 
CL 5-60 6 00: 696.0% 96 240,000 
NMR. 6 b:6:8 e509 0:0:0.0'% 439 240,000 
Nas cob 14.408 6-4:0-4 0'9.900 511 202,349 225,000 
WOT e's oe .0 ieee 314 157,258 170,000 
Massachusetts ....... 243 138,233 155,000 
New BEGRICO.. 2c ccc cce 56 88,625 93,000 
POMBE 6-6 6.0.0 4:89:08 22 79,022 79,022 
I ad eters 0 00.8 94 67,343 70,000 
| ay), er 184 61,720 68,000 
Connecticut’ ......+..5+ 136 61,2326 66,000 
RRs craven p o0:0-0aie ois 114 42,182 45,000 
South Dakota......... 28 209,045 29,045 
THEW POLEO sc c0 a cee se 92 21,117 25,000 
“iS ES, ai et Se nae eae 65 13,143 13,436 
node ISMnd....+.++: 20 10,570 10,646 
MRI 5 ali odiee odious ee 59 8,567 8,567 
TIOINWATE cc ccccsscces 35 8,409 8,500 
WOME 4.0 cscs evese 49 7,678 8,700 
AMAME Sic ca oipiaeses 4 4,255 4,255 


In the Following Tabulation Is Shown the Reported and 
Computed Cut by Species 2 
Production 
Reported Computed 







KIND Or Woop M ft. b. m. M ft. b. m. 
Totals 33,151,569 35,831,239 
Ce ae err eae 12,485,410 13,539,464 
MIO BIR sb 0:0. 9:0-4'a'0.04'6'40 0.5 Win 00.0 © 5,327,720 f 5,000 
WRITE DUGG, . 0.00 ccc ec peceresccss 2,050,706 50,000 
Mae etadig Mi bad bes be ea ee RD 1,967,694 2,250,000 
ai 6 pea p tc eRdte 4 soci eod bee 1,962,055 2,200,000 
WEStOEH PINE. cb occ cc cco cer eceenve 1,868,822 1,960,000 
ere ee OG 975,913 1,125,000 
CRMGODE coxa o.she 005 pec geste eimeeseas 917,445 950,000 
EMO Ang 5 a kivin esos os CV ep ence aes 802,089 860,000 


Reported Computed 









KIND OF Woop M ft. bu m. M ft. b. m. 
Gun (ved Gnd GOD. 6 occ cs heater 730,662 788,000 
Ea ee eeiirns ee ears 487,458 487,458 
MeUN ie gies at <idieln Lind oO ok k bees 887,283 415,000 
CNMNENID dso Ks cvcks ose cl owe sie 882,652 415,000 
Larch (and tamarack)............ 348,659 380,000 
MORO DOMIOE rec cas bas ce vetaees i 350,000 
Beech 296,000 
Cedar 265,000 
PEN a areal okt, wi Riek fen oar hac ohn aE 249,902 265,000 
UE NPN IEE 505s: 0:0:6 100.8 Vales See 8 eave 198,112 198,000 
MMT 5.64 aiu hia'e-eco-wict dein alwtar aa eae 191,853 205,000 
ON Ga os 65-0 hoo. ee ieee 203,000 
ee Te ee ee eee 190,000 
EEE reer eerie Fe ir 175,000 
Pe MIR a ails a6 ba dca ites oh eete eee 132,600. 
PERENR  o. wie alive aiportia Pele oe SoeTee 95,000 
Pee ee ere CECE Pore 90,000 
MEN FG ca- orc ace bane a wane ale a eae 62,000 
po  PUCEE TTT ECT CE rer 82,000 
SE ORR oe's 6 deeb ees ceeeeks 11,400 





ee » 


All other 52,712 56,117 
Divided Among Five Classes of Mills, Arranged According 
to Quantity Produced, the Reported Cut and 
Computed Cut Are as Follows 


Reported 


Computed 
Number 


Dstimated 


CLASS of mills Production number Production 

reporting M ft.b.m. of milla M ft. b. m. 

Totals 16,408 338,151,569 24,815 35,831,239 
Class 1. Mills cutting 

50 M to 499 M....10,429 1,943,481 17,416 8,245,541 


Class 2. Mills cutting 
500 M to 999 M... 


2,459 1,640,235 | 3,689 
Class 3. Mills cutting 


2,460,685 


1,000 M to 4,900 M 2,177 4,272,404 2,352 4,615,941 
Class 4. Mills cutting 
5,000 M to 9,999 M450 3,294,610 459 3,360,502 


Class 5, Mills cutting 
10,000 M and over. 893 22,000,749 899 22,148,570 
To Permit a Ready Comparison of the Lumber Production 
of Previous Years, the Reported Cut and Estimated 
Cut for 14 Years Are Given Below 


Reported cut Number of Hatm’td total 


YEAR of lumber active mills cut of lumber 
M feet reporting M feet 
1904 135,139 19,127 43,000,000 
Sov 906 














1905 61 43,500,000 
1906 1,736 46,000,000 
1907 56,154 46,000,000 
1908 8,224,369 42,000,000 
1909 44,509,761 44,509,761 
1910 018,282 44,500,000 
1911 008,207 43,000,000 
1912 158,414 45,000,000 
19138 ,387,009 44,000,000 
1914 7,346,023 40,500,000 
1915 YSH,473 R 88,000,000 
S| eee, GT 17,201 40,000,000 
BORD cvccvevcosvcteneeaeee 16,408 36,000,000 


BPBDBD DDD PDD 


THE AUTHORITIES of the Panama Canal Zone have 
been making some recent tests of the temperature of steel 
exposed to the sun in that region. Under favorable con- 
dition a temperature of 133 degrees was obtained at 3:30 
p. m, on April 26. While this is high it is thought to be 
lower than temperatures in the dry sections of the West 
and Southwest, as the humidity in the air of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone to a considerable extent diminishes solar 
radiation. Steel with a white surface reaches a tempera- 
ture lower by 20 degrees than that with a black coating 
and the recommendation is, therefore, that the corrugated 
iron roofs of houses in the Canal Zone be painted white 
instead of being left in the usual black. Imagine, how- 


ever, living in a house with such a roof in that section, 
regardless of the color. 
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HUGE HOUSING PROJECT ON GOVERNMENT'S HANDS 


Model City Planned for Workers at Great Shell Load- 


ing Plant, Now Near Completion 

New York, July 2.—A record is credited to the Ord- 
jhance Department, U. 8. A., as a result of its construc- 
tion feat of within six months’ time converting a clay 
field of shrub timber ‘‘somewnere in New Jersey’’ into 
a great shell loading plant with a capacity, when in nor- 
mal operation, of 52,000 shells a day. The site of 2,500 
acres was selected last December and contracts were let, 
and today the great plant, which will employ 6,000 work 
ers and utilize 2,000 ions of materials daily, is practically 
complete, with only about 25 per cent of the mechanical 
equipment left to instal, 

The plans call for over 100 buildings with a floor space 
of 1,300,000 square feet. Over 28,000,000 feet of lumber 
has been used, and in the operating units alone 5,500,000 
square feet of asbestos metal covering, 750,000 square 
feet of asbestos Iwned lumber and 1,000,000 feet of wall 
board have been used. The plant is being built at a cost 
of $11,000,000, including provisions for the housing and 
weliare of the employees. 

The operating part of the plant consists of thirteen 
units for loading an equal number of sized shells, and each 
unit is a complete plant in itself, placed at such a distance 
from its neighbor as to localize any possible explosion, 

The problem involved in the establishment of this plant 
was not confined to the erection and operation of the 
plant but included also the laying out and erection of a 
complete city with homes for the workers, with heating, 
lighting, water and sewerage systems, laundry, restau- 
rants, hospitals, life and health departments ete., all de- 
signed to caier to the needs of the 5,000 employees and 
their families. All these buildings naturally are of frame 
construction, 

To house all the unskilled employees unable to find 
accommodations in the neighborhood requires twenty dor- 
mitories with a total floor space of more than 114,000 
square feet, while nine buildings are required for the 
skilled help, and additional houses for inspectors, fore- 
men ete., altogether necessitating a floor space of 250,000 
feet. 

Two central plants, with a capacity of 2,500 boiler 
horsepower each, designed for independent operation, sup- 
ply steam for heating purposes thru overhead pipe lines. 
Water is pumped from seven wells, supplying 1,800,000 
gallons a day, to a reservoir holding 2,000,000 gallons. In 
ease of fire, twelve streams with nozzle pressure of 35 
pounds per square inch and a capacity of 3,000 gallons a 
minute can be trained on any building. An automatie 
auxiliary salt water system is also available for fire pur- 
poses. Mobile fire fighting apparatus and two shifts 
of fire fighters are maintained, 

A fully equipped 16-bed hospital, with a staff of seven 
doctors and a corps of nurses, two well equipped elub 
houses, baseball grounds, moving picture theater, a large 
laundry and a fumigating plant for treating the clothes 
worn in the shell loading plant are other features planned 
for this model workers’ city, which, all in all, will rep 
resent the apex of the town planner’s and the housing 
expert’s art. 

A board of officers to represent the Ordnance Depart- 
ment in the preparation and approval of plans for the 
_ construction of the Neville Island plant for heavy cannon 
and projectiles to be constructed by the United States 
Steel Corporation has been appointed by Gen, C. C. Wil- 
liams, acting chief of ordnance, as follows: Col. Charles 
C, Jamieson, president; Col. Charles M. Wesson; Lt. Col. 
H. B. Hunt; Lt, Col. W. P. Barba; Lt. Col. F. Kk. Wal- 
ters; Lt. Col. R. ?. Lamont, and Maj. Charles A. Walker, 
jr. The personnel of this board has been selected because 
of the intimate knowledge of each member of the scien- 
tific and practical details of the art of making steel and 
gun forgings, Maj. A. B. Hubbard, formerly ordnance 
engincer for the Midvale Steel Co., will be called upon 
by the board for work in connection with the selection 
of a machine tool equipment and machine operation. 

Plans for the construction of the Neville Island plant 
are well advanced and the purchases of equipment have 
begun, 





TELLS OF SIAMESE MILL OPERATIONS 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 29,—Direct from the lumber- 
ing plant of the Borneo Co. (Ltd.), Sriracho, Siam, H. J. 
Hewitt, sawmill man, gives some interesting facts regard- 
ing mill operations on the other side of the Pacific. ‘In 
Siam sometimes it takes twenty-four years to get a stick 
from forest to mill,’’ said Mr. Hewitt, who is now at 2252 
Sixty-second Street, West. Most of the timber cut in 
the Sriracho mill requires a long time in transport. A 
large quantity is brought down the Menam River, and 
it frequently takes eight years to make the drive. Mr. 
Hewitt said: 


Delays are due to low water during the dry season and to 
numerous rapids and waterfalls. At a portage the logs are 
hauled by elephants to the next landing place. In Siam 
elephants do the heavy work, as contrasted with the donkey 
engine and steel cable in America, As to speed, the donkey 
has it on the elephant. The donkey is not temperamental. 
With plenty of wood and water it will work twenty-four hours 
a day. But the elephant, which costs about as much as the 
donkey, has temperament to spare, and sometimes hurls its 
driver against a tree, breaking all his bones, or throws a 
lumberjack down and steps on him. ‘The Borneo Co. operates 
a narrow gage railroad twenty-five miles into the jungle. 
To some extent donkey engines are used for yarding and 
loading, but most of the timber is brought out by elephants, 
of which the company owns twenty-five for that purpose. 
Some of the timber cut in the Sriracho mill is so hard that 
about two cuts in a log is all a saw will stand; conse 
quently there is plenty of work for filers. It takes about 
300 native loggers and lumbermen to turn out 50,000 feet 
of lumber in ‘nine and one-half hours. There are 175 varieties 
of merchantable timber in the woods back of Sriracho. 


Mr. Hewitt went to Siam eighteen months ago for 
Henry Disston & Sons to solve some difficulties in the 
Borneo Co.’s mill. The chie? trouble was grit, which 
required changing saws ‘from twelve to eighteen times 
during the day of nine and a half hours. He removed 





some of the difficulties by barking and washing the logs, 
and while he made other improvements such as are found 
in modern American plants he was not able entirely to 
solve the grit problem. 

While Mr. Hewitt was in Siam the Government declared 
war on Germany, interned all German subjects and seized 
sixteen steamboats. The vessels were taken by the aufhor- 
ities about thirty mimutes before the official declaration 
of war, thereby forestalling possible damage to machinery 
and equipment, 


HYDROPLANES TO BE USED IN LOGGING CAMPS 


Batuurst, N. B., June 29.—That hydroplanes will be 
found invaluable for use in logging camps and at saw- 
mills, as well as for war and pleasure purposes, is indi- 
cated in advices received from the Bathurst Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) of Bathurst, N. B. Angus MeLean, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, declares that while the com- 
pany has been considering the installation 0. hydroplanes 
at its operations for some time, ‘‘we have not yet com- 
pleted our plans, but we have a representative at the 
present time looking over the hydroplane service in France 
and England, with a view of securing for us a couple 
of machines 1or this service. Our intention, of course, 
is to use these hydroplanes for taking men and supplies 
into the woods to points that are difficult to reach in the 
ordinary way, owing to the fact that large sections of 
the country down here have practically no roads, ana 
the contour is rough, making it expensive to construct 
roads. We would also use the hydroplanes for scouting 
and protecting the timber from forest fires.’’ 








WOMEN LIKE LOADING SLABS 


KLcno, Wis., July 1.—Loading or handling slabs has 
never been considered an infant’s job around a sawmill. 
The fact that women are loading slabs, that they like 
the work and that they do not find it too difficult or too 
heavy is excellent proof of their capability for hard 
work, The accompanying illustration shows two women 
slab loaders that work at the plant of the Charles W. Fish 





TWO SLAB LOADERS WHO LIKE THEIR WORK 


Lumber Co. here. There was a time when a number of 
the mills in the North burned up their slabs, but due to 
the coal shortage there is now not the slightest difficulty 
for any mill to sell its entire output of slabs. Conse- 
quently every slab produced at the Fish plant here that 
is not used by the company itself is sold. These slabs 
come out of the mill and drop down in a pile. From this 
pile the slabs are taken to a gasoline saw and cut into 
stove lengths. Then they are thrown on a conveyor and 
transported up until they drop inside the door of a box 
car. The women shown in the illustration then get hold 
of them and pile the slabs in the ears. As may be seen 
from tlie illustration, they are dressed for the character 
of work they are doing. Slab buyers are making the 
rounds of the northern mills and purchasing practically 
all the slabs they can get hold of. 





CANADIAN SPRUCE PRODUCERS SHORT OF LABOR 


VANCOUVER, B. C., June 29.—In connection with the 
statement of Mr. Joynson-Hicke, chairman of the British 
parliamentary air committee, that England was preparing 
to launch into a tremendous campaign of airship building, 
the Imperial Munitions Board of Canada, which has offices 
in Vancouver, states that the organization in the Domin- 
ion for the production of airplane timber was complete, 
except in one particular. It was pointed out that the best 
timber for th's purpose was Sitka spruce, of which a fair 
amount was to be found in Washington and Oregon but 
was found in abundance up the British Columbia coast. 
There were 70,000 men engaged in the woods and mills 
of Washington and Oregon but only 3,200 men in British 
Columbia, where thousands more could be employed if 
they were available. The output of spruce now is four 
times what it was in January last, put with a complete 
organization such as has been effected it could be. in- 
creased enormously if there was labor to operate the log- 
ging camps and sawmills. 


LOYAL LOGGERS JUSTIFY THEIR NAME 


Pine Producers Pledge Support to Production Heads 
Decisions, Following Example of Employees 





SPOKANE, WASH., June 29.—Seventy-two timber owners 
and operators of mills and logging camps in the Inland 
Kmpire met here yesterday afternoon with Col. Brice P. 
Disque, head of the spruce production division of the 
army, and pledged support to the Government’s program 
of spruce production for airplanes. 

Matching the faith placed in Colonel Disque last Sat- 
urday by the representatives of the 25,000 lumber workers 
of this territory, the operators, after discussing the wage 
situation and the labor conditions of the district pledged 
themselves to abide by the decision of Colonel Disque as to 
wages and conditions during the war. 

‘“Power has now been granted by both the employers and 
employees in the lumber industry,’’ said Colonel Disque 
after the meeting. ‘‘It is now my duty to promulgate an 
order covering the wages of the workers and the conditions 
of labor to govern the mills and logging camps of the In- 
land Empire. 

“¢T will issue a bulletin setting forth in detail my de- 
cision as soon as possible, perhaps in a week, 

‘A magnanimous spirit has been displayed by the 
men connected with the lumber industry, and having so 
successfully appealed to their patriotism I am confident 
that my decision will be met with the proper spirit by 
employers and employees, with the result that the Inland 
Empire will contribute a mighty force to the winning of 
this war.’’ 

At the meeting held in the assembly room of the Timber 
Products Manufacturers yesterday afternoon and at- 
tended by seventy-two lumbermen and the staff of Colonel 
Disque, the meeting closed with the unanimous adoption 
of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, Vy the lumbermen and logging operators of the 
Inland Kmpire, assembled at the call of Col. Brice P. Disque, 
commanding the spruce production division of the aviation 
section of the signal corps of the United States Army, that 
the organization of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men and the extension of its operations to this district have 
been of incalculable value to the lumber industry; that the 
spirit of fairness and the sincerity of Colonel Disque in for- 


warding production of airplanes and other war materials 
with justice to all persons and localities justifies and has our 


‘umininious indorsement. 


Resolved, That we hereby reaffirm our unqualified acqui- 
escence in any and all rules, regulations and conditions now 
in effect, or hereafter to be issued by Colonel Disque, pledging 
the loyalty, codperation and full support of the lumber indus- 
try in the Inland Empire. 

Lumber manufacturers who addressed the meeting in- 
cluded J. P. MeGoldrick, head of the MeGoldrick Lum- 
ber Company; A. W. Laird, general manager of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Company; Fred Herrick, of the Milwaukee 
Lumter Company; R. M. Hart, general manager of 
the Blackwell Lumber Company; Huntington Taylor, gen- 
cral manager of the Rutledge Timber Company, and K. H. 
Van Ostrand, head of the Craig Mountain Lumber Com- 
pany. 

I.enneth Ross, of Missoula, manager of the lumbering 
intcrests of the Anaconda Copper Company, who was in 
»pokane as the personal representative of John D. Ryan, 
icnd of the aircraft production board, addressed the men 
on the aireraft work of the Inland Empire. 

Mr. Ross is stimulating the production of white pine 
«nd western pine to provide wing beam stock for airplanes. 
S:ruce is to be used as far as possible, but the Inland 
IXmpire wood will be used instead of spruce where neces- 
sary in order that*the greatest number of airplanes can 
he built in the least time possible. 

At noon Colonel Disque and his staff and the visiting 
lumbermen were guests of the military affairs committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce at luncheon at the Daven- 
port. Colonel Disque was the principal speaker and ex- 
plained to the people present the work of his division 
and the plans now being carried out for increasing pro- 
duction of spruce 1,000 percent over normal production 
a year ago. 

Kk. F. Cartier Van Dissel, of the Phoenix Lumber Co., 

yas chairman at the meeting, and Mayor C. M. Fassett 
was one of the speakers, 





RESERVATION TIMBER CHANGES HANDS 


KLAMATH Fas, OrE., June 29.—The sale of 100,- 
000,000 feet of timber on the Klamath Reservation to the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls, has just 
been approved by the Government, according to J. M. 
Bedford, who has charge of timoer on the reservation. 
The timber lies in the northern Mount Scott unit in a 
narrow strip on the west side of the Klamath marsh 
north of Sand Creek. The price paid was $3.35 a thou- 
sand feet. The company is given seven years in which 
to remove the timber. This tract lies directly adjacent 
to the 300,000,000 feet in the Crater and Paulina national 
forests bought two years ago by this same company and 
the logging railread now being built by the Pelican Bay 
people from the Espee terminus at Kirk will pass directly 
thru the land. The road when completed will be twenty 
miles long. The company is now cutting 50,000,000 feet 
a year and the addition will give it material for eight 
years’ run. Forty ears of logs a day dre shipped down 
to the mill here, 

Mr. Bedford declares that 14,000,000 feet of timber 
week are being cut on the Klamath Reservation and 500 
men are working in the mills and logging camps there. 





TuHE largest rice crop in the history of America is pre 
dicted by the Rice Millers’ Association. The annual pre- 
liminary estimate issued July 1 shows that there are 
1,130,000 acres planted to rice this season, as compared 
with 978,000 acres last year, and the acreage in 1917 
established a new high mark. Rice, like wheat, will be 
handled by the growers and millers under contract ™ ith 
the Federal Food Administration and at prices fixed by 
the Government. 
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WOULD REGULATE INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


Manufacturers Ask Readjustment of Premium Rates— 
Urge Merit System’s Use 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 29.—The Spokane Safety Coun- 
cil, of which Floyd L. Daggett is manager, in conjune- 
tion with the similar councils of Everett, Seattle and 
Tacoma has petitioned the industrial ‘insurance commis- 
sion of the State of Washington for several important re- 
visions of the present plan of operation. Harold Preston 
has been retained as counsel for all of the organizations 
associated with the Spokane Safety Council. 

The petitioners ask that a readjustment be made in 
premium rates so as to reduce the rate for sawmills to $2 
per $100 of pay roll, starting June 1 this year. It is 
shown that the pay rolls of the sawmills from Oct, 1, 1917, 
to Oct. 1, 1918, will approximate $16,000,000. 

On behalf of shingle mills the petitioners ask that there 
be immediately put into effect a reduction of the shingle 
mill-rate to not more than $2.20 for $100 of pay roll. 
Attention 1s called to the fact in both rate instances 
that during the period of four years since the operation 
of the commission the actual cost to the class fund for 
logging has been $2.80 for $100 of pay roll; sawmills, 
$1.62; shingle mills, $1.75; and wooa saws $4.29. 

The petitioners also ask that all industrials in the 
class above quoted be given a readjustment of rates so 
as to put into effect the merit system, brought into being 
by the amendment of 1917 by establishing a rate-zone sys- 
tem applicable to each subdivision of the class. It is 
suggested that the zones be divided into five, based on 
the records shown annually by the individual plants, the 
results being an evidence of the individual rating system, 
a retention of the class principle and a financial en- 
couragement to prevention and reduction of accidents. 

The attention of the commission is called to the fact 
that there are between 14,000 and 18,000 employees in 
the class 10 division covering lumbering and the con- 
tributions to the accident fund average in the neigh- 
borhood of $180,000 a month. It is essential that a fol- 
low up system should be put into effect by the commission 
whereby a check can be quickly made on firms reporting 
and those not reporting. Clerical help is offered by the 
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PLANER FITTED WITH A RIPSAW AT THE PLANT OF THE HATTEN LUMBER CO. 


safety councils if needed by the State, the expense to be 
borne by the lumbermen, 

In this connection also the commission is petitioned to 
inaugurate a revision of the system of checking up pay- 
ments made to injured workmen. The suggestion is made 
that the pay rolls or contributions when coming into the 
department go thru the hands of a classification clerk. 
The claims also should come before this classification 
clerk, and council members ask that some such system of 
checking be put into effect immediately. 


TacoMA, Wasu., June 29.—Logging is more danger- 
ous than sawmill work, the State Industrial Insurance 
Commission ruled yesterday in readjusting basie pre- 
mium rates. The number and costs of accidents in log- 
ging, compared with sawmill and shingle mill work, re- 
sult in the commission reducing the sawmill premium rate 
from 2.5 percent to 2 percent, while logging was left at 
3.5 percent. The shingle mill rate was reduced from 
2.5 percent to 2.2 percent, and booming from 3.5 to 2.3 
percent. As a result logging companies will pay more 
into the accident fund on future premium calls, while 
the others will pay less. The premium is based on the 
total payroll of each company. 


FOREST FIRES RAGE IN MICHIGAN 


MANCELONA, MicH., July 1.—Thousands of dollars’ 
worth of timber and cut wood was destroyed up to last 
Saturday by forest fires which were raging east of this 
city on a front of several miles. At that time it appeared 
certain that unless rain came soon the fire would spread 
over several hundred acres of adjoining timber lands. A 
high wind on friday fanned the flames so that it was 
almost impossible to fight them, altho a large crew of 
firefighters was on hand and many more were ready for 
the call. 

This fire is said to be the worst in two years. Last year 
the season was wet and the timber never was dry enough 





to burn readily. It is reported that at least one logging 
camp was burned in this fire, the men barely being able 
to escape. 

The timber is owned by the Antrim Iron Co., the East 
Jordan Lumber Co., the Dupont Powder Co. and the 
Stearns Salt & Lumber Uo., the last named concern suf- 
fering the largest loss up to last Saturday. 

Reports from Gaylord, Mich., last Saturday said that 
the forest fires in the lumber camp districts near there 
were still raging, while volunteer fire fighters from An- 
trim, Otsego and Montmorency counties were battling 
frantically against the roaring flames. The woods in this 
section are unusually dry, while a stiff wind abets the fire. 
The loss here already is estimated at $100,000, 
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TIME AND LABOR SAVERS FOR A PLANING MILL 


NEw Lonpon, Wis., July 1.—The planing mill of the 
Hatten Lumber Co. is probably operated with fewer men 
than any other planing mill in the United States. The 
same is true of the loading dock. The fact is that the 
men who ordinarily tail the planers load the cars and 
this is accomplished by means of simple attachments to 
the planers that are shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. 

One of these illustrations shows a 2-inch board that 
has just been surfaced on two sides being split in two 
by a horizontal band resaw. A part of the planing ma- 
chine is shown at the extreme left of the illustration and 
it is so arranged that the surfaced plank is fed mechan- 
ically to the resaw. From the resaw, as can be seen from 
the illustration, there is a conveyor or trough that reaches 
directly out to the loading dock. The boards coming thru 
the planer and the resaw are forced: out to the car in a 
steady stream, and as the ear is spotted so that the lumber 
arrives at the door it is easy for one man to do all the 
loading. It does not take a great deal of effort to get 
the freight car correctly spotted and as the lumber enters 
the door about two feet from the roof it is easy for the 
man inside to do the loading. In this way, two men 
operate the planer and load the lumber, and it would be 
hard to figure out how fewer men could be used for this 
purpose. This machine is used for making shiplap and 
for roof boards. In making shiplap 2-inch stock is center 
matched so that when it is resawn it makes perfect ship- 


WAR LIABILITY BECOMES A WAR ASSET 


Government Sells German Plant in Ohio—Has Big 


Stock of Walnut Available 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 1.—There was great interest 
on Friday of last week among lumbermen in the publie 
sale of the leasehold in this city oceupied by the mill and 
lumber yard of ‘‘the Theodor Francke Erben,’’ which 
in the language of this country is the Theodor Francke 
state. The sale was conducted by Ossian Edwards, of 
Paris, Ky., representing A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien Prop 
erty Custodian, The purchaser was the Wood Mosaic 
Co., of New Albany, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., and the 
price paid was $30,100, which was three times the ap 
praisement, and the result of sharp competition, 

Among the bidders were Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer, in the 
hardwood business here and in Baltimore; tne Cherry 
Lumber Co. and Cineinnati Wire Bound Box Co., both of 
this city; G. A, Roy, of Lexington, Ky., and Ed. R. Dun- 
lap, representing a St. Louis company. The purchaser 
was represented by Merritt Rogers. 

The plant was established in this city about eight 
years ago by ‘Theodore Francke, of Hamburg, Germany, 
and was one of the largest of its kind in the West. It 
was devoted to all kinds ot hardwoods, but a specialty 
was made of walnut, which was exported to Germany in 
large quantities up to the time of the war. When the 
property was taken over by the custodian there still was 
a large stock of very valuable walnut, and altho the rep- 
resentative of the custodian already has sold close to 
$40,000 worth there remain about 1,000,000 feet of high 
grade walnut, but much of what is left is of 1-inch thick- 
ness and less. This is still to be disposed of, the sale of 
June 29 being only the lease covering the lumber yard 
and the mill. 

It is announced that the plant, from which many mil- 
lion feet of walnut were prepared for export to Germany, 
will be used for the manufacture of gun stocks and air- 
plane parts for the United States Government to carry 
on the war against Germany, 

The Francke Estate was represented by Albert Heidt, 
attorney, and Alex Schmidt, who has managed the busi- 





lap. While it is not possible to utilize this scheme for 
a very fast feed machine it does greatly speed up the out- 
turn of the slower feed machine besides doing away with 
two men, one to tail the machine and one to shove the 
lumber in the car. The Hatten Lumber Co, has been us- 
ing this plan-for several years and has found it extremely 
satisfactory. 

In the other illustration is shown a planer behind 
which a ripsaw is fitting up so that planing and ripping 
may be done at one operation. That is, if it is necessary 
to make 2x4’s out of 2x8’s the entire operation is ae- 
complished at one time and the running capacity of the 
machine is doubled. A chute leds out from this machine 
to the freight car and the lumber is all loaded by one 
man just as is that that comes from the machine shown 
in the other illustration. 


FIRE DESTROYS BIG HARDWOOD PLANT 


Boyne Ciry, Micu., July 1—The W. H. White Co.’s 
sawmill No. 1, in this city, one of the largest and most 
modern mills in the State and said to be the largest hard- 
wood finishing plant in the United States, was destroyed 
by fire last Friday night. The company’s administration 
building and a quantity of lumber in the vig storage yard 
also were consumed by the fire, at great loss. The mill 
alone was valued at $300,000. 

The fire was of unknown origin. It broke out about 
9:30 o’clock Friday night and, fanned by a strong lake 
breeze, spread quickly from mill to offices and yard, and 
threatened to sweep the town. A number of residences 
in proximity to the yards became ignited, but the fire de- 
partments of Boyne City and East Jordan, which re- 
sponded to the alarms, quickly quenched these incipient 
blazes. 

The W. H. White mill was being operated by the Mich- 
igan Trust Co. as receiver. It occupied the site where the 
former No. 1 mill and the big flooring plant were de- 
stroyed by fire about five years ago. 














“HOW LUMBER IS PLANED, RESAWN AND LOADED IN CARS BY TWO MEN 


ness in this city for several years. The proceeds of the 
sale of the lease and aH the lumber will be invested in 
Liberty bonds, 
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SEEK RELIEF IN PAYMENT OF LICENSE FEES 


VANCOUVER, B. C., June 29,—A plea for relief in econ- 
nection with the payment of fees on licenses, the exten- 
sion period of which expires on July 1, was made by a 
large deputation of timber owners who interviewed T, D. 
Pattullo, minister of lands at Victoria. It was claimed 
that if the government did not grant relief in a further 
extension of time or assistance of some kind many berths 
of timber which had been carried for years would have 
to be abandoned. Included in the deputation were a 
number who made it clear they were not among those 
who were in arrears on their licenses, but they believed 
that in the publie interest some relief should be provided 
to those who were. 

Mr. Pattullo, in replying to the timbermen, said the 
matter. had given the government very serious difficulty. 
Large numbers of the Iicenses were held on tae other side 
of the boundary, and men there had taken advantage of 
the war relief passed by the government to cut: out their 
payments altogether, tho previous to that they had been 
paying with a fair degree of regularity. This was also 
true to a certain extent with respect to eastern holders. 
They were making big profits in war contracts, but were 
making the British Columbia government wait while they 
used their money in enterprises which promised imme- 
diate profits. It was to meet that situation that the 
government had passed the legislation complained of. He 
was firmly convinced that in a general way only the indi- 
vidual would be affected, and that it wou. not prove a 
general hardship. Mr. Pattullo said there was no finality 
in the legislation, and that a solution could probably be 
found. 
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FIXED PRICES APPLY TO MILL SALES ONLY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3.—The new ruling issued 
last night by the War Industries Board on maximum 
prices for pine lumber covers all sales at the mill, which 
must not exceed the maximum prices fixed, but does not 
apply to sales at lumber yards wholesale or retail. 

J. H. Kirby, R. A. Long and F. W. Stevens, together 
with Judge L. C. Boyle and Frank Hagerman, attorneys, 
today held a conference at which they considered the 
new ruling and also went over other important matters 
of interest to the lumber trade. These include the pro- 
posal of the railroads that lumbermen who have had orders 
for railroad material on their books, in some instances 
for a year, and have been unable to ship them on account 
of embargoes ete., shall now fill them at the old prices, 
The Government having prevented the filling of these 
orders, lumbermen feel that they should not now be 
required to ship at prices lower than the new Govern- 
ment maximum mull prices. 

No formal announcement has been made that the 
prices on railroad material which it is sought to have 
placed for a year in advance in order to insure delivery 
when needed will be adjusted, as the price fixing commit- 
tee adjusts lumber prices every ninety days. 

The labor situation is such that many lumbermen fear 
their profits under the new prices may be entirely wiped 
out before the end of the ninety day period. This ques- 
tion also is to be discussed by the committee now here. 


em 


SOUTHERN PINE PRICE FIXING AMPLIFIED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—The new maximum prices 
fixed by the price fixing committee of the War Industries 
Board for softwood lumber include ‘‘service to pur- 
chaser.’’ This announcement was made tonight by the 
War Industries Board in a formal statement issued thru 
the committee on public information. It is understood 
to have been called forth by the action of some of the 
leading members of the southern pine committee, which 
appeared recently before the price fixing committee,, in 
declining to make sales of lumber f. 0. b. mill to retail 
dealers at the prices fixed by the committee, insisting 
that the business be handled thru their sales departments. 

John Henry Kirby, R. A. Long and F. W. Stephens are 
to ask for a rehearing by the committee tomorrow on 
southern pine prices to the trade. Tonight’s announce- 
ment apparently is designed to close the door to any 
further discussion until some time in September, the new 
$28 base price and list prices built upon it expiring at 
midnight Sept. 14. The statement follows in full: 

Under date of July 2 the price fixing committee of the War 
Industries Board passed the following supplementary ruling 
as to the application of prices for softwood lumber : 

“Notice as to application of prices for softwood lumber af 
fected by rulings of the price fixing committee of the War In- 
dustries Board: 

“All lumber manufacturers and dealers are hereby notified 
that the present prices for soft lumber for mill shipment as 
heretofore established or which may hereafter be established 
by the price fixing committee of the War Industries Board 
shall remain in effect during the period of time prescribed, 
and that in no case must orders for lumber for mill shipment 
or reconsignment thereof be accepted, sold or invoiced to 
any purchaser by either the manufacturer or dealer or other 
person at a greater price per item than the maximum price 
fixed by the price fixing committee of the War Industries 
Board, except where delivered prices are made to purchaser's 
destination points, in which cases freight may be added on 
the basis of standard weights for each item so priced; also 
except as to orders received or contracts made prior to the 
date of ruling of the price fixing committee governing the 
producing territory involved. . 

“The price fixing committee has taken the position that 
cost figures presented by the Federal Trade Commission on 
which the price fixing committee has based its rulings already 
include sales service to purchaser. So, in fact, in paying the 
price fixed in the ruling the purchaser has already paid for 
this sales service, The purchaser or public should not be 
asked to pay any additional price to any vendor offering mill 
shipments.” 


FORMER SALESMAN INJURED IN WAR 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHinoton, D. C., July 3.—Second Lieut. Harry H. 
Sheep, formerly salesman for the Standard Lumber Co. 
and for some time connected with the Georgia-Florida 
Emergency Bureau here, is back from France convalescing 
from a wound in the face that threatens to cost him 
the sight of one eye, Lieutenant Sheep passed thru Wash- 
ington enroute to his home at Elizabeth City, N. C., from 
the base hospital at Cape May, N. J. He was in ecom- 
mand of the intelligence squad of his unit and was in- 
jured by a mysterious explosion one night while making 
the rounds to see that bonfires were extinguished. The 
origin of the explosion has not been definitely determined. 





PURCHASING CONTRACTS ARE AWARDED 
[Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3.—The purchasing depart- 
ment of the general engineering depot has awarded to 
the Trexler Lumber Co., Newark, N. J., a contraet for 
supplying a considerable quantity of lumber. A contract 
has been awarded by this bureau to J. A. Isbell, Baxter, 
Tenn., for supplying pick handles, many of which will 
see service “‘over there.’’ The bureau of supplies and 
accounts, Navy Department, has awarded contracts as 
follows: 

Yellow pine lumber—East Coast Lumber Co., Water- 
town, Fla.; Cummer Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Yellow pine decking—Long-Bell Lumber Co., Beaumont 
Tex. : 

North Carolina pine—Fosburgh Lumber Co., Norfolk 
Va.; Trexler Lumber Co., Newark, N. J. ; 
ameene spruce—Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


_Turpentine—Yaryan Rosin & Turpentine Co., Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 


LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


Chairs—Emery Christopher Co., New York; W. D. 
Campbell Co., Washington; Theo. A. Kochs Co., Chicago; 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. (Inc.), New York, and 
8. Karpen & Bros., New York. 





CAMPS CALL FOR FIR IN QUANTITIES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHiInctTon, D. C., July 3.—The Fir Production 
Board has been assured that the War Department will 
use fir lumber for extensions to the cantonment camps at 
American Lake, Wash.; Des Moines, Iowa; Rockford, 
Ill., and Battle Creek, Mich. While no formal announce- 
ment has yet been made by Secretary of War Baker the 
fir board has received advance orders for approximately 
48,000,000 feet or lumber for delivery at these points. 
It is expected that about 80,000,000 feet will be required 
for the four camps before the extensions are completed. 

The fir board received during June orders for 52,000,000 
feet of lumber and orders have since come in for up- 
ward of 15,000,000 feet that have not yet been figured 
up. 





WILL ERECT SIXTEEN HUNDRED HOUSES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3.—Steps are under way to 
erect 1,600 houses at Wilmington by the housing section 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Despite this fact 
many families have been notified by their landlords to 
move, and the situation is acute. The city council has 
been asked to remove the ban on frame dwellings in or- 
der that ready made shelters may be erected to house 
temporarily the ship yard workers who are flocking to 
the city. Some landlords have the profiteering bug. 
Many complaints have been received of excessive rents. 





HOO-HOW TO HAVE FRATERNIZING LUNCHEONS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 3.—A weekly Hoo-Hoo luncheon 
at which members of the order and lumbermen generally 
of St. Louis will get together to become better acquainted 
and to spread the fraternal principles of the order will 
be held. This was decided upon today at a meeting of 
representatives of Hoo-Hoo. The first of these luncheons 
will be held next Wednesday at the American Annex 
Hotel. It is believed that the meetings will be well at- 
tended and considerable interest has been shown in the 
movement. 





COAST OPERATORS PROMISE FULL SUPPORT 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Tacoma, WASH., June 29.—Douglas fir operators at 
the convention of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion’ Friday, June 28, promised tlie Government a min- 
imum of 600 ears of fir airplane stock a month delivered 
at the big eut-up plant at Vancouver, Wash. This de- 
cision, which was rendered with much patriotic enthusiasm, 
followed the earnest appeals of Major Everett G. Griggs, 
formerly a prominent lumberman and now in charge of 
the fir airplane production for the signal corps. Major 
Griggs asserted that enough airplane fir must be forth- 
coming to keep the Vancouver plant busy. It must be 
literally buried with logs. The mill managers agreed to 
give their personal attention at least one day a week to 
the selection of fir logs for shipment to Vancouver so that 
the plant will be able to cut fully 9,000,000 feet of air- 
plane fir a month. 

While the meeting was in session advice came from 
Robert B. Allen, secretary of the association, who is in 
Washington, D. ©., that 60,000,000 feet of ecantonment 
stock has been ordered thru the Fir Production Board for 
delivery at Battle Creek, Mich., Rockford, Dl., and Des 
Moines, Iowa. Immediate shipments are required. The 
millmen promptly took upon their shoulders the tremen- 
dous task of making up a full train load-of lumber every 
day for swift dispatch across the country until the entire 
order is filled. 

Unofficial advices also were received indicating that the 
Government soon will place orders with the fir manufae- 
turers for 60,000,000 feet for refrigerator cars, 25,000,000 
feet for the navy and 35,000,000 feet for construction of 
Daugherty type vessels in eastern shipyards. 

Most operators reported their stocks running low but 
with enough material on hand to supply all the Govern- 
ment needs. Commercial business continues brisk and the 
full output of the mills during the rest of the summer and 
early fall will be needed to meet all requirements. The 
new terms of sale recently adopted by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association providing for cash net in 
sixty days and one percent discount within five days 
after arrival of car at destination were made the terms 
of the West Coast association and will go into immediate 
effect. Discounts will be provided on sales to the Govern- 
ment inasmuch as the Government buys its lumber f. o. b. 
at the mills and the mills do not get the usual advantage 
of underweights. 

A new discount list No. 23 has been issued quoting the 
prices recently fixed by the Government’s price fixing 
committee. Manufacturers attending the meeting ex- 
pressed the belief that all sales to the trade as well as to 
the Government will be made on a basis of this list. H. 
B. Van Duzer, of Portland, chairman of the fir produc- 
tion board of the Government, explained to the meeting 
thit Government orders will be distributed among the 
mills without delay and that the Government is willing to 
pay the full market price provided only it is not required 
to pay a higher price than prevails for the trade. There 
is every indication that prices to the trade cannot be 
maintained lower than the prices to the Government. 

Ralph H. Burnside, president, and E. D. Kingsley, vice 
president of the association, reported on the recent con- 
vention of the National and on their experiences at the 
price fixing hearings in Washington, 





LUMBERMEN 





MILLIONS OF SHINGLES IN THIS ORDEX 
[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr & Co., of New York, who have the contract for 
housing at the big Government nitrate plant at Mussel 
Shoals, Ala., will use 5,000,000 shingles in the operation. 
The expectation is that these shingles will be fir of the 
‘*A’? grade, The oraer was first placed for premium shin- 
gles with a British Columbia mill, thru Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Chicago. These shingles were to cost Uncle Sam 
$4.50 a thousand af the mill. In view of the character 
of work the premium shingle was considered of better 
grade than required and steps were taken at once to 
cancel the order, placing it instead thru the Fir Produc- 
tion Board. The price for ‘‘ A,’’ generally used in commer- 
cial trade thruout the West, when the land grant freight 
is figured in, will be a little more than one-half the price 
of premiums. 

Southern lumbermen who have heard of the order are 
inclined to ‘‘kick’’ because cypress shingles were not 


used, since they could be shipped on a short haul and 
lower freight rate. 





TO HEAR NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3.—On Friday the trans- 
portation committee of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be given a hearing by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the 25 percent freight 
rate advance. Among other things the committee will 
contend that an advance of 3 cents a hundred pounds will 
average up to 25 percent so far as lumber is concerned. 
The Railroad Administration provided for a 5-cent 
advance. , 





SOUTHERN PINE ORDERS HEAVY 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3.—The Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau during the last week has placed orders 

for lumber aggregating 16,000,000 feet. 

Orders for 4,500,000 feet were received by the Georgia- 
Florida bureau, Larger orders also were placed with the 

North Carolina and Alabama-Mississippi bureau. 








WEST COAST ORDERS REACH HIGH FIGURES 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 29.—H. B. Van Duzer, chairman 
of the Fir Production Board, said this morning that or- 
ders for 45,000,000 feet of fir will be placed with mills 
of Oregon and Washington as early as possible. The 
material is to be used in cantonment construction and 
hence will consist to a large extent of side lumber. It 
will be sent east in solid trainloads. 

The office is constantly placing large orders for the 
Government, outside of material wanted for ship con- 
struction. : 

Word was received here tonight that an order for 
twenty-five carloads of 18-inch red cedar shingles of the 
best grade has been placed with the Coates Shingle Mill 
in Hoquiam, Wash., for use in cantonment construction. 
These are reported as being the first shingles ordered for 
cantonment construction and it is predicted will be fol- 
lowed by others. It is understood here that the order 
was placed thru the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 





SPRUCE PRODUCTION HASTENED 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 29.—As a result of an agreement 
reached Thursday with the lumber operators in the Spo- 
kane district and the workingmen of the same district 
last Saturday, both employers and employees have agreed 
to submit all their differences to arbitration by Col. 
Brice P. Disque, commanding the spruce producétion divi- 
sion of the U. 8. Signal Corps, here. This result of nego- 
tiations extending over a considerable period was made 
known here today. Employers and employees in western 
Oregon and Washington had already reached an agree- 
ment along this line. 

Another important order makes the spruce production 
division the clearing house for all orders for industrial 
hardware, such as logging machinery and equipment. 
They must come thru the office of Colonel, Disque. The 
order includes Puget Sound and makes Portland the dis- 
tributing center for the Pacific Northwest. 

It was announced today, too, that many spruce camps 
will go on a 10-hour working basis until July 31 that 
spruce production may be increased. A bulletin issued 
by Colonel Disque says: 

Commencing upon receipt of the bulletin to that effect, all 
spruce camps that are designated by the spruce production 
division will operate ten hours per day with the under- 
standing that this authority will only be effective to and 
including July 31. 

It is essential that an immediate increase in spruce produc- 
tion be accomplished and this is regarded as one means of 
assisting. 

All other logging camps will continue under the 8-hour 
basis and no spruce camps will employ additional men be- 
tween the receipt of this bulletin and July 31, but will obtain 
necessary additional help thru enlisted men furnished by the 
spruce production division. 

Only such spruce camps will operate on this 10-hour day as 
may be designated from the spruce production division head- 
quarters, 

: BBB PIII I I IF 


With the present demand upon transportation re- 
sources it is absolutely necessary that local sources 0! 
supply be given preference over more distant ones, to 
save the longer freight hauls; and this principle is being 
rigidly applied in the distribution of coal. Yet the Gov- 
ernment goes to Washington State for five million shingles 
for a Government nitrate plant in Alabama, instead of 
using cypress shingles from the immediate neighborhood. 
And if these officials think there is anything the matter 
with cypress shingles the next time they make a pilgrim- 
age to Mount Vernon they should take a squint at its root. 
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RAILROAD AND 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 1.— The new Government 
maximum prices for railroad and car material, based on 
the $28 general maximum price arranged by the price 
fixing committee of the War Industries Board in agree- 
ment with representatives of the southern pine industry, 
have been formally approved. The new price list, repre- 
senting a distinct advance in accordance with the gen- 
eral upward trend of prices under the new arrangement, 
follows: 


FOR RAILROAD AND CAR MATERIAL 
Government yellow pine or southern yellow pine maximum prices 
effective midnight June 14 to and including Sept. 14, 1918, 
covering States of Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Georgia, 

Florida and Alabama, 


Flooring, Ceiling and Drop Siding, Worked Standard Pat- 
terns Length 8’ to 20’ (A) 





B&Btr.Hrt. Rift B&Btr.Rift B&Btr. No. 1 No, 2 
L -38 Pieowiad.......< $54.00 $48.00 $36.00 $34.00 $24.50 
14%x4 Flooring....... 66.00 60.00 48.00 
1 x4 Flooring 46.00 34.00 32.00 24.50 
14%x4 Flooring... 57.00 45.00 
1 26 Fiooring....... 36.50 33.00 25.50 
1 x3 to 6” Flooring... 25.00 
1 x4 & 6” Flooring... 25.00 
Gee Calling.....65 32.00 30.50 23.50 
et Collinge, ....0s 35.00 33.00 24.50 
13/16x4 Ceiling...... 40.00 87.00 27.50 
14%x4 Ceiling........ 47.00 43.00 30.50 
%x4 Partition...... 87.00 34.00 
%4 x6. Partition.. . 39.50 36.50 






1 x6 Drop siding.... R 82.50 26.50 
(A) Add $1 per thousand feet for specified lengths: 





Rough Boards and Finish Random Lengths (B) 
“Gg?” No, 1 No, 2 No, 3 No. 4 
(C) Com.(D) Com.(D) Com. Com. 
I os Ee erie, $32.50 $39.00 $24.00 
By a sists siete é 30.00 25.00 
UE oe aries 28.00 23.00 $20.50 $14.50 
eo ee 29.00 24.00 20.50 14.50 
ED! Ogibaisee ors 29.00 25.00 21.00 14.50 
DRM) ea pawns y. 29.00 25.00 21.00 14.50 
ee error 35.50 32.00 27.00 21.50 14.50 
14%x4 to 36.00 
14x10 & 38.00 
1%x4 to 36.00 
14%4x10 & 38.00 
1%x4 to 
1%x10 & For 1” common stock ordered kiln dried 
2 x4 to add $1. 
2 x10 & 
C) In grades B & Better and ‘‘C’’, for specified lengths up to 
1 


20 feet add $1. 

(C) Im grades B & Better, ‘‘C’’, Nos. 1 and 2 common, for 22 
and 24 feet, add $2. 

(B) In all grades for widths exceeding 12 inches, including 16 
inches, add $3 for each 2 inches or fraction thereof. 

(D) In grades No. 1 and No. 2 common, for specified lengths up 
to _— except 16 feet, add 50 cents a thousand; for 16 feet 
add 7 


For common boards cut full size, green, add $2 a thousand 


CAR MATERIAL PRICES DETAILED 


Rough Plank and Dimension (E) 
12, 14&16’ 10,18 & 20’ 22, 24’ (F) Random 
.. + $24.00 $26.00 $27.50 $24 





2x 2 No. 1 common.. .00 
2x 3 No. 1 common...... 23.50 25.00 22.50 
2x 4 No. 1 common.. 25.00 26.00 23.00 
2x 6 No. 1 common.. 22.50 24.00 21.50 
2x 8 No. 1 common...... 24.50 26.00 22.50 
2x10 No. 1 common...... 25.00 23.00 
2x12 No. 1 common 26.50 25.00 
2x 2 No. 2 common 24.50 22.50 
2x 3 No. 2 common...... 2 22.00 21.00 
2 common 23.50 21.50 
common...... 21.00 20.00 
common...... 23.00 21.00 
common 23.50 21.50 
common...... 23.50 25.00 26.50 5 





2-inch stock ordered kiln dried, add $2. 
lengths over 24 feet add $1 for each 2 feet up to and 


(F) For 
including 32 feet. 


Car Siding, Lining and Roofing Worked to M. C. B. Pattern 










(G@) Random 

Lengths 

5’ 9’ 10’ 12’ Lining 

1x4 B & Btr....$36.00 $39.00 $38.00 $87.00 $34.00 

1x6 B & Btr.... 36.00 39.00 38.00 37.00 86.50 

1x4 No. 1 Com.. 31.00 34.00 33.00 32.00 $2.50 

1x6 No. 1 Com.. 31.00 34.00 33.00 82.00 33.00 

1x4 No. 2 Com.. 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 50 

1x6 No, 2 Com.. 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 25.50 
(G) In ear lining for specified lengths add $1 a thousand feet. 


Standard Grade Car Decking 
2 x6 and 8”—9’, 10’, 18’ and 20’, dressed to 1%”............ $29.00 
21%,x6 and 8”—9’, 10’, 18’ and 20’, dressed to 24” 80.00 
3 x6 and 8”’—9’, 10’, 18’ and 20’, dressed to 2%”.......eeeee 30.00 


No. 1 Common Car Decking, (H) Dressed and Matched or 
Shiplapped to M. C. B. Pattern 






9’ 9’ 6” 10’ 
De MOCO E 5 sureties enone uy ps3 bapee $26.00 $27.50 $26.00 
Ce acieunees a coe 28.00 380.00 28.50 
21%4x6 and 8”.... els . 27.00 28.50 27.00 
Pee ee rir rece ee ree $1.00 $2.50 81.00 
3 x6 and 8” 26.00 27.50 26.00 
BRN | civ see wes cary be leds ¥0e esas eae 80.00 81.50 80.00 

(H) For heart face decking, 6 and 8 inches, add $3; for 10 inch 
add $4. 


Car Framing 
Longleaf. Square and Sound Grades S4S to !/4" 


Cut to Length 
We 106", SO" Bl QUEERS. oc enccs ccc eep dees s ketcseusendeseses $29.00 


Scant and 


BG, SP SRO UNGGE cc vesicecccs Seveeerses Pecevesvereeseeiece 32.00 
TO", A OU DNOOL  vccvecestwceeene DEECRELAET LOSER TE DEER ORNS 34.00 
14%, 20’ and UNGEP. 2 cecccccccscccvecsvevescvvcvecesesocscoes 39.00 


Car Sills 

For price on car sills use timber list. 
Rough Plank and Timbers No. 1 Common Cut to Full 
Size (K) 
10’ to 22’ and ° 
20’ 24’ 26’ 28’ 30’ 32’ 





$28.00 $29.00 $30.00 $31.00 $82.00 
27.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 31.00 
27.00 28.00 29.00 380.00 31.00 
26.00 27.00 28.00 29.00 = 30.00 
26.00 27.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 
30.00 31.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 
82.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 36.00 


10’ to 22’ and 
20° 24’ 





26’ 28’ 80’ $2’ 
8x 4 to 4x4 ...... 25.00 26.00 27.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 
8x 6 to 8x 8 +» 24.00 25.00 26.00 27.00 28.00 29.00 
8x10 to 4x10 - 28.00 29.00 30.00 31.00 32.00 33.00 
5x10 to 10x10 ...... 27.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 31.00 82.00 
SxlZ to Gzid’ ...... 30.00 31.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 
6x12 to 12x12 ...... 29.00 30.00 31.00 32.00 83.00 34,00 
8x12 to 5xl4 (J)... 35.00 36.00 37.00 38.00 39.00 40.00 
6x14 to 8x14 (J)... 34.50 35.50 36.50 87.50 38.50 39.50 
10x14 to 14x14 (J)... 34.00 35.00 36.00 38.00 39.00 


(J) For timbers over 14 inches in’ wit 
or fraction thereof. 
(K 


) For timbers over 82 feet add $1 for each additional foot in 
length over 32 feet, 


6. 87.00 
ith, add $3 for each 2 inches 


General Exceptions. 
Add to foregoing prices per 1000 feet, B. M. 
Amount to be added. 
In No, 1 common plank and timbers for longleaf............. $2.00 
Add to No. 1 common longleaf for following grades: 





Por sound Onl Meee CON 6 is <cecccecenscquse cecskieebeeas 1.00 
For Standard Interstate Rules, 1905, same as No. 1 common 
longleaf. 
For Merchantable, 1905, 10-inch and under.............6.0005 3.00 
For Merchantable, 1905, 12-inch and under............. 400008 2.00 
Vor Prime Interstate: wi, 20s os cscccticccest eosevaureed 5.00 
For 85 to 90 per cent cubical contents, 12-inch and under..... 8.00 
For 85 to 90 per cent cubical contents, 14-inch and under..... 3.50 
For 85 to 90 per cent cubical contents, 16-inch and under..... 4.50 
For heart face—1 face only, 12-inch and under............... 4.50 
For heart face—1 face only, 14-inch and under............... 5.00 
For heart face—-1 face only, 16-inch and under............... 6.00 
For 75 per cent heart girth measurement, 12-inch and under... 3.50 
For 75 per cent heart girth measurement, 14-inch and under... 4.50 
For 75 per cent heart girth measurement, 16-inch and under... 5.50 
For standard heart grade, 12-inch and under..............06+ 4.00 
Terre eee eee ee » 


For standard heart grade, 14-inch and under 5.50 
For standard heart grade, 16-inch and under............0660 
For 85 to 90 per cent facial area heart, 12-inch and under,... 
For 85 to 90 per cent facial area heart, 14-inch and under... 5.50 





For 85 to 90 per cent facial area heart, 16-inch and under.... 6,50 
For all heart, 12-inch and under...........eeeee00+ PEER NE ¢ 7.00 
FOr Gil BOGE, TE-THOW URE URGE. cece ci cccvsestrcesesesvadeent 8.00 
For all heart, 16-inch and under........cccccccccccscccceseess 10.00 
ate 

or 

For Surfacing Add 81So0r2S8 SIS1IE $48 S2S8S&T&G Splines 
For 1-inch or less..... $0.50 $0.50 $1.00 $1.00 ‘ones 
For 2-inch or less..... .... 50 1.00 1.50 $4.00 
For 3-inch or less 1.00 1.00 1.06 2,00 4.00 
For 4-inch or less. 1.00 1.00 1,00 2.00 4.00 
For 5-inch or less 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 6.00 
For 6-inch or larger... 1.00 1.00 1.60 as 6.00 


Invoices shall be based on actual board foot contents of the rough 
size and length ordered, except that thickness under one inch shall 
be based on one inch, 

When stock ordered cut to odd length, sufficient amount should be 
added to price of next longer even length to cover waste in cutting 
to odd lengths, 

Pieces ordered larger at one end than at the other, or wider on 
one side than on the other, shall be computed as of the larger end 
or wider side. 

All sizes which include fractions under one-half inch shall take 
the same price as the next lower inch listed. Sizes which include 
fractions one-half inch or over shall take the same price as the 
next higher inch listed. Example: %4x8% would take the price 
of 5 inches by 10 inches, Add $1 to list when ordered to cut on 
fractional size, 

Lengths which include odd inches shall take the same base price 
fis the next longer length listed, with allowance for odd lengths 
added, (See General Exceptions). Example: 444x8\%—28 feet 6 
inches would take the base price of 4x10—80 feet, to which would 
be added the allowance for odd lengths, 





IOWANS LAUNCH STRONG BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


The movement to encourage the building of homes by 
establishing building and loan associations in localities 
where none exist, which movement was inaugurated and 
has been actively championed by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, is beginning to bear fruit. It has had the backing 
and active coéperation of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the endorsement of the vari- 
ous retailers’ associations, which have put the movement 
upon a, solid footing and provided the means and method 
for achieving practical results. Great credit is due to 
J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, who from the beginning has been un- 
tiring in his efforts to promote the establishment of build- 
ing and loan associations. His efforts and his practical 
suggestions, based upon long experience in building and 
loan association work, have been of immense value in 
getting the movement started. Mr. Moorehead was in- 
strumental in putting the building and association league 
of Oklahoma and the retail lumber dealers’ association of 
that State in active codperation, as told by the AmER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN in its report of a joint conference of 
those organizations held about two months ago which 
resulted in the appointment of a State organizer to pro- 
mote the establishment of building and loan associations. 

In any discussion of building,and loan associations the 
name of K, V. Haymaker, of Detroit, instantly comes to 
mind. “Mr. Haymaker, it will be remembered, was ap- 
pointed by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation to promote the building and loan association idea 
at meetings and conventions of lumbermen and to aid in 
the establishment of building associations in communi- 
ties where the necessary local coéperation was fortheom- 
ing. Mr. Haymaker was in Chicago last week and gave 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a very interesting account of 
the establishment of a promising building and loan asso- 
ciation at Clinton, Towa, last month. This is of especial 
interest and importance because it is the first visible 
fruit of the building and loan association campaign 
backed by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in the form of actual organization of an association, 
altho an immense amount of effective educational work 
has been done that doubtless will show good results later. 


Initiating the Movement 

‘The organization of the new building and loan associ- 
ation at Clinton grew out of Mr. Haymaker having met 
George W. Delaney, of the Eclipse Lumber Co., of that 
city, while in Chicago aftending the convention of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. De- 
laney had a friend with him at the convention and he 
wanted to know if Mr. Haymaker was at liberty to run 
down to Clinton and help them organize, to which ready 
assent was given. A few days later he received word to 
come, and arrived at Clinton June 1. Mr. Delaney called 
together the heads of ten or twelve of the leading indus- 
tries of the city, who met with Mr. Haymaker at the Com- 
mercial Club that evening and a couple of hours were 
spent discussing the building and loan association prop- 
osition, the condition of affairs locally, and the proper 
plan on which to organize. Every one of the business 
men present pledged his support. The following Monday 
noon—the meeting already referred to having been held 


on Saturday evening—Mr. Haymaker was the guest of 
the Rotary Club, and spoke for twenty minutes. While 
the club did not assume any responsibility in the matter 
the individual members expressed their approval of the 
plan and promised their help. 

On Tuesday noon the board of directors of the Com- 
mercial Club gave a luncheon at the hotel, which was 
addressed by Mr, Haymaker. Frank Ward, who is now 
president of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
and who had some months previously been appointed 
chairman of a committee to investigate the building and 
loan proposition, presented his report, which strongly 
favored immediate organization of an association, The 
Commercial Club 1s a very live business organization, Mr. 
Haymaker says. It owns its building, has a membership 
of six hundred ‘‘live wire’’ business men and is on the 
lookout constantly for everything that will help boost 
Clinton. The club directors passed a resolution to the 
effect that, in their opinion, this was the proper time to 
organize a building and loan association and pledged the 
support of the club. 

The club realized that it would be a real benefit to the 
city to have such an organization. Many of the active 
young working men of the city have been called into 
national service. Factories are all short handed, A plant 
to build oil burning engines for heavy tractors is starting 
operation. It has been necessary to hire many new men, 
who are short of homes. The problem of housing the 
working men already employed and the additional men 
that the city’s industries must have in the near future is 
a serious one, and it was felt that an active building and 
loan association would aid greatly in its solution. 


Getting a Start 


Articles of incorporation, bylaws and other necessary 
preliminaries had in the meantime been prepared by Mr. 
Haymaker. Following the adoption of the resolution 
five leading men executed the articles of incorporation 
of the Clinton Home Saving & Loan Association, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, divided into shares of $100 each. 
The articles of incorporation were immediately forwarded 
to Des Moines, the capital of the State, and books, blank 
forms and other supplies were ordered. In the meantime 
two very important meetings had been held. The Clinton 
Realty Board met on Friday, and was addressed by Mr. 
Haymaker. The board passed a resolution endorsing 
the proposal and pledging its aid. On Thursday the 
regular monthly meeting of the Commercial Club was 
held, and Mr. Haymaker presented the subject to the 
membership. 

On Saturday evening, June 22, a meeting for organiz- 
ing the new association was held. About fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock was subscribed, the bulk subject 
to call by the directors, so they will have ample funds to 
meet any applications for loans that may come in. They 
do not have to wait, on the 25 cents a week plan, to get 
capital, but these business men agreed to put up capital 
as fast as required for meeting applications. A board 
‘of directors was elected, and after the general meeting 
adjourned the directors held a meeting for organization, 
electing a president and other officers, putting the asso- 
ciation in shape for practical operation. The members 


of the retail lumber dealers’ association were among the 
men most active in organizing the association. George 
W. Delaney, of the Kelipse Lumber Co., was elected pres- 
ident, and M. H. Thielan, secretary of the Joyce Lumber 
Co., is a director. One of the officers of the Curtis Bros. 
Co., manufacturer of woodwork, and men connected with 
other leading industries and financial concerns of the 
city are on the board. 
The Influence Spreads 

While in Iowa Mr. Haymaker visited Frank D, Dellin- 
ger, of Cedar Rapids, and Charles H. Reynolds, respec- 
tively president and secretary of the Iowa Building As- 
sociation League, who assured him that any applications 
for the organization of new building associations in Lowa 
would receive their prompt assistance. There are in 
Iowa, Mr. Haymaker said, perhaps a half-dozen other 
towns that are discussing the propriety of organizing 
building associations. Several of them hesitate on ac- 
count of war conditions and the need of funds for buying 
Liberty bonds and war savings stamps and for subserib- 
ing to the Red Cross and other war causes. He pointed 
out that a building and loan association does not take 
any money out of the town. The people’s financial re- 
sources are as great after its organization as before 
and if the money is needed for war purposes it is right 
there. He thinks, too, that the objection sometimes urged, 
that prices of building materials are too high, should not 
cause postponement of organizing building associations, 
as prices certainly are not likely to be ower soon, 

A short time before his lowa trip Mr. Haymaker at- 
tended the convention of the Building & Loan Association 
League of Nebraska. The building associations of that 
State have assets of about $50,000,000. Omaha has next 
to the largest association in the country, with assets of 
over $30,000,000, the largest being at Columbus, Ohio, 
with assets of $40,000,000. 


“RITE-GRADE” SHINGLES TO BE UNIFORM 


EvERETT, WASH., June 29.—The celebrated Rite-Grade 
inspected shingles produced from Oregon and Washington 
red cedar will go out to the trade uniform in grade, style, 
size and quality—every package will be precisely the same 
regardless of the plant that manufactures it—as a result 
of the meeting of shingle packers, sawyers and manufae- 
turers in this city a few days ago to watch a demonstra- 
tion of inspection under the new grading rules recently 
adopted by the industry. 

The entire group, which represented shingle makers 
from the entire Northwest, listened to a lecture by J..8. 
Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who explained why an 
extremely wide shingle is not so desirable as a narrower 
one and why certain changes in the grading rules, designed 
to improve the quality of red car shingles, were adopted, 

More than $100,000 has been spent by the shingle 
branch of the association in advertising red cedar shin- 
gles during the last few years, A new advertising cam- 
paign is now under way. The merits of the ‘‘roof of 
ages’’ will be exploited the next few months in some of 
the leading periodicals of the country. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


AUTOMATIC BARN VENTILATOR 

A wooden cupola is erected on the peak of the roof. 
For a regular cow barn the cupola should be five or six 
feet square, according to the size of the barn, and the 
height should be a third greater than the width, for looks 
and efficiency. 

Window sash, or wooden doors, in each of the four sides 
are hung with heavy hinges from the top and so fitted 
that they will swing out easily at the bottom. 

These hinged windows are connected across in pair 
by half-inch iron rods, as shown by the drawing. 

When the wind blows the leeward windows open and 
the others blow shut. During a calm all four windows 
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remain open a few inches, The air is,drawn out from 
the top of the ventilator pipe gently and naturally by 
aspiration. 

With four windows, one looking in each direction of 
the four main points of the compass, two will remain 
open and two will close by wind pressure. Knowledge 
of little points like this will sell many a barn bill. uch 
knowledge is called service and helps to increase the net 
return. 


BARN DOOR HOLDER 

It is customary on a farm to hunt a stick when you 
want to brace a barn door open. <A better way is to set 
a post in the ground to stop the door from swinging 
too far back and to bolt a strong wooden hook to the 
side of the post to catch the door and to hold it from 
blowing shut. 

Tie illustration shows the upper end of a post with the 
door holder hook attached. With the hook in the position 
shown it would be necessary to mortise the door to let 
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the hook poke thru. If this is objectionable the houk 
may be turned sidewise to catch the outer edge of the 
door, or it may be turned upside down to hook under the 
bottom of the door, 

If it is placed in any of these positions it will work 
ell right because the spring will keep the hook engaged 
until it is released. 

The spring generally is a broken leaf from a buggy 
spring. The temper may be too hard for drilling with 
a twist drill, but if so the temper may be drawn near the 
thick erd for one holt hole and a clamp may be used in- 
stead of the second bolt. 


CATTLE DIPPING TANK 

Nearly all of the southern States now have tick-dipping 
laws, either Statewide or by counties, so that dipping 
tanks are needed practically all over the South. 

The upper drawing shows the plan 
ang the lower drawing shows a section 
lengthwise thru a dipping tank that 
has been proved satisfactory both in 
regard to first cosy and economy in op- 
eration. 
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This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Outs suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 











NAIL BOXES 


Odd lengths of boards that accumulate about a lum- 
ber yard may be made up into nail boxes for different 
uses and sold to farmers or given away as an adver- 
tisement. 

This illustration is of no particular size or shape, 
but it is convenient to hang up to hold an assortment 
of nails or bolts. In fact, every farmer couid use a 
dozen such boxes for different kinds of supplies that 
he is obliged to keep on hand. 

The boxes should be at least six inches wide and 
a foot long. For looks they should be painted, and if 
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used as an advertisement they should be neatly lettered 
with the name of the lumber yard. Such boxes may be 
easily cut out either on a saw table or by hand. A 
good yard man would rather spend his time between 
customers doing such work than to idle around, 


WOODEN-IRON HORSE TROUGH 

Farmers are always up against it for horse drinking 
troughs. Cattle troughs are built low down, but owing 
to the harness toggle horse troughs should be about 380 
inches high at the upper edges. 

The rule is: Build the drinking trough low enough 
so the end of the wagon tongue will pass over as the 
horses are driven up to the trough to drink. As they 
lower their heads the neckyoke will then rest on the edge 
of the trough. The water in the trough should be at 
sufficient height so the horses’ collars will not slip down 
against their ears. 

Wooden frames of different standard sizes could be 
made up at the lumber yard and the galvanized iron 
troughs could be put in by the nearest tinner. The tin- 
ner will work out the exact sizes to fit the different sizes 
of iron. These horse troughs could be sold in every 
community. They should be well made and the wood- 
work painted. Galvanized iron aoes not need paint. 
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The figures give all of the dimen 
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from the left and are pitched into 
the dip by sliding down the steep in- 
cline. The momentum of the dive, 
with very little swimming, carries them 
to the sloping run-way with the wood- 
en cleats to give them a foothold to 
walk out. 

At the top of this incline they are 
held in a pen with a cement floor to 
drip; the waste thus collected runs 
into the drip tank. 


‘ 
The southern fever tick spends part ' ' 
of its life cycle on the animal and part had 
of its life on the ground. It may be - am 
killed by dipping so it never reaches ,_ So ae 
the breeding stage. es 
The following recipe for preparing : 
‘ the dip is given out by some of the 
experiment stations in the South: 
Dipping Fluid for Cattle Ticks 
Sodium carbonate (Sal. soda)........ 24 Ibs. 
rr eee 8 lbs. 
ND MEME) Waxes b> 6 0:0 p's p00 wo 0.4.0:0'0.4)0\0,0 0:0 8 1 gal. 
ESS ASS eer ae 500 gals. 


Mix soda and arsenic in a large kettle with 30 gallons 
of water, boil 30 minutes, let cool to 140°, then slowly 
add tar and mix by stirring. 
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A drinking trough for eight horses, four on each side, 
is made out of one sheet of galvanized iron 8 feet long 
and 3 feet wide, with two smaller pieces for ends. 

The galvanized iron should be rather heavy, say 22 or 
24 w. g.—18 w. g. would be better, but it is harder to 
work. 

The large sheet is squared and trimmed to make 
straight even edges and the end pieces are cut on the 
half circle, allowing one inch to notch and bend over at 


right angles to rivet into the sides. The notches are cut 
“*V’? shape so thé lugs will bend without lapping over 
each other. The notches are cut with snip shears, care 
being taken not to cut beyond the line. 

After the ends are cut, bent and fitted the ‘‘V’’ shaped 
pieces are punched thru with a tinner’s punch the proper 
size to fit the rivets. It is better to punch one lug at 
the center of the bottom first and put in a rivet to hold it 
in place where it belongs. 

The top part is held in place with small iron screw 
clamps until the end piece is made to fit smoothly. This 
work is done with a tinner’s wooden mallet, using a rather 
heavy block of hard, close grained wood inside to hammer 
against. The wooden block is rounded to fit the circle of 
the trough. The same block may be used afterward to 
punch against. The block should be rounded at both 
ends so that one end may be used as a smooth form and 
the other end to punch against. The seam should be 
made smooth as possible to solder easily. To prevent 
buckling, it is better to rivet each way up from the center 
of the bottom, smoothing the work to prevent buckling. 

Small tinned rivets are used of a size and length to 
reach thru the double thickness of metal and rivet down 
properly. 

The holes should be punched from the inside, using a 
tinner’s long punch filed the exact size to fit the rivets. 
The rivets should be put in the holes from the inside 
and drawn tight and riveted on the outside by using a 
rivet set and a light tinner’s riveting hammer. To doa 
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good, smooth job all of these tools should fit each other 
to make a complete working set. 

A heavy iron bolt is a good thing to hold against the 
heads of the rivets while drawing them tight and rivet- 
ing. 

After the riveting is all done the seams are sweated 
full of half and half solder, using cut muriatic acid and 
heavy soldering coppers. 

A galvanized nipple and two galvanized lock nuts may 
be soldered into the bottom of the trough to drain the 
water out for cleaning. A pipe cap is screwed loosely 
on the lower end of the nipple. It should fit loosely 
enough to screw on and off without using a pipe wrench. 

The galvanized iron trough is supported in a wooden 
frame made of 2x6 pieces for sides and ends with 2x4 
pieces for legs. The braces and the horizontal cross 
pieces that rest on the ground are also made of 2x6 
pieces. 

The trough is hung from the top by bending the iron 
over about an inch to nail into the top edge of the 
stringers and end pieces. Tinned nails two and one- 
quarter inches long are best, and the heads should be 
soldered. The nail holes thru the iron are punched with 
a sharp pointed tinner’s punch spacing the holes about 
two inches apart. 


HEAVY FOUR-HORSE EVENER 


The lumber yard is the proper place to make eveuers 
and draw bars for the use of three or four horses or 
to hitch farm implements behind the tractor. The 
four-horse evener shown in the illustration is 3 inches 
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thick, 6 inches wide and 8 feet long. Such heavy draw 
bars are best coupled with a chain instead of a bolt 
and elevis as are used for double-trees. In fact it is 
difficult to get a clevis large enough and a chain works 
better anyway. 


HANDY BENCH 


Twenty different uses might be named for a handy 
bench. Almost any family on a farm or in town could 
use several such benches. 

The handiest size is one foot wide, four feet long and 
fifteen inches high. Two side pieces are needed to pre- 
vent the bench from racking endways. If it is wanted 
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for heavy work there should be two slanting leg braces 
under the center ‘of the bench reaching to the leg pieces. 

Such benches could be made up in quantity and sold 
to department stores along with ironing boards and other 
wooden kitchen and porch conveniences. 
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A recent Federal press bulletin contains the statement that of two great 
munitions projects located in a single district the one provided with recrea- 
tional facilities and being practically a “community” has a comparatively 
small labor turnover, while the other without such facilities and in which 
the community spirit has been disregarded has a turnover of “many hun- 
dred percent.” At nearly all such projects of the Government steps have 
been taken to provide the facilities, in addition to employment, that have 
been found essential to the rounded-out community. 

Big wages, Uncle Sam has found, are not in themselves sufficient to at- 
tract and hold men in the munition plants ; they must have the other con- 
comitants, tangible and intangible, of community life, and it is not until 
these have been provided and developed that production reaches the max- 
imum of efficiency. 

It is not practicable to make so direct and practical a test of the value 
of community building in the normal community, but there is ample evi- 
dence to warrant the belief that the. efficiency or inefficiency of any com- 
munity is in direct proportion to its equipment and facilities for meeting 
the social and otherwise intellectual requirements of its residents. 

Unfortunately, it is commonly nobody’s business to study or observe 
conditions in the average community, and as a consequence many influ- 
ences of vital concern to the community continue to operate unobserved, 
or unappreciated, and, of course, unchecked. Not infrequently these in- 
fluences are known to be in operation, but their potency is either unappre- 
ciated or the results they produce are misinterpreted. 

An example of this sort is the migration of young people of the rural 
communities to the cities. Each parent and perhaps each relative of the 
young person feels the effect of their departure ; but the sentiments aroused 
are purely personal, and they do not assume either the character or the 
importance of a community sentiment that must manifest itself in a public 
manner. Just now the rural communities are being made to feel the ef- 
fects of the withdrawal of numerous young men for military service, and 
yet it is ventured that each year for decades almost as many young men 
have been leaving the rural communities as have left within the last year 
under stress of military necessity. 

Undoubtedly, the demands for soldiers and the appeals of the plants 
engaged in war work will continue to make heavy inroads upon the younger 
generation of the rural communities, and one of the serious problems in 
process of solution is that of supplying the requisite labor for maintaining 
agricultural production at the maximum. ‘That problem had, however, as- 
sumed an almost serious stage before the United States entered the war, 
and observing persons had offered as its solution Community Building— 
the development of the community spirit and the maintenance as a 
part of the community’s permanent facilities of institutions similar to 
those that Uncle Sam finds it necessary to provide in his munition 
manufacturing communities. 
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VELOPMENT REDUCES LABOR TURNOVER 


Just what these facilities are may be judged from the following extract 
from the Federal bulletin referred to: 

“Formation of housing companies and of building and loan associations 
and the encouragement of home-building by individuals ; extension of trol- 
ley tracks to new districts and increased service ; extension of water, sewer, 
gas and electric service to. the new housing districts ; ordinances to prevent 
the exploitation of the workers ; encouragement of growing of produce by 
nearby farmers, and installation of public markets for producer and con- 
sumer ; provision of facilities for plowing and harrowing home gardens; 
installation of branch libraries for convenient use of new workers and 
their families ; erection of community center ‘huts’ with moving pictures, 
supervised dances, concerts, lectures etc.; increased school facilities for 
children of new workers, and night school during winter months for 
adults; control of alcohol and social evils, and education of workers by 
medical specialists; complete Americanization movement for naturaliza- 
tion of aliens, and instruction in history and citizenship; education of 
workers, their families and especially the children to the need for thrift, 
and the complete utilization of the workers’ time.” 

Of course, some of these facilities are made more necessary in what 
may be termed temporary communities than in permanent, because in the 
latter they are provided in other ways. And yet the supplying of such 
facilities should not be left entirely to chance even in the normal com- 
munity. For example, while it may be true that in most homes or in the 
schools sufficient and suitable reading matter will be provided, yet it hap- 
pens much more often than is commonly realized that a community is seri- 
ously lacking in library facilities. 

It is likewise true that Christian influences are quite effectually exerted 
upon most of the members of the community thru the churches and 
their subsidiary societies. Yet the Y. M. C. A. has been found to exert 
a vastly beneficial influence in communities in which the churches also 
were highly efficient. From the community viewpoint the Y. M. C. A. in 
its special field has a very decided advantage in that it brings together 
members of all and of no religious creeds or denominations, subjecting 
them to the Christianizing influences common to all. 

While the Americanization of munition workers is perhaps of more im- 
portance than the Americanization of residents, say of agricultural com- 
munities, yet it is greatly to the discredit of the latter that they have so 
grossly neglected this aspect of education in the past. The writer has 
heard that the reading at a town meeting of that clause of the United 
States constitution on citizenship and a clause of the State constitution on 
the elective franchise in a single township stopped more than forty unnat- 
uralized Germans from voting, tho they had been enjoying that privilege 
for years. And it is a well known fact that the draft brings into the ser- 
vice of the United States hundreds of citizens who cannot speak 
English, and so can not understand the commands of their officers. 





At Mosier, Ore., what the Oregonian calls ‘‘the great- 
est outdoor meeting ever held’? took place at the dedica- 


cepted and that he be notified that the liberty loving, patri- 
otic people of Glenn County would be well pleased to have 

























tion of the service flag with thirty-two stars and the first 
honor flag of the Twelfth Federal Reserve District. The 
service flag in addition to the stars bore the names of the 
boys of the community who had entered the service and 
the legend ‘‘Our Mosier Boys.’’? The honor flag bore 
the legend ‘‘ First Honor Flag, Twelfth Federal Reserve 
District.?’ 
* * * 


THE EXAMPLE of many States in going ‘‘wheatless’’ 
until after the next harvest, or for a certain number of 
wecks, is a practical demonstration of the ‘striking 
in’? of patriotism. Even tho your entire State does not 
go wheatless, it is practicable for your family, your com- 
munity, your township or county to do so. Movements 
of this kind must have their origin somewhere, and if 
patriotic feeling is at sufficiently high pitch such a 
movement may start in your community. 

* * * 


UNDER the title ‘‘The Farmers of Glenn County and 
a Slacker,’’ the Argonaut, of San Francisco, Cal., re- 


— the following from the Glenn County (Cal.) Tran- 
serip 4 


A meeting of one of the several Liberty Loan committees 
was held at the Glenn Club rooms last evening at which the 
following named persons were present: * * * The fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, Newton Peterman, a resident of Willows, has 


not subscribed to either the firs r sec ssue sibe 
Was bande? ond e first or second issue of Liberty 


WHEREAS, Up to and until the afternoon of May 3d the 
said Newton Peterman had subscribed for only $100 of the 
third issue of Liberty Bonds, and only under moral pressure 
subscribed to an additional $500 of said bonds; and 

WHEREAS, It appears to the satisfaction of this committee 
that said Newton Peterman is the owner of 1,100 acres of 
land in the County of Glenn, free and clear of encumbrances, 
which land is assessed at $345,000, and that he has from his 
own statement the sum of $14,000 on deposit in banks, and 
that it appears that he has made profits of at least $50,000 
during the year 1917 from a rice crop on the land so owned 
by him, and that the profits so obtained were attributed di- 
rectly to the fact that the war exists, and that he is well able 
to and should subscribe liberally for Liberty Bonds; and 


WHEREAS, A special committee sent out from this meeting 
to request the presence of said Newton Peterman before the 
committee has met with the response from said Newton 
Peterman that he would not appear and that he will not fur- 
ther subscribe for Liberty Bonds and that if the people of this 
Senneneey do not want him to reside here he will move away; 

WHEREAS, It is the sense of this committee that the propo- 
sition advanced by said Newton Peterman, to the effect that 
if the people of the community do not want him to reside 
here he will move, should be accepted. Now, therefore, be it 


ResolWwed (1), That it is the sense of this committee th 
Proposition so advanced by said Newton Fee. e - 





COMMUNITY EFFICIENCY 


The net result of individual efficiency or In- 
efficiency is community efficiency or Inefficiency, 
as the case may be. It is idle to say that a com- 
munity can be efficient if the Individuals of which 
it Is composed are inefficient. The community Is a 
natural and logical development of the social in- 
stincts of mankind, and if unimpeded that devel- 
opment likely would continue to a point where it 
met all the requirements of the Individuals com- 
posing the community. 

But the community Is a complicated Institution 
and the interests of the Individuals composing It 
often appear to conflict not only with one another 
but with the interests of the community as a whole. 
To illustrate: there are unquestionably lines of busi- 
ness that might be carried on profitably In any com- 
munity—that is, profitably for the persons engaged 
in them—and yet they may be extremely injurious 
to the community in that they are opposed to the 
public welfare. Many communities tolerate the ex- 
istence of institutions and influences of this char- 
acter, either because nobody realizes their harmful- 
ness or because nobody is willing to Incur the dis- 
pleasure of even a small minority of his fellows by 
seeking to eliminate such influences. 

On the other side, it frequently happens that a 
community lacks facilities and equipment indis- 
pensable to its proper development, and yet no 
steps~are taken to provide such facilities. The 
same citizen who on his farm or In his workshop 
would discard an implement or tool that Is less 
efficient than one he can readily secure will not 
attempt to rid his community of an influence that 
is harmful to it nor will he exert his influence to 
bring Into the community or establish within It an 
Institution that Is beneficial to it. This Is more 
often due to lack of the community viewpoint than 
to lack of public spirit. The habit of viewing 
everything from the selfish standpoint unfits one for 
assuming the community viewpoint, and for that 
reason it should be a part of the education of every 
citizen to acquire the habit of considering all his 
activities In their relation to his fellows’ welfare. 

Nobody had supposed before this war began that 
England, France and America had so much In com- 
mon that they could afford to place all their armies 
under a single command; but the conflict has taught 
the world many things that only a few of the wiser 
of its leaders ever even dreamt of. It is just so in 
community affairs—not only the salvation of the 
community but the salvation of the race is deter- 
mined by the fitness of the community to perform 
its functions, the chief of which Is to make good, 
clean, capable, conscientious and efficient citizens. 








him move from the County of Glenn. 

(2) That we recommend to the merchants and to all patri- 
otic people generally that they abstain from association of 
any kind with said Newton Peterman to the extent that they 
shall refuse to have any commercial dealings with him or to 
his use or for his benefit, or any association with any mer- 
chant or other person who does have commercial dealings 
with said Newton Peterman, or to his use and benefit; and 

(3) Be it further resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded by registered mail to said Peterman, and that a 
copy thereof be given to the public press with the request 
that it be given publication. 

The sequel is indicated by the following comment by 
the editor of the Argonaut: ‘‘This medicine proved im- 
mediately effective in purging Glenn County of a slacker. , 
We are informed that upon receiving a copy of these 
resolutions Peterman sold his place at a sacrifice and 
left the county. Good work—mighty good work.’’ 


* ” © 


Every pAy from 10 a. m. to 5 p. m. for a week a 
public demonstration at a ‘‘ potato booth’’ in the public 
market of Portland, Ore., was given to teach the value 
of the potato as a wheat substitute. Among the foods 
exhibited at the booth were various kinds of potato 
breads, biscuits, cookies, muffins, griddle cakes, devil’s 
food cake, other kinds of cake, potatoes that are Bel- 
gian fried, rolled, baked, riced, and every other conceiv- 
able food that can be made of potatoes. 

7 * 


Auctions for the selling of War Savings Stamps in 
several localities have been very successful. Among the 
devices used at these auctions is that of selling pies, 
cakes, and baskets of lunch, the comestibles being do- 
noted to the purchasers, who receive stamps for the 
amount bid. In some cases pies sold at $20 and $30 
each, one sale in a small community netting more than 
$400. The pies ete. are donated by the women of the 
communities. 

* * * 

NAPAVINE, WASH., has established the custom of hold- 
ing an annual community fair in the public school. The 
program includes, besides exhibits, games, drill, plays 
and athletics. 

* * * 

THE Home Guarps, of Sumner, Wash., at a recent 
meeting took steps to provide a register of all citizens 
of the place that have helped support the war in any , 


manner. They will erect a bulletin board on Main.. 


Street, on which will be listed the names of persons 
who have bought Liberty bonds, contributed to Red 
Cross, Y. M. C, A., Knights of Columbus, Belgian re- 
lief, bought Thrift stamps or ‘‘baby’’ bonds. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Spring Fever Influences a Chronicler—The Lure of Vacation—How Texas Stands Statistically in 
Manufacture and Commerce—Sound Arguments for Early Building Activity 


Sometimes I think Texas doesn’t like me. In fact, I 
remind myself a little of the stimulated man who walked 
into the hall of the seeret order to which he did not be- 
long. He was promptly thrown out. He as promptly 
re-entered and was thrown out again. When this cycle 
had been repeated half a dozen times with increasing 
violence in the exits and diminishing energy in the en- 
trances the fellow waveringly sorted his hat out from 
among his features and said, ‘‘I guess them fellers is 
tryin’ to keep it a secret from me, but I know what 
they’re up to. They’re tryin’ to keep me from goin’ in 
there.’’ 

Texas has not thrown me out, but she has thrown things 
at me; cyclones among other things. ‘Two or three 
twisters have struck pretty close to me without doing me 
any personal damage. I maintain in public conversa- 
tions that they were not aimed at me; and if they were 
the marksmanship wasn’t bad, at that. To come within 
five or six miles of a target in Texas is good enough, 
I'll say. , 

And then there is spring fever. Texas has the spring- 
iest and feverishest spring fever I ever got bogged down 
under, I didn’t know, when I developed it, whether I 
had grippe or wanted to go fishing. I knew I didn’t want 
to work, and I could tell by the dazed, other worldly look 
on the faces of the lumbermen who were similarly afflicted 
that to them thoughts of lumber were as painful and diffi- 
cult as thoughts of democracy are to the crown prince. 
Some sat back in their office chairs, stared into vacancy 
and smoked with the mechanical detachment of an in- 
fant working on one of these rubber storm plugs that 
make him think he is connected with the quartermaster’s 
department when he isn’t. Some moved restlessly about 
and babbled of green fields and running brooks. Some 
worked away with a savage doggedness that didn’t de- 
ceive me. I knew it was only a matter of days until they’d 
give up, get the tackle out and start for the mountains. 
I told one of them a little about the lakes of Wisconsin 
and the muskies the angler pulls in up there, and I was 
sorry I did it. My friend grew positively peaked and 
pale with stifled longing. I could see the resolve taking 
form in his mind to start on that spring vacation just 
as soon as he could invent a half way plausible excuse. 

The Urge of Annual Playtime 

It’s awful to have a bad case of spring fever—just 
awful. A fellow doesn’t get any more sympathy than a 
pup with a can tied to his tail. And heaven knows if 


man or pup ever needed sympathy it is when either is, 


bowed down with the respective afflictions mentioned. 
They seem to be about equally rational and equally neces- 
sary ills, but pup and man are equally helpless in the 
hands of a grinning and callous fate. And both are 
acutely miserable until kindly hands separate the dog from 
his terrifying trailer and until the man ean get his old 
cob to drawing while he prepares to wet a line. It doesn’t 
make much difference whether he fishes for muskies or 
tarpon or bullheads. It’s the sun on his back and the 
pungence of the reeds and the slap of the-water and the 
sense of being out of doors and too utterly free from 
responsibility to worry about anything. Theda Bara 
never vamped a he in the movies with the art and thoro- 
ness and the Satanic potency that Miss Spring Fever 
brings to bear when she ravishes her victims of their good 
resolutions to work hard all spring and to cut out this 
foolishness of going away and wasting time in the moun- 
tains or at the lakes catching fish, 

Some men never feel the urge to get out from under 
the load of business, or if they do feel it they attribute 
the sensation to original sin working in them and proceed 
to work twice as hard for the purpose of subduing the 
Old Adam. When we talk about vacations some kill-joy 
immediately remembers Edison, who never takes a vaca- 
tion, or some of the other human dynamos who inherited 
such a stock of vitality they don’t have to renew the 
supply. Or somebody else remembers inat the boys in 
the trenches have to go on a horrible strain for weeks at 
a time and can not decide to get away for a little rest. 
Then somebody else says this is war time; when it is 
unseemly to play around, 

Well, we’re not so sure about all this. The Edisons 
and Schwabs may go ahead with their eighteen hours a 
day and we’ll give them a cheer and our unbounded respect 
and admiration. The soldier boys undoubtedly live on a 
schedule more strenuous than they’d choose, but they are 
trained carefully to the pink of physical condition, and 
they are taught and encouraged to play. Baseball and 
boxing are in full blast in the army, and the French and 
Italian army administrators are said to be convinced that 
organized sports are sorely needed in their respective 
armies to relieve the strain of battle and thus to help 
maintain morale. As to play being inconsistent with the 
gravity of these times, we are not sure about that, either, 
It seems to us that the important thing to take account 
of is to get the maximum work done with the minimum 
of wear and tear. When a horse is worked down you give 
him a rest and a change instead of laying on more work. 
It is just possible that we need to take a tip from the 
army and to restore our vitality with a reasonable amount 
of fun; else the first thing we know we’ll be delivering 
only a small percent of the amount and quality of work 
of which we are capable when at full strength. Every 
man’s conscience will tell him whether. he is playing be- 
cause he needs the rest and change or whether it is be- 
cause he is simply loafing on the job. The man whose 
conscience is clear on this point will not be moved by the 
sneers and the holier-than-thou attitude of the fiend for 
work. By their fruits ye shall know them; and judged by 


this standard not so very many of the so called fiends 
for work stack uy. very high. 


* 





A Retailer’s Office in Spring 

This little sermon wasn’t provoked entirely by the 
spring fever. Yesterday I was in Sherman, Tex., the 
town that is the near neighbor of Denison, and about its 
size. The morning was fair and warmer, as the weather 
sharks say, and the town was all dressed up in its sum- 
mer finery of roses and shrubbery and fresh paint. It 
was a sight for winter dulled eyes to see the brilliance 
of the greens and the fine big houses standing back among 
the trees. J walked away down the main street and back 
and saw the school children taking calisthenics under the 
direction of athletic girl teachers. A little fellow too 
young to go to school struck up an acquaintance with me. 
He made a picture in his little white trousers and half 
socks, and his fair curly hair made an aura around his 
head in the sunshine. He informed me that he had been 
to visit his grandma and was now going home with his 
submarine, which looked to me much like a chair round. 
He commissioned me temporary commander of the vessel 
while he attended to the marshaling of some other war- 
like material which my sluggish imagination failed to 
visualize as other than door keys, a tea strainer and the 
like. He even gave me a war order for a sword, which 
unfortunately my limited time did not permit me to ac- 
cept. Had he been a little larger I’ve no doubt but that 
we’d have spent the rest of the morning playing marbles 
on a shady bit of the sidewalk. 

After my warlike little friend had departed down a side 
street I wabbled up to the office of J. B. Wilson & Co. 
and leaned hard on the counter. A thermometer capable 
of registering spring fever would have blown up if ap- 
plied to my anatomy. Never having been a copartner of 
the cup that cheers I don’t have personal acquaintance 
with this morning-after sensation. But I know that I 
felt just as those fellows look as tho they feel. Behind 
the desk was Hal Bledsoe, secretary and treasurer of the 
company, and he laughed at me comfortably; in fact, 
jollity seems a constant companion of this well rounded 
young man. He lighted a cigarette and then confessed 
that he felt about as I did. 

A Delectable Prospect 


‘*T’ve just got to go fishing,’’ he said. ‘‘There’s no 
doubt about it. I’ve got to. We’re selling lots of stuff 
now and have more work than we ean handle, and as 
long as that continues I’ll have to stay here. But in a 
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“When this cycle had been repeated” 


few weeks we’ll have the rush over. And, believe me, 
I’m going to use that slack spell to good advantage. A 
party of us are going over into Oklahoma in the moun- 
tains. Um, boy! I can make myself believe I’m there 
right now. We have a country club outside of town a 
little way and there’s some hunting and fishing there. 
The best part of it is that most of the members don’t 
care for much except the social features of the club, and 
they leave all the fish for about a dozen of us. But even 
at that it’s not like getting out into the wild spots. 

‘*T own a little cottage out near the country club. It’s 
really only a shack. A big wind came along the other 
night and blew it away. I’ve got to go out there and 
have it set back on to the blocks. The funny thing is I 
happened to have some tornado insurance on it. That 
doesn’t happen once in a thousand times; but I wanted 
to have some fire insurance on it, because we lighted it 
from the gasoline plant that lighted the club house. So 
when I had the fire insurance put on the agent suggested 
wind insurance, too. When I found how little it eost I 
told him to give me a three-year policy. There isn’t so 
much danger of fire now, for we have an individual electric 
lighting outfit. We had to have some kind of a light out 
at the club so we could add up the score cards after 
we’d gone around the links. Sometimes a fellow doesn’t 
want too much light for that. But he wants enough to 
sort of shine in under his hand so he ean see what the 
score really is. 

Where Business Is Brisk 

‘*We’re selling stuff at this yard as fast as we can 
shoot it out. Faster than we can get it in, too. The 
market conditions have taken a lot of the old uncertainty 
and worry out of buying. It used to be that a person 


would figure and fiddle around trying to get stock for a 
dollar less, and after he placed the order he’d be afraid 
to see a salesman for fear the price had dropped. We’re 
saved all that, now. If a man needs stock and is lucky 
enough to find a concern that will ship it he yells to 
them to send it along before he even asks the price. We 
told the local manager at Denton not to send in requisi- 
tions for stock unless he absolutely had to have it. It 
was so hard to get that there was no good reason for 
getting in more than he had to have. Well, this morn- 
ing he sent in requisitions for eight or ten cars. I guess 
he must be clear sold out, all but the sheds and the office 
furniture. We’re lucky enough, or unlucky enough, to 
have several cars on the track today. They’ll pile up some 
demurrage on it, I’m guessing. The old man is out in the 
yard acting as foreman and sweating around like a good 
fellow. 

‘*We’ve got a good town here of 20,000, more or less. 
That is, it’s a dandy residence town. It’s not so awfully 
lively in a business way. We don’t really work for a 
living here. We sort of sneak up on it or else yawn and 
accidentally roll over on to it. It’s quite a flour milling 
point, for the South. There are four mills with a daily 
capacity I suppose of 4,000 to 5,000 barrels a day. There 
are a good many peanut farms and the acreage of peanuts 
seems to be on the increase. Peanut oil is good for lots of 
things, and I’m guessing that it’ll be used in cookery a 
whole lot in the future. Peanuts are good to eat, so I 
don’t see why the oil wouldn’t be good. In fact, I had 
some toast this morning with peanut oil on it instead of 
butter. I couldn’t tell the difference. I’d a whole lot 
rather eat peanut oil than cotton oil, and lots of cotton 
oil is being used in cookery in one way or another.’’ 

Mr. Bledsoe’s facetious remarks about the sleepiness 
of Sherman must be taken with a grain of salt. He 
laughed when he said it. We had been talking about the 
sudden influx of great wealth into the oil towns, and he 
was thinking of them as extraordinary places and wasn’t 
slandering his own city. The flour milling isn’t the only 
industry and it in itself amounts to a good deal, Then 
there is good farming country all around except in a place 
or two. The person who goes to Sherman from Denison 
on the interurban gets a wrong idea of the farming 
potentialities of the region. The interurban has con- 
scientiously picked out bad country; probably with an 
eye to cheap right of way. Or maybe it was Hooverizing 
on good farm land. Mr. Bledsoe said that trade split 
about half and half between country and town; and his 
account of the sales his yard is making would lead a 
person to think that Sherman is moving along briskly 
in the matter of business. 


At Typical Texas Yards 


It was a disappointment to me that I failed to see 
B. D. Gray, of the Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. This is one 
of the large and important lineyards of the Southwest. 
But Mr. Gray was busy all day with an out-of-town 
visitor. 

In the office of the Dupont B. Lyon lumber yard | 
found Frank Young nursing his attack of spring fever by 
planning a swimming pool that he and a confederate are 
building somewhere within the city limits. This pool, | 
gather, is to be quite a place and is to have big locker 
rooms, lunch rooms, a dancing floor and other attractions 
in addition to the pool itself. When I mentioned the 
fact that such a place ought to be popular in summer Mr. 
Young said in tones of deep conviction that Texas sure 
did get hot in summer. On the interurban car going down 
to Sherman I heard a middle-aged man behind me talk- 
ing to a casual acquaintance of his home near Baltimore 
and how he and all his family go swimming every morning 
before breakfast. He dwelt on the memory fondly and 
lingeringly and then told how he was going to hurry his 
trip in order to get home, Apparently this fishing, swim- 
ming stuff was getting to all of ’em. 


Farmers’ and Carpenters’ Trade Influence 


The Lyon yard is selling a considerable bit of lumber, 
but Mr. Young did not seem to think the sales were as 
much as they should be. He attributed this to the fact 
that farmers are unusually busy. Help is not so plentiful 
as work, so every farmer has to stretch himself over an 
extra amount. He doesn’t feel equal to the contortion of 
stretching over a building project, so the building is 
waiting until later in the summer. 

This difference in reports of lumber yards about the 
volume of business is not unusual and means only that 
one yard happens at the moment to be busier than the 
other; not that one is necessarily grabbing all the busi- 
ness while the other goes under, nor that one is exaggerat- 
ing its-volume of business and the other minimizing its 
sales. Sometimes yards divide up differently on the trade, 
one taking a larger percent of the town business and the 
other a larger percent of the country business. Then 
at the season when the farmers are busy the town dwellers 
are likely to be doing the most building. This makes it 
possible to keep the carpenters busy all season and makes 
things most satisfactory. It works itself out almost auto- 
matically, for if carpenters find they’ll not get work in 
the country they immediately find work in town. A car- 
penter finds himself out of work and knows of a man 
who has been thinking of building; so he goes to this 
man and tells him that if he wants his house or his garage 
put up he’d do well to get busy while labor is available. 
The man does get busy, and a job comes into the market 
at once. But if one dealer sells more in town than in the 
country, or the other way around, he is likely to find his 
sales somewhat seasonal, And if his neighbor dealer is 
selling lumber briskly he gets to feeling that this is a 
hek of a world at best in which to do business and at 
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worst it’s just a tomato tin tied to a pup’s tail; it induces 
lots of activity in the pup, but it doesn’t get him any 
place he wants to go nor does it do him any particular 
good. Even considered as exercise it may be overdone. 
If you feel that way, Brother Retailer, it’s time to go 
fishin’. 
The Lyon yard is a big one and has a planing mill in 
connection. Not so many yards here in the Southwest 
maintain woodworking departments. This gives those 
that do have mills a chance to operate them at a profit 
instead of operating them as a charity. Mr. Lyon himself 
gives a good deal of attention to his farms, of which he 
has a number. Just at the corner of the lumber yard is a 

















“Doesn’t get him any place he wants to go” 


little brick creamery built for the purpose of handling 
the dairy products of these farms. 


The Resources of Texas 


Since this, we think, is going to be the last article on 
Texas in this little series it might be well to say a few 
things about the State. I thought I was going to get 
by without doing this, but it has dammed up in my mind 
so long I can feel it breaking thru. I’ve spilled a few 
statistics about the State from time to time, but there 
is plenty more to be said. What is to be set down here 
is from a list of facts compiled by one Vance Muse, a 
fiend for faets who lives in Fort Worth. They were 
printed in a Fort Worth paper, so we pass the buck of 
accuracy to Mr. Muse and the reporter. The latter 
begins his story in this way: 

‘“‘Texas is known as the largest State in the Union. 
Above the Mason and Dixon line it is known as the ideal 
spot for the training of big league ball players and 
aviators. In that northern realm it is known for its 
cyclones, cowboys, Mexican atrocities, wild rangers and 
an acrid, sharp and humid atmosphere. Back in school 
to look at the map, Texas stuck out like russet shoes 
with evening dress. One looked with awe at its boun- 
daries, but still its history was rather vague to them.’’ 

Texas history has been unusual when you stop to think 
of it. It was at one time part of Mexico, and it has been 
a free and independent republic in and of its own right. 
I believe no other State in the Union can claim ever to 
have been independent in quite the same way, and the 
Thirteen Colonies, following the Revolution, were not 
noticeably united in their new freedom. Down in San 
Antonio there is still preserved the little old ’dobe church 
known as the Alamo, where Col. Davy Crockett, the ro- 
mantic frontier congressman, hunter, Indian fighter, 
writer and wanderer, finally met his death fighting for 
the independence of Texas from Mexico. Colonel Bowie, 
inventor of the knife that bears his name, was another 
of those heroic defenders of the Alamo. Texas has the 
right, whenever it wishes, to divide itself up into several 
States—the only State in the Union that can do this 
without consent of Congress. Texas isn’t likely to do it, 
but she has the legal right. It was granted to her at the 
time she became a member of the Union. 


Where Wealth Is Quoted in Quantities 

But Texas has a good deal to her credit besides history. 
Here is a list of things in which Texas leads the nation. 
It was compiled, as I mentioned before, by Mr. Muse: 
livestock; land area; wild game; railway mileage; num- 
ber of cattle; number of farms; uncultivated area; num- 
ber of mules; number of goats; number of turkeys; num- 
ber of cowboys; number of counties; production of cot- 
ton; production of pecans; production of mohair; num- 
ber of cotton gins; agricultural production; number of 
farm laborers; production of polo ponies; production of 
watermelons; number of colonies of bees; number of 
asses and burros; number of cotton compresses; produc: 
tion of bitter on farms; number of farm home owners ; 
number of cotton seed oil mills; production of early 
Strawberries; production of winter vegetables; manu- 
facture of cotton gin machinery. 

It seems that these Texans simply court trouble; for 
among the State’s industries are a snake hatchery and a 
Polecat farm. 

Texas property is valued at more than five billion 
dollars and the annual gross income of the State id one 
billion. It has 7.2 percent of the land area of the United 
States and one-half of 1 percent of the land area of the 
World. It hag 252 counties, some of them as large as 
Several eastern States, and it is farther around Texas, 
measured on the border, than it is from New York to 

Iverpool. It has more cotton land than any other 
yal in the world; the largest State agricultural fair 
th the world; the largest inland port cotton market in 
a World; the largest farmers’ organization in the world; 

® largest cattle feeding plant in the world; the longest 


reinforced ¢oncrete viaduct in the world; the world’s lead- 
ing crude oil exporting port; the longest pipe line in the 
United States; the longest telephone line in the United 
States; the largest Bermuda onion gardens in the world. 
The State has 417,770 farms, 50 percent of the wealth 
of the State is invested in agriculture, the State has more 
farm home owners than any other State and 66 percent of 
these farm home owners have no mortgage on their prop- 
erty. Of course, the State has the largest ranch in the 
world, and there are 24,000 farms and ranches containing 
24,000 acres each. 


Trade Influences of Oil and Ship Yards 

We guess this is enough statistics for the present. 
But these will in a certain way indicate the fact that 
Texas business is on the increase. It will also indicate 
why the lumber business of the State is linked up with 
the ranching and farming interests. As these large 
ranches are broken up into farms or are further improved 
with buildings the lumber business will increase. The 
local lumbermen will tell you that they look to oil rather 
than to agriculture to make their fortunes. The oil fields 
are spreading so rapidly that they may be right. When 
oil is discovered in a town the local lumbermen imme- 
diately have their hands full supplying the lumber that 
is demanded. In the days of the gold discovery in Cali- 
fornia some men got richer by running eating houses and 
stage lines than the miners did who panned out the gold. 
So lumbermen in an oil field may do better than the aver 
age oil prospector. But at present, taking the State as a 
whole, ranching and agriculture make the foundation for 
the prosperity of the lumber business. Indeed, the dis- 
covery of oil may be a genuine calamity for certain indi- 
viduals, tho of course the great increase of local wealth 
is a great boon to a town. It gets men dissatisfied with 
the kind of business that requires slow building and that 
brings in steady but not startling profits. It sets them 
to thinking of ways to get rich quick instead of ways to 
build a staying business. 

Texas building is suffering a little from the fact that 
the State has some Government ship yards. Carpenters 
are going to these ship yards, and that is all right. They 
are being encouraged to do it and people are not com- 
plaining in the least when they do it. It is to be expected 
that carpenters from nearby points will go first. That 
works a little inequality of hardship on the building in- 
terests of these places, but they expect it. Carpenters 
from points far distant from the ship yards are slow 
to pull up stakes, They have families or dislike the long 
jump with the uncertainty of what they may find to do 
at the ship yard when they get there. It may not be 
quite fair, but it is to be expected that points near the 
ship yards will be the first to feel the shortage of car- 
penters. These places may fairly enough be asked for 
patriotic reasons not to push building beyond the point 
where those carpenters who remain at home because of 
inability to take work in the Government yards can 
handle it. It might fairly enough be considered un- 
patriotic to compete with the Government for labor in 
such places to do building that can wait without causing 
personal suffering or reducing production of food. 


Reasons for Lively Building 


In a recent number of the Touchstone Magazine is an 
article on ‘‘Patriotic Building,’’ written by Lewis E. 
Welch. Mr. Welch is an architect and so would be ex- 
pected to encourage building. But he finds some good 
reasons for building at this time, and his arguments are 
sane and sound and not extreme. Some of these points 
have been mentioned in the Realm, but Mr. Welch sums 
them up admirably and adds others that have been given 
too little attention. 

After mentioning that the shortage of labor and of 
materials must be taken into account in a sensible manner 
and that competition with the Government for these 
things must be refrained from as a matter of patriotism 
he added that a good many carpenters can not go to 
Government plants and must have useful work; and many 
building material dealers have stocks that are.of no use 
to the Government but that are too large to be carried 
over. There is the place where building may be considered 
a patriotic duty. He adds a well known fact; that is, 
well known to us but not to the general public, that build- 
ing materials have advanced less than any other staple on 
the market. 











Quality and Service 


Does It Leak? 


If that roof leaks now is the 
time to fix it. Don’t wait for the 
next rain. 





We have a big stock of mighty 
good shingles. Let us supply 
your wants. 

All kinds of Building Material. 
Don’t forget that we are glad to 
see you whether you buy or not. 


Sigourney Lumber Co. 


Lew Wallace, Manager 
Sigourney, lowa 











“NOW” IS APPEAL OF THIS RETAILER’S “AD” 


Post Bellum Demands a Building Lesson 


Then Mr. Welch takes a look’ahead. It is evident to 
everybody that when the war ends there will be a huge 
demand for lumber. It will come from every quarter. 
Europe will want quantities of cheap lumber to get herself 
started again. Expansion of industries in this country 
will require lumber. Quantities of building held up on 
the vague theory that it is unpatriotic to build during war 
times will come into the market with a rush. Where, then, 
is the person going to come in who wants to build a small 
house? He is likely to find lumber scarcer than ever 
and labor impossible to get. If he does manage to get 
his little project edged in he will find it handled in a 














“They built the atrocities” 


hurried, slap-dash manner to get it done and out of 
the way. The little details he had planned with so much 
care will be brushed aside or executed so badly that he’ll 
wish they had been left out, The result will not be satis- 
factory. In fact, as far as we are able to look ahead at 
this time, the period followimg the war will not be as 
good for the building of the small home as the present 
time is. It is likely to cost much more, to be hurried thru 
and to be badly executed. 

The period following the Civil War was marked by 
some of the worst specimens of domestic architectural 
crimes ever committed in America, A good many things 
contributed to that. Returned soldiers were eagerly 
developing the great western plains and had neither time 
nor thought for satisfying architecture. But there was 
another reason that Mr. Welch points out. During the 
war there was no eall for architectural work and the men 
who had specialized in it before the war entered other 
lines. Most of them did not take it up again. So when 
building began again a new set of architects had to be 
developed. So in the process of training themselves 
they built the atrocities some of which unhappily have 
lasted down to our day. 

American (domestic architecture has made great ad- 
vances during the last few years. Every town of size 
testifies to that fact by its artistic homes, It will be a 
real loss to us in every way if this development is stopped 
or set back. If this is to be avoided a reasonable amount 
of building must continue. Of course, this isn’t much of 
an argument to present to Bill Jones when you’re urging 
him to build a new house, but it’s worth thinking about. 
Artistic houses, those with carefully planned lines inside 
and out, are the best possible boosters for new building. 
People will fall back on mere necessity and the standard 
of living will be lowered if our crop of houses following 
the war looks like something the cat dragged in. 

These arguments apply to the single small house, In 
modified form they apply to the group housing problem, 
The factory operator who will need hands following the 
close of the war may well be giving some thought at this 
time to the problem of housing them. He’ll be able to 
build houses more cheaply now, in all probability, than 
he ean after the war. If he is certain enough of his 
future and can get labor and material without competing 
with the Government he can build more carefully and 
more satisfactorily now than in the future. And he’ll 
have the jump on the other fellow when it comes to get- 
ting and holding labor, It’s worth considering. 





URGE IMMEDIATE COMPLETION OF CANALS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 1—A demand was made on 
the national Government to complete immediately the 
Atlantic Seaboard Intracoastal Canals, at a special meet- 
ing held yesterday in the city hall here. The meeting 
wags attended by representatives of many principal cities 
and several States, among whom were Senator Sproul, 
Republican nominee for governor of Pennsylvania; Rep- 
resentative J. Hampton Moore; Representative John H. 
Small of North Carolina, chairman of the Rivers and 
Harbors committee; Mayor Donnelly, of Trenton; Mayor 
Lawson, of Wilmington; lumberman Mayor McDowell, of 
Chester, and Mayor Ellis, of Camden, 

The demand was in the shape of a resolution, calling 
attention to the need of the canals as a second line of 
defense and of their great strategic value in war, and 
also of their great value commercially in times of peace. 
It is pointed out that the southern States could get coal 
from the Pennsylvania fields and northern points could get 
lumber and other products of the South without adding 
any further burden to the railroads. 

This movement has had the hearty support of the lum- 
bermen for some years, and just now its realization 
would mean securing lumber to fill up their depleted 
stocks. 
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DEVELOPMENTS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL REVIEWED 


Federal Trade Commission Submits Report on Profiteering — Government Bureau in Campaign to Urge Farmers to 
Make Greater Use of Silo—Stand on New Building Construction Reiterated 


TRADE COMMISSION ON PROFITEERING 

Wasuineron, D. C., July 1.—The report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on profiteering, submitted to the 
Senate late “last week, makes specific reference to the 
lumber industry, and while not accusing lumbermen gen- 
erally of profiteering, it calls attention to what are termed 
‘unusually and unnecessarily large profits on the part 
of southern pine producers.’’ The words ‘‘southern 
pine’’ are capitalized. ny. ; 

The exact language of the commission’s report with 
regard to lumber follows: 

Information in the commission’s possession does not indi 
cate any excessive profits in the lumber industry on the west 
Coast, although it is understood that producers of airplane 
spruce in that region have in the past taken advantage of the 
Ebates tn the commission’s possession does indicate 
unusually and unnecessarily large profits on the part of 
southern pine producers. Forty-eight southern pine compa 
nies producing 2,615,000,000 feet of lumber in 1917 made an 
average profit on the net investment of 17 percent. 

This is unusually large for the industry, as is indicated by 
the fact that the average profit in 1916 was only 5.2 percent. 
In 1917, 47 percent of the footage of the companies covered 
was produced at a profit of over 20 percent. The range of 
profits was from a small loss to over 121 percent on the net 
e roo of profit per thousand board feet in 1917 was 
nearly double that in previous years, the figure being $4.83 
as compared with $2.11 in 1916. A fair margin per thousand 
feet in the past has been recognized as being $3. 

These figures for 1917 are the more notable for the reason 
that the profits shown do not include any payments of F ederal 
income and excess profits taxes, but are the sums actually 
available for additions to surplus or dividends, Information 
secured from the companies concerning their dividends and 
income taxes supports the preceding statements. 

It will be seen that the margin of profit per thousand 
feet in 1917 was well over double that in 1916, instead of 
‘‘nearly double,’’ as the report states. It also is shown 
by these figures that the margin of profit in 1916 was 
abnormally low, if the commission’s statement that $3 
has been recognized as a fair return is accepted. _— 

Doubtless southern pine lumbermen will have no diffi- 
culty in justifying the prices they have received for their 
product for the most part, especially in view of the fact 
that the new maximum f. o. b. prices fixed by the price 
fixing committee were based in no small part on the data 
in possession of the trade commission, one of whose ex- 
perts is a member of the committee. ae : 

Unquestionably, the report is made at this time with a 
view to its use by Congress in arranging new bases for 
taxing corporations and individuals engaged in business. 
Some of the figures, which have been quite generally 
published in the daily press, indicate that enormous 
profits have been made in some industries. It is likely 
that the enormously increased volume of business has en- 
tered very materially into the increased’ profits. But it 
undoubtedly is true that some industrial leaders may have 
permitted themselves to be governed by greed in fixing 
the prices for their products. Certainly, the ultimate 
consumer is paying exorbitant prices for many things 
—including most of the great staple #oodstuffs—which 
are hard to justify or explain on any reasonable ground. 

Where things have to be shipped, of course, freight 
charges are very much higher; railroad wages are sky- 
high. Labor generally is higher than at any other time in 
American history, all of which adds to the costs which the 
ultimate consumer has to pay. But if he goes to the 
market place these days and eliminates all of the middle- 
men he is apt to pay just abot as much for most articles 
as if he did not take the trouble to do so. 

In many instances the people are paying substantially 
higher prices for smaller quantities of articles in com- 
mon use. 

In view of the way most b'siness mcn, big and little, 
have come forward and offered their services to the Gov- 
ernment and have put their shoulders to the wheel, few 
will believe that all America has gone profiteering mad. 

It is argued by some of the industrial leaders under 
attack that the Federal Trade Commission merely did 
a little clever juggling with figures and data in order 
to make a sensational showing. There may be some ground 
for this charge, but, if so, it doubtless is due largely to 
the fact that the commission and experts of various in- 
dustries quite frequently do not agree at all as to the 
factors which constitute capital account and thus de- 
termine net profits on investment, etc. 

So far as the lumber industry of the South is con- 
cerned, readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are fully 
aware that in some sections sawmills have closed down 
altogether. Other corporations which own a string of 
mills may be making a good profit in one or more and 
have others virtually closed down. Some mills are exper- 
iencing increasing difficulty in securing and holding com- 
petent labor. This promises to become an even more ser- 
ious problem as the war progresses. 

After all is said, however, many persons who read that 
at least one southern pine mill made 121 percent on its 
investment in 1917—even if there may be a sharp dif- 
ference as to factors—will feel that it was ‘‘some mill,’’ 
to say the least. The names of the mills showing the 
highest percentages of net income are withheld so far 
as the lumber industry is concerned, the report contain- 
ing only the paragraphs quoted above. 





NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN FOR MORE SILOS 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 1—The Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, in close coépera- 
tion with State authorities and county agents, is con- 
ducting a nation-wide campaign to increase the number of 
silos on beef-cattle farms. 

This is part of the general drive to provide more food 
stuffs for ourselves and our Allies, as well ds for the 








neutrals that are more or less dependent upon the United 
States. a 

More silos mean more fat cattle. More fat cattle mean 
more beef for the dinner table of the world and also 
should mean more reasonable prices to the ultimate con- 
sumer without taking from the producer any of his 
profit. The fact is that livestock raising dwindled in 
the United States largely because the average farmer 
found he could not get a fair price for beef cattle and 
other animals. 

The farmer and stock grower have been getting much 
better prices since the outbreak of the war, but they are 
not sharing in the profiteering which is just now being 
widely discussed in the press with prestige of the Federal 
Trade Commission behind it. 

The silo campaign is being given special attention in 
the southern States, particularly in territory which has 
recently been freed from cattle-tick quarantine, where 
the production of beef cattle is on the increase. 

There have been other elements than low prices to hold 
back beef production, and the ecattle-tick was one. Gov- 
ernment regulation not wisely applicd also has been 
largely blamed. 

Whatever the reasons for low and dwindling produc- 
tion in the past, Uncle Sam is right now boosting in- 
creased production with all the eloquence of which he is 
capable. Food will contribute very largely toward the 
winning of the war. The American boys fighting over 
there must have an abundance of wholesome meat and 
meat products. So Uncle Sam is saying: ‘‘ Build more 
silos and economically feed more beef cattle.’’ 
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PROVIDING HOMES FOR WOMEN WORKERS 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., July 1.—The women of the several 
industrial communities in which the United States Gov- 
ernment is to erect additional housing will be consulted 
by the Federal authorities, with a view to providing a 
maximum of economy and comfort in construction. This 
is indicated by the following announcement by the War 
Labor Policies Board: 

In order to secure the maximum of benefit from the govern- 
mental housing projects now in process conferences have been 
arranged between the women workers of the district and the 
officials of the housing bureau. The potential occupants of 
the Government buildings will thus be accorded an opportunity 


to present their ideas concerning the construction and man- 
agement of the houses. 





HOUSING APPROPRIATIONS TO BE HUGE 

WasuineTon, D. C., July 1—The Government’s hous- 
ing plans are progressing. Otto M. Fidlitz, director of 
housing under the Department of Labor, has urged Con- 
gress to provide an additional $100,000,000 for additional 
housing. The Senate already has provided an additional 
$20,000,000 for the Shipping Board, making the total for 
shipyard workers to date $70,000,000. 

This is in line with predictions made in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and by all who are familiar with housing 
development in belligerent countries. In Great Britain 
expenditures along this line, in large measure for per- 
manent improvements, approach the $1,000,000,000 mark. 

With the additional funds now asked for the total for 
the United States this summer will be $230,000,000, which 
will be increased as the war’s demands call for further 
expansion of industrial communities. The $230,000,000 
does not include what has already been spent and is being 
expended by the War Department for housing workers at 
Government powder and ordnance or chemical plants. 

Thirty thousand women munitions workers are being 
recruited by the Ordnance Department of the Army. 
They will live in twenty-two cantonments that are being 
constructed for them adjacent to the plants in which 
they will be employed. 
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BUILD REFRIGERATION PLANTS IN FRANCE 

Wasurneton, D. C., July 1—The War Department 
has announced that five large refrigeration plants, each 
with a capacity of 3,000 to 4,000 tons of beef, are being 
constructed in France under the construction division 
of the Army. Connected with these will be ice making 
plants. The refrigeration plants are designed to take 
eare of the needs of the rapidly expanding American 
Army on the other side. They will enable General Persh- 
ing to hold greater quantities of fresh meat and other 
perishables in France and thereby safeguard against any 
temporary shortage of supplies in the event that food 
ships fail to deliver on time as the result of the activities 
of the enemy. 

While lumber is not being shipped from this country 
for these plants, American lumbermen are cutting it 
out of the forests ‘‘over there.’? In this connection the 
department makes the following statement: 


All the materials and machinery to be used in the plants 
are being provided from this country, with the exception of 
the lumber and concrete. Cement for the making of the 
concrete is being obtained in France. Due to the work of 
the forestry regiments which have been operating in the 
forests of France, the lumber needed for the buildings, 
amounting to millions of board feet, will not have to be 
shipped from this country, thereby saving considerable cargo 
space. The average size of each of the new plants is 800 
feet long and 300 feet wide. Several of the plants are being 
erected with the assistance of the French Government. 

There are operating in France a refrigeration plant with a 
capacity ef 5,000 tons of beef and an ice-making plant with a 
capacity of 5,000 tons daily. Every bit of material, including 
the lumber, and machinery as well as the workmen to build 
it, were sent from this country. 

This plant is now being enlarged to a capacity of 20,000,- 
900 pounds of frozen beef. When completed it will be 1,700 
feet long and 325 feet wide. Adjoining the plant, barracks 
for the operating forces are being constructed, similar to those 
of the national army cantonments in this country. Similar 
accommodations are being provided at the other plants. 


DEFINES POSITION ON NEW CONSTRUCTION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHINeTon, D. C., July 2—In order to correct the 
apparently widespread misapprehension of its position 
with reference to new building construction that does 
not contribute directly or indirectly to the war needs, 
the War Industries Board authorized tonight this restate- 
ment of its attitude: 

‘“It is becoming more and more apparent that the one 
outstanding piece of work before the country is the win- 
ning of the war and that this demands the codperation 
and best efforts of every industry and every individual. 
In proportion as each industry increases its devotion to 
the task will the country become better mobilized for 
victory and the speedy termination of the war. 

‘*The building materials industry, being one of those 
most adversely affected by conditions, had the full sym- 
pathy of the board and everything that is possible will 
be done to relieve its situation. To that end the build- 
ing materials sections of the board has been and is in 
frequent conference with the building interests of the 
country in an effort to mobilize the resources and their 
activities to meet the requirements of the Government 
and has served as the point of contact thru which the 
needs of cach building industry have been communicated 
to the War Industries Board, in order that all possible 
relief might be furnished. 

‘‘The War Industries Board has been gratified by 
the patriotic, unselfish and unstinted support with which 
all branches of the building industry have responded to 
its appeal and is wholly disposed to do everything pos- 
sible to relieve adverse conditions. However, the board 
has not changed its general policy with reference to new 
construction that does not contribute to war needs.’? 

That policy was and is expressed in the following reso- 
lutions, formerly adopted and published: 


WHEREAS, It has come to the notice of this board that new 
industrial corporations are being organized in different sec- 
tions of the United States for the erection of industrial plants 
—" can not be utilized in the prosecution of the war; 
anc 

WHEREAS, Plans are being considered by certain States, 
counties, cities and towns for the construction of public build- 
ings and other improvements which will not contribute toward 
winning the war; and 

WHEREAS, The carrying forward of these activities will in 
volve the utilization of labor, materials and capital urgently 
required for war purposes; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the War Industries Board that in the public 
interest all new undertakings not essential to and not con- 
tributing either directly or indirectly toward winning the 
war, which involve the utilization of labor, material and 
capital required in the production, supply or distribution of 
direct or indirect war needs, will be discouraged, notwith- 
standing they may be of local importance and of a character 
which should in normal times meet with every encourage- 
ment. Be it further 


Resolved, That in fairness to those interested therein notice 
is hereby given that this board will withhold from such 
projects priority assistance, without which new construction 
of the character mentioned will frequently be found im- 
practicable, and that this notice shall be given wide pub- 
licity, that all parties interested in such undertakings may 
be fully apprised of the difficulties and delays to which they 
will be subjected and embark upon them at their peril. 

The building materials section of the War Industries Board 
considers and in proper cases arranges for and assists indus- 
tries and plants in presenting to the priorities board their 
applications for preference treatment in the supply of fuel, 
transportation and raw materials. If preferential treatment 
is to any extent accorded an industry or plant it is subject 
to reconsideration at the end of thirty days, as the classi- 
fication may require modification in order to meet changing 
conditions, The necessity for conserving the fuel supply and 
relieving congestion in transportation is particularly impera- 
tive in what is known as the congested district, which, gen- 
erally speaking, is that territory lying north of the Potomac 
River and east of the Allegheny Mountains. The whole- 
hearted coédperation of the building materials industries in 
conserving fuel, materials, transportation and labor needed 
to meet war requirements is invited and confidently expected. 
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THREE INTERESTING NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


WasuHineton, D. C., July 1—Some senators and rep- 
resentatives still hope to be able to take the expected 
recess this week, but it is by no means certain this can 
be accomplished. The threatened strike of Western 
Union telegraph operators, or the union men among them, 
because of the company’s refusal to recognize the union 
when it claims only a small percentage of the men belong 
to it, has thrown a monkeywrench into the legislative 
machinery. 

This resulted in President Wilson, Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels, Secretary of War Baker, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson and other high officials writing Chairman 
Sims of the House committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, urging legislation to enable the United States 
to take over the telegraph and telephone systems of the 
country. Congress must act quickly if it would avert 
the threatened strike, which is scheduled for next Mon- 
day. Western Union officials insist that only a small 
percentage of the telegraphers will walk out and claim 
not to be alarmed over the threat to strike unless the 
demands of the union are met. 

That a nationwide strike would cripple wire commu- 
nication requires no argument. A few days’ tie-up would 
put the Western Union hopelessly behind and it would 
be necessary to curtail all commercial business in order 
to take eare of Government messages and really essential 
business for war industries. : 

On Saturday the Senate passed the army and fortifica- 
tions bills, carrying an aggregate of more than $17,000,- 
000,000. Even in these days of huge war appropria- 
tions this is a record for one day. Of course, the measures 
were pending for some time. a 

The $12,000,000,000 army bill carries a provision author- 
izing the creation of the $100,000,000 aircraft corpora- 
tion. This corporation will be Government owned, but it 
will be able to transact business without many of the 
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restrictions that now abound. It will be much the same 
as the Emergency Fleet Corporation of the Shipping 
Board. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative ran across 
Howard E. Coffin, former chairman of the Aircraft Board, 
today, and he said that the organization of the $100,- 
000,000 corporation will be the biggest thing yet in boost- 
ing aircraft prouuction. Mr. Coffin said a similar propo- 
sition was under consideration as long ago as last Septem- 
ber, but for some reason was not pressed. He strongly fa- 
vors it. 

John D, Ryan’s primary purpose is to strengthen the 
organization for the production of spruce and fir air- 
plane lumber. It also will be utilized to boost produc- 
tion of planes. The motors are coming along nicely now, 
but Mr. Ryan expects to build some new foreign types 
to supplement the Liberty motor. He will endeavor to 
get a maximum of benefit out of the corporation toward 


the speeding up ot production and the winning of the 
war, 


GOVERNMENT AWARDS BIG CONTRACTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1—The purchasing depart- 
ment of the General Engineering Depot announces awards 
of contracts as follows: 

Winsted Edge Tool Works, Winsted, Conn., wood chisels ; 
Altahama Woodworking Co., Darien, Ga., pick handles; Ar- 
thur Delapierre, New York City, pick handles. 

The Marine Corps has awarded contracts for lumber to 
D. K. Jeffris, Chicago, and the American Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., St. Louis. The Army Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment has awarded these contracts, all for ax helves: 

Easton Furniture Manufacturing Co., Easton, Md.; Alta- 


hama Woodworking Co., Darien, Ga. ; T. J. Gregory Handle 


Co., Cookeville, Tenn. ; Curtis Bros. Handle Co., Ft. Madison, 
Iowa; Gallup-Ruffin Handle Co., Norwalk, Ohio. 
Wheels—Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), Tacony, Pa. 





NEW RESTRICTIONS ON EXPORTING LUMBER 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., July 1—The War Trade Board in 
a new ruling has announced this addition to the export 
conservation list of May 17, 1918, the woods affected be- 
ing ash, birch, chestnut, Douglas fir, mahogany, oak, 
spruce and walnut. 


Logs.—Timber, round, hewn, sawed, sided or squared. 

Lumber.—Manufactured in all dimension sizes for com- 
mercial uses, including woods suitable for gunstocks, airplane 
propeller blades, veneers for airplane and hydroplane bodies, 
airplane and hydroplane frames, ordnance construction and 
wood handles for tools necessary for war supplies; walnut, 
mahogany or birch wood cut for parquet flooring. 

Partly ‘manufactured articles in an unfinished shape that 
are to be completed into a finished article at the point of 
destination when made from the specified woods such as K/D 
desks and barrels, furniture stock, parquet flooring, cooper- 
age ete. 

Individual licenses are not required for completely manu- 
factured articles made of woods specified above, such as desks, 
furniture, barrels, casks etc., when exported to Canada and 
Newfoundland, 





LABOR LACK A WAR MENACE 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 1—War industries of the 
United States are at this moment short of between 300,- 
000 and 400,000 common laborers and the lack of workers 
in the coal mining industry is imperiling all other war 
production. So serious is the situation considered that 
the United States Employment Service, in which common 
labor recruiting for war work has been centralized, is 
endeavoring to complete its recruiting machinery so that 
wholesale relief may be given before the ban against 
private labor recruiting goes into effect on Aug. 1. 

The situation with respect to skilled labor is nearly 
as serious. One of the largest munition plants, turning 





out heavy caliber guns, is short 2,000 machinists, while 
the war plants of Connecticut and Maryland alone are un- 
dermanned by 35,000 skilled machinists, ‘ 

The solution lies in the recruiting by a centralized 
Government agency of workers for war work from the 
nonessential industries as quickly as possible. This work 
has been assigned to the United States Employment Serv- 
ice by the President and ihe production boards and de- 
partments of the Government. 

The Employment Service estimates that its employment 
offices must be increased at the earliest possible moment 
to at least 700 and its corps of local agents and traveling 
examiners must be greatly augmented in order that every 
community may be combed for war workers, 





REQUESTS STATEMENT ON PAINT STOCKS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1—The War Industries 
Board authorizes the following: 

R. 8. Hubbard, chief of the Paint gad Pigment Sec- 
tion, has sent the following letter to the paint and varnish 
manufacturers: 


In order to aid in putting into effect the program an- 
nounced Jan. 21 and March 11 by the commercial economy 
board, now the conservation division of the War Industries 
Board, all manufacturers are hereby requested to send us an 
accurate statement as to any stocks on hand July 1 of those 
items which have been dropped in accordance with its recom- 
mendations, 

This statement should be prepared as promptly as possible 
and include the following: (1) Complete account of stock 
of shades or colors, grades and sizes of packages which, ac- 
cording to the board’s recommendations, will be dropped and 
the dates on which these were put up. (2) Complete account 
of stock of the unfilled half-gallon cans and smaller sizes 
which are to be eliminated in accordance with the board’s 


recommendations and the dates when these were manufac- 
tured or received, 





GOVERNMENT FIXES NORTH CAROLINA PINE PRICES 


Based on Delivery at Virginia Gateways — In Competing Markets Price Relationship to Southern Pine Maintained — 
Applies to Both Long- and Shortleaf Pine —Manufacturers to Sustain Production 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1.—The War Industries 
Board today made public the new price agreement en- 
tered into with the North Carolina Pine Emergency 
Bureau thru the price fixing committee. The new prices 
presented are on approximately the same basis as in 
the list published for southern pine. Box grades are 
somewhat higher. 

The North Carolina pine prices are named on the 
basis of delivery to Norfolk, Richmond and other Vir- 
ginia gateways and include freight charges to those 
points. 

The formal statement of the War Industries Board 
indicates a desire on its part that all the usual trade 
practices: be continued in the district affected. The 
North Carolina pine men specifically agreed to make 
contracts and accept orders for lumber and timbers at 
prices not in excess of the applicable maximum prices 
named in the list which follows. 

On their part the North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Virginia lumbermen agreed to keep up the production 
of long and shortleaf lumber, and to maintain the pres- 
ent scale of wages and avoid changing fundamental 
labor conditions, 

It is specifically stated that foreign trade is not af- 
fected by this ruling, except to the government of na- 
tions associated with this country in the present war. 

The formal statement and new price list follow: 


After considering information submitted by the Federal 
Trade Commission and representatives of the industry as to 
cost of manufacture, the price fixing committee of the War 
Industries Board has determined by agreement with the 
representatives of the industry upon a new scale of maximum 
prices for long- and short-leaf pine lumber produced in Vir- 
ginia and North and South Carolina. These prices are effec- 
tive beginning at midnight June 28, 1918, and apply to all 
purchases of lumber for mill shipment. 

The list contemplates the delivery of lumber of comparable 
grades to New York City on approximately the same basis as 
in the list published for southern pine, except as to box grades, 
which are somewhat higher. The prices to the Government 
show virtually the same increase as did the prices on southern 
pine. This means that there will be one price for the Gov- 
ernment and the public, the Government paying considerably 
more than it did formerly and the public less. 

The prices named in the new list are on the basis of delivery 
to Norfolk, Richmond and other Virginia gateways and in- 
clude freight charges to those points. 

The agreement provides that all contracts for lumber shall 
he subject always to an option in favor of the United States 
Government and any nominee of the War Industries Board. 
It provides also for the maintenance of production and the 
present scale of wages. 

The text of the agreement follows: 

Maximum Mill Base Prices for Long- and Shortleaf Pine 
Lumber Produced in Virginia and North 
and South Carolina 

Prices of all long- and shortleaf pine lumber in Virginia 
and North and South Carolina shall not exceed the item 
Prices named on attached list. These prices are for long- 
and shortleaf pine lumber delivered (freight allowed) to Nor- 
folk, Richmond and other Virginia gateways. For shipments 
to destination points north of and beyond these gateways 
these prices are for such portion of freight allowed to desti- 
nation points as will equal shipments originating in above 
gateways. For shipments to destination points south of these 
gateways the f. o. b. cars mill or f. o. b. vessel rail mill prices 
Shall be $2.50 a thousand less on each item than prices named 
on attached list. 

*rices on items not covered by above list shall be priced 
on basis of nearest comparable item. 

The usual trade. practices shall continue, including cagh 
discounts to be applied to the United States Government pur- 
chases as well as all others, except that in commercial trans- 
actions where purchasers do not avail themselves of the 
cash discounts the accounts may be converted into trade ac- 
ceptances which do not bear interest before maturity. 

The custom of delivered prices of lumber to purchasers’ 
destination points shall remain unchanged. 

ontracts for the sale of lumber entered into in good faith 
prior to midnight June 28, 1918, and enforceable at law, will 

performed in accordance with their terms—subject, of 
course, to orders received from the Government which may 
Tequire priority. 

t is imperative that, with the least possible disruption of 
the industry, the vast’ war needs of the Government, both 

ect and indirect, for long- and shortleaf pine lumber from 





Virginia, North and South Carolina be supplied on a fair 
basis, that an adequate supply and equitable distribution 
thereof be assured for essential commercial needs, that the 
movement thereof be facilitated and that injurious specula- 
tion therein be prevented. ‘Therefore the procedure outlined 
below, by agreement with the representatives of the manufac 
turers of long- and shortleaf pine lumber from above men 
tioned States, has been adopted for a period of three months 
beginning midnight, June 28, 1918. 

The procedure is that each manufacturer of long- and 
shortleaf pine lumber in Virginia and North.and South Caro- 
lina shall: 

(1) Make contracts and accept orders for his product 
at prices not in excess of the applicable maximum prices, 
always subject to an option at the applicable maximum 
prices in favor of the United States or the nominee of the 
War Industries Board. Under this option, which will cover 
all long- and shortleaf pine lumber from above mentioned 
States down to actual delivery to the purchaser, the War 
Industries Board to any extent required will allocate either 
to the Government or to other essential users. Any balance 
not so allocated will be released for sale to commercial 
buyers, but at prices no greater than those determined 
upon as above set forth. 


(2) Comply with the directions of the War Industries 
Board, as issued from time to time, with reference to filling 
commercial requirements in the order of their public im- 
portance and to furnishing such information and making 
such reports as may be required. 


(3) Keep up to the best of his ability the production 
of long- and shortleaf pine lumber in Virginia and North 
and South Carolina so as to insure an adequate supply so 
long as the war lasts. 


(4) Neither reduce the scale of wages now being paid 
nor change fundamental labor conditions now in force. 


The Government will apportion the car supply available for 
lumber and arrange for its transportation, subject to alloca- 
tion by the War Industries Board as aforesaid, to the end 
that injury to the industry due to abnormal wrr-time condl- 
tions be neutralized so far as may be. 

Foreign trade, except to the Governments of nations asso- 
ciated with us in the present war, is not to be affected 
by this ruling. 

Maximum Prices for North Carolina Pine 

These prices are for long and shortleaf pine lumber delivered 
(freight allowed) to Norfolk, Richmond and other Virginia gate- 
ways. For shipments to destination points north of and beyond 
these gateways these prices are for such portion of freight allowed 
to destination points as will equal shipments originating in above 
gateways. For shipments to destination points south of these gate- 
ways the f. o. b. cars mill or f. 0. b. vessel rail mill prices shall be 
$2.50 a thousand less on each item than prices named on attached 


list. 
Effective June 28 to and including Sept. 28, 1018. 





No.1 No.2 No.3 Cull 
1 x3 & 3% Flooring........$43.00 $41.00 $36.50 enne 
1 x4 & 4% Flooring........ 42.00 40.00 36.50 
1 x5 & 5% Flooring........ opens cove 37.00 = 33. 
L BO PIOOUIND cvccvccvcccsse veee ecce 87.50 84.50 eeve 
1 x2% to 5% Flooring...... re eee 86.00 82.00 $20.00 
14%x2% & 3 Flooring........ 47.00 45.00 87.50 82.00 coee 
14%x3% & 4 Flooring........ 47.00 45.00 87.50 382.00 
86"x21," to 3%” Ceiling..... 27.50 26.00 24.00 21.00 
7/16"x21%4” to 3144” Ceiling... 29.00 27.50 25.50 22.50 
Y"x2h” to 3%” Ceiling..... 31.50  =30.00 28.50 24.00 
56"x2%)" to 314” Ceiling..... 34.00 32.50 30.00 26.00 
™% & 13/16x2% to 3% Ceiling. 48.00 41.00 caae oeee 
18/16x2% & 3 Partition..... 43.00 41.00 387.00 ° 
13/16x3%, 4 & 4% Partition. 44.00 42.00 37.50 . 
13/16x5 & 5% Partition...... 46.00 44.00 38.00 cees 
1x6” Drop or O. G. Siding... . 45.00 42.00 37.50 34.50 ..... 
Bevel Siding from 1” Stock.. 30.00 28.00 26.00 22.00 





Bevel Siding from 14” Stock 32.00 30.00 28.00 24.00 
Add $1 —— feet for specified lengths. 






Finish 82 No.1 No,2 No.3 No.4 
TSE A 1 NOOO ccc ccnieseeecee $43.50 $41.50 aeee naa 
1X 4 Random ....cccccecccscevsecs 43.50 41.50 
1X C6 HANGOM . ccccvvecccccscceese 44.50 42.50 
BES DANG cccccvcccvlesvcnscces 45.50 43.50 
BEEP BED. ccc cvccvcccecescéces 46.00 44.00 
TRIG TOMO vcecccecccseevereuees 47.50 45.50 ones 
B/SE 2 £0 TF RANG cv cccvcccccvccs 47.50 45.50 $39.00 
DAES GC. RORGOMD cicccvicveccvevessecve 48.50 46.50 39.00 


5/4x 8 Random .. 
5/4x10 Random . 
5/4x12 Random .... 
6/4x 4 to 12 Random 
6/4x G6 Random .... 


C/4z BS BANGOM ccccccccscovercvccces 50.50 48.50 41.00 ma 
Cee MONON sc coscencevessceseeees 51.00 49.00 41.00 36.50 
GEES BORGO oc cccccsesceccscosves 54.50 62.50 44.00 38.50 
8/4x 4 to 12 Random.,..........+. +. 52.50 47.50 41.00 eo0s 
SAS. 6 TANGO <i occ cec cccesceovyevce 50.50 48.50 41.00 ° 
8/4x 8 Random ....cccccccccsvcvcves 51.50 49.50 41.00 . 
8/4x10 Random ....ccccccceccsccceces 52.00 50.00 41.00 ‘ 
S/AURID ARGO ccc ccccccccccvvesses 53.50 61.50 44.00 ° 
Molded Casing & Base from 1x4, 6 

& B BOCK. .cccccccccece ceocccocee 50.00 47.00 eoee eoee 





Molded Casing & Base from 1x5 & 10 

WROOM 6.6.0:606 6.560666 Che econcndcecees 52.00 49.00 ecee cece 
Jambe from 4/4 etock..ccccccsccccsee 50.00 47.00 
Jambs from 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 stock... + 53.00 50.00 eee cece 

The above prices are for 82S finish; for 848 add 50 cents a thou- 
sand feet; for specified lengths add $1 a thousand feet; for rough 
deduct 50 cents a thousand feet. 

Moldings: 1% inch widths and smaller, 52 percent discount, 

1% inch and wider, 47 percent discount, 


Boards 


1x4 
1x3 1x4 1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 to 12” 
No. 8 SL or 28.....$36.00 $36.00 $37.00 $37.00 $37.00 $40.00 $37.00 


No. 4 Sl or 2S..... $1.50 31.50 84.00 34.00 35.00 86.50 83.50 
Culls & Red Hearts .... eevee «++. 28.50 28.50 29.00 28.00 
TRBEOS  sccaccecees wane couse ecee coos ae 
No. 1 & 2 Bark Strips 

& Mipomte, BA GPT ices cece «ccee «tece «6eeee)=—eaen : Se 
No. 3 & 4 Bark Strips 

& Miscuts, Slor 28 .. 24.00 


For 1 inch No. 8 and No. 4 in specified lengths add 50 cents, ex- 
cept 16 feet add $1; rough 50 cents less than S828; 848, D&M or 
shiplap add 50 cents to S28 prices. For resawing add $1 a thousand. 

No. 1 and 2 bark strips, when worked to partition add to above 
S2S price $2 a thousand feet. 

Boards when ordered kiln dried, add $1 a thousand feet. 





Dimension 

10, 12,14&16’' 18 & 20 22 &24 Random 
ae MU fi eicvccscuces $31.00 $33.00 $34.50 $30.50 
2x 3 SIS1LH -. 20.50 80.50 382.00 20.00 
2x 4 SISIE .. . 30.00 $2.00 33.50 29.50 
2x 6 SISI1N . 28.50 20.50 $1.00 28.00 
2x 8 SISIE . 20.50 81.50 83. 29.00 
2x10 SISID . 30.00 82.00 38.50 29.50 
2x12 S1S1N .. 82.00 33.50 35.00 31.50 





Dimension w ordered kiln dried add $2 a thousand feet, 
Dimension D&M or shiplap add $1 a thousand to S1S1H prices; rough 
50 cents less than SISLE prices; S48 add 50 cents a thousand to 
S1S1E prices; for dimension over 24 feet add $1 for each 2 feet up 
to 32 feet. 

Note: All lumber not over 2 inches thick when ordered in odd 
or fractional lengths will be invoiced as of next longer length in 
multiples of 2 feet. 

Timbers 
10 to 20’ 22&24’ 26’ 28’ 30’ 


39’ 
3x 4 and 4x4........$33.00 $34.00 $35.00 $36.00 $37.00 $38.00 
3x 6 to &x 8....... 82.00 30.00 84.00 35.00 36.00 87.00 
BERG 00 4526. cece 86.00 37.00 38.00 389.00 40.00 41.00 
5x10 to 10x10....... 35.00 86.00 387.00 88.00 389.00 40.00 
$x12 to 5x12....... 38.00 89.00 40.00 41.00 42.00 43.00 
6x12 to 12x12....... 37.00 38.00 39.00 40.00 41.00 42.00 
3x14 to 6xl4....... 43.00 44.00 45.00 46.00 47.00 48,00 
6x14 to 8xl4....... 42.50 43 44.50 45.50 46.50 47.50 





10x14 to 14x14....... 42.00 438.00 44.00 45.00 46.00 47.00 

Add for timbers over 14 inches, $3 for each 2 inches over 14 
inches, 

Add for timbers over 32 feet, $1 for each foot over 32 feet. 

Prices above are for shortleaf dimension rough; for better quall- 
ties and various working apply the following differentials: 

For longleaf No. 1 common add $2 a thousand feet. 

For merchantable 10 inches and smaller add $3 a thousand to No, 
1 longleaf price. 

For merchantable 12 inches and larger add $2 a thousand to No, 1 
longleaf price. 

For prime rule of 1905 add $5 to No. 1 longleaf price. 

Add for dressing $1 a thousand feet. 

Add for T&G or shiplap $2 a thousand feet. 

Add for grooving $3 a thousand to dressed price stock 3 and 4 
inches thick, 

Add for grooving $5 a thousand to dressed price stock 5 inches 
and thicker. 

be for bevelling and outgaging $2 a thousand feet to dressed 
prices. 

Note: All timber when ordered in odd or fractional lengths will 
invoice as of next longer length a multiple of two feet. 





EMPLOYERS NOT LIABLE FOR FOREST FIRE LOSSES 


Tacoma, WAsH., June 29.—An interesting decision was 
handed down by the State supreme court Monday revers- 
ing the Thurston county superior court and deciding that 
employees of the Mutual Lumber Co., of Tenino, who 
lost their household furniture in a forest fire in 1916, 
are not entitled to recover damages from the lumber 
company. The supreme court held that the company was 
not guilty of negligence, as all precautions were taken 
to prevent fire. L. A, Stephens, one of the employees, 
obtained an assignment of the other claims and was 
awarded $1,600 damages by a jury in the Thurston court. 
The company showed that on the day of the fire Stephens 
had opportunity to remove his own belongings, but neg- 
lected to do so. The supreme court held that the loggers 
as well the company knew the danger of forest fires in 
the dry season and took their own chances. 
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~ HARDWOOD STOCKS GROW LESS 


Report Shows Continued Reduction —The 
Situation in Detail 





CINCINNATI, On10, July 1.—Further reduction of un- 
sold stocks of practically all the important grades of 
hardwoods is shown in the report of the Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of the United States, issued Satur- 
day, comparing the conditions of June 1 with those of 
May 1. ‘Taking the combined totals of all the unsold 
stock of all grades of oak at all reporting mills in east- 
ern and southern territories the decrease is from 82,095,- 
000 feet to 79,826,000 feet, about 2.75 percent, which 
compares with a decrease of about 5 percent shown by 
the May report, a little more than 1 percent decrease by 
the April reporf*more than 10 percent decrease by the 
March report and about 21 percent decrease by the Feb- 
ruary report. 

Stocks at eastern mills June 1 were 70,755,000 feet 
and at southern milis 42,637,000 feet, a total of 113,392, 
000 feet against a tofal of 116,186,000 feet May 
1, and 126,194,000 feet April 1. Of the total stocks 
at eastern mills the green increased from 19,470,000 
feet to 20,392,000 feet and at southern mills increased 
from 9,099,000 feet to 10,554,000 feet, while dry stocks 
at eastern mills decreased from 53,486,000 feet to 50,363,- 
000 feet and at southern mills decreased from 34,151,000 
feet to 32,083,000 feet. The unsold stocks of all grades 
of oak at eastern mills decreased from 51,912,000 feet to 
51,809,000 feet, or approximately one-tenth of 1 percent, 
and at southern mills decreased from 30,183,000 feet to 
28,017,000 feet, or 7 percent. 

Unsold stocks of quartered white oak at eastern mills, 
reported for June 1, compared with May 1, increased 
107,000 feet or 4.9 percent, and at southern mills de- 
creased 860,000 feet, or 28 percent; quartered red oak at 
eastern mills decreased 199,000 feet, or 37 percent, and 
at southern mills 450,000 feet, or 50 percent; plain white 
oak at eastern mills decreased 1,037,000 feet, or 2 per- 
cent, and at southern mills increased 1,524,000 feet, or 
14.3 percent; plain red oak at eastern mills decreased 281,- 
000 feet, or 2.1 percent, and at southern mills decreased 
1,397,000 feet, or 9.8 percent; white oak bill stocks at 
eastern mills increased 1,307,000 feet, or 287 percent, 
and at southern mills increased 17,000 feet, or 5.5 percent. 

Increases of oak stock are shown in the following 
grades: 

QUARTERED Witte OAK-—-At eastern mills, FAS, No. 1 com 
man and clear face strips; at southern mills, selects, sound 
wormy, clear face strips and No. 1 common strips. 

QUARTERED Rep Oak-—At eastern mills, No. 3 common; at 
southern mills, clear face strips and No. 1 common strips. 

PLAIN WHITE OAk—At eastern mills, FAS, Nos. 1 and 2 
common; at southern mills, FAS, selects, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 


common, No. 1 common wormy, sound wormy and clear face 
strips. 


PLAIN Rep OAk—At eastern mills, FAS; at southern mills, 
FAS, sound wormy, No. 2 common and No. 1 common strips. 

WuitTe Oak BILL Strocks—At eastern mills, unmatched 
switch ties, SS& plank, crossing and bridge plank and mine 
rail; at southern mills, SS&H timbers 6x6- to 12x12-inch, 
SS&E plank and bridge plank. 

Decreases of stock appear in the following: 

QuARTERED WuHitk Oak—At eastern mills, selects, No. 1 
common and selects, sound wormy, Nos, 2 and 3 common, No. 
1 common strips; at southern mills, FAS, Nos. 1 and 3 com 
mon. 

QUARTERED Rep Oak—-At eastern mills, FAS, Nos. 1 and 2 
common ; at southern mills, FAS, Nos, 1 and 2 common. 

PLAIN Witte OAK—At eastern mills, selects, No. 1 common 
and selects, No. 1 common wormy, sound wormy, Nos. 3 and 4 
common, clear face strips and No. 1 common strips; at 
southern mills, none. : 

PLAIN Rep OaK—At eastern mills, selects, No. 1 common 
and selects, Nos. 1, 2, 8 and 4 common, sound wormy and 
clear face strips ; at southern mills, selects, Nos. 1 and 2 com 
mon, and clear face strips. 

Wuite Oak BILL Srock—aAt eastern mills, cross ties, mine 
ties and car stock ; at southern mills, SS&E timber. under 6x6 
inch and crossing plank. 

Of the other woods reported on the showing is mixed, 
with increases and decreases scattered thruout the list, 
as follow: Quartered poplar, 21.5 percent increase, plain 
poplar, 23.3 percent decrease, quartered chestnut, 3.3 per- 
cent decrease; plain chestnut 12.7 percent; cottonwood, 
18.9 percent decrease; ash at eastern mills 49.8 pereent 
increase and at southern mills 11.9 percent decrease; bass 
wood, 23.7 percent increase; beech, 22.5 percent increase; 
birch, 1.2 percent decrease; buckeye, seven-tenths of 1 
percent decrease; butternut, 97.3 percent increase; cherry, 
40.3 percent decrease; soft elm, 3.4 percent increase; rock 
elm, 25.6 percent decrease; hickory and pecan, 21 per- 
cent decrease; locust, 3.4 percent decrease; soft maple, 
5.1 percent increase; hard maple, 9.7 percent increase; 
magnolia, 195 percent increase; plain syeamore, 14.8 per- 
cent increase; quartered sycamore, 213 percent decrease; 
walnut, 9.6 percent increase; willow, 155 percent increase ; 
miscellaneous hardwoods, 51.1 percent increase. Next 
month the reports will be extended to gum, tupelo and 
cypress, completing the list of woods which it was origin- 
ally planned to embrace in these statistics. 

Following are the grades in which increases or de- 
creases are shown, comparing unsold stocks of May 1 
with those of June 1: 

POPLAR, PLAIN—Increases, all widths of panels and wide, 
box boards 9- to 12-inch, FAS, wide No. 2, No. 1 common and 
selects, and Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 common; decreases, box 
boards 13- to 17-inch, saps, selects, log run and No. 2 shorts. 

POPLAR, QUARTERED 
FAS and No. 1 common. 
, CHESTNUT, PLAIN—Increases, FAS, wormy, FAS one face, 
Nos. 2 and 3 common and clear face strips; decreases, FAS, 


No. 1 common, No. 1 common wormy, sound wormy and No, 4 
common. ; 
a CHESTNUT, QUARTERED—Increases, sound wormy ; decreases, 
FAS wormy, No. 1 common wormy and No. 2 common. 
CoTTon Woop—I ncreases panel 18-ine 
OTTO! ases, panel 18-inch and up, box boards 
FAS 13-inch and wider, log run Nos. 2 and 3 common ; de- 
creases, FAS 6- to 12-inch. , 
AsH—Increases, at eastern mills, FAS, Nos. 1, 2 and 8 
common, log run and clear face strips; at southern mills, No. 
2 common, log run and clear face strips ; decreases, at eastern 
mills, none ; at southern mills, FAS, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common. 


Increases, No. 3 common; decreases, 


Bass woop-—Increases, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 common and clear 
face strips ; decreases, FAS and log run. 

3EECH—Increases, No. 3 common; decreases, Nos. 1 and 3 
common, 

Bircu—lIncreases, FAS, Nos. 2 and 3 common; decreases, 
No. 1 common and log run. 

3UCKEYE—-Increases, log run; decreases, FAS and Nos. 1, 2, 
3 and 4 common, 

BuTTERNUT—Increases, Nos. 1 and 2 common and log run; 
decreases, FAS, Nos. 3 and 4 common. 

CuEerry—Increases, FAS and No. 3 common; decreases, 
Nos. 1 and 2 common and log run. 

Sorr ELM—lIncreases, FAS, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common; de- 
creases, log run. 

Rock ELM—Increases, No. 3 common ; decreases, Nos. 1 and 
2 common and log run. 

HIcKkoRY AND PECAN—Increases, FAS, Nos. 1 and 2 com- 
mon ; decreases, No. 3 common and log run. 

HACKBERRY—Increase, No. 2 common; decrease, log run. 

Locust—Increases, Nos. 2 and 3 common and log run, 

Sorr MapLe—Increases, FAS, Nos, 1, 2 and 3 common and 
log run; decreases, none. 

Harp MaprLe—lIncreases, FAS, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common; 
decreases, log run. : 

MAGNOLIA—Increases, FAS, No. 1 common and log run; 
decreases, No. 2 common. 

SYCAMORE, PLAIN—-Increases, FAS, Nos. 2 and 3 common 
and log run; decreases, No, 1 common. 

SYCAMORE, QUARTERED—Increases, FAS and log run; de- 
creases, Nos. 1 and 2 common. 

WaLNutT—lIncreases, Nos. 1 and 3 common and log run; 
decreases, FAS, selects, No. 2 common, 

WiLLow—Increases, Nos. 1, 2 and 38 common; decreases, 
FAS and log run. 





ORGANIZE FOR WAR CONTRACTS 


Lumbermen Form Association—Various In- 
dustries Are Segregated 








IEXVANSVILLE, INb., July 1—Many lumber manufact- 
urers, retail dealers and owners of wood consuming fac- 
tories in southern Indiana and western and northern Ken- 
tucky were here June 28 to attend the meeting at which 
the Evansville subdivision of the Cincinnati region on 
war contracts was organized. This is composed of thir- 
teen counties in southern Indiana and twenty-five counties 
in western and northern Kentucky. The value of the 
manufacturing plants in this subdivision is about $40,- 
000,000. 

The meeting was called to order by Aaron M. Weil, local 
manufacturer, who said that he had longed for such 
an organization and that he hoped it would not pass out 
ot existence with the closing of the war, but would con- 
tinue permanently. Mr. Weil introduced Oscar A. 
Klamer, the president of the Schelosky Table Co, and 
owner of several local furniture factories as chairman, 
Mr. Klamer, who attended the meeting of manufacturers 
at Cincinnati a few days ago, explained the objects of 
the organization and said that every manufacturer in 
this territory should be a member of the subdivision, C. 
H. Sherrill, president of the Sherrill-Russell Lumber Co., 
of Paducah, Ky.; Fred A. Ames, of the F, A. Ames Co., 
Owensboro, Ky.; B. F. VonBehren, of the VonBehren 
Manufacturing Co., maker of spokes and hubs, of Evans- 
ville, and William H. McCurdy, president of the Hercules 
Buggy Co., here, were on the committee named by the 
chair to draw up plans of organization, 

Oscar A. Klamer was selected as the permanent chair- 
man of the subdivision. Frank Albus, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Evansville, was selected 
permanent vice president for Indiana and F, A. Ames, 
of Owensboro, Ky., was made permanent vice president 
for Kentucky. KE. H. Hyman, secretary of the Evans- 
ville Manufacturers’ Association, was elected permanent 
secretary, and Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, hard- 
wood manufacturers of Evansville, was elected permanent 
treasurer. 

The subdivision voted to have a fee of 25 cents on each 
thousand dollars invested. The minimum fee for mem- 
bers will be $10 a year and the maximum fee will 
be $250. County chairmen were elected for the thirty- 
eight counties in southern Indiana and western Ken- 
tucky and all contracts for this subdivision will be let 
thru them. The manufacturers are hopeful of receiving 
many large contracts during July. Already several of 
the local manufacturers have received some of these con- 
tracts. In the afternoon groups of various industries rep- 
resented in the meeting were organized and chairmen 
of these groups were selected. Some of the group chair- 
men are as follows: 


Wood and planing mills—Louis A, Holtman, of the Schnute 
Holtman Lumber Co., Evansville; vehicle manufacturing— 
B. F, VonBehren, VonBehren Manufacturing Co., Evansville ; 
box and crate manufacturing—L. N. Katterhenry, Henderson 
Box & Basket Co., Henderson, Ky.; lumber products—Daniel 
Wertz, Maley & Wertz, Evansville; furniture—Edward 
Wemyss, Wemyss Furniture Co., Evansville; desk and office 
furniture—William Elles, Evansville Desk Co., Evansville. 

Mr. Brown of the Brown Lumber Co., of Dale, Ind., was 
elected county chairman of Spencer County. ©. H. Sher- 
rill, of the Sherrill-Russell Lumber Co., of Paducah, Ky., 
was elected county chairman for McCracken County; D. 
C, Stimson, of the Stimson Lumber Co., of Owensboro, 
Ky., was made county chairman for Daviess County in 
that State, and George E. Gary, lumber dealer at Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., was elected county chairman of Christian 
County, Ky. 

Former State Senator William B. Carleton, local news- 
paper man, addressed the convention late in the afternoon, 
saying that the greatest burdens of this war will fall on 
the manufacturers and business men of this country. He 
urged the utmost harmony and teatn work, saying that in 
this great crisis the rights of both capital and labor had 
been submerged and that the only thing now in the minds 


of all is ‘‘to win the war.’’ His remarks were well re- 
ceived. 


CROSS TIES ARE STANDARDIZED 


Government Issues Specifications — Shows 
How to Manufacture and Deliver 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1.—The Railroad Administra- 
tion today is distributing copies of specifications for 
standard cross-ties designed to take care of any size tie 
that can be cut from a tree. The new specifications 
name the various woods from which ties may be made 
which can be used untreated, as well as those woods 
from which ties must be treated. The lengths, shapes 
and sizes of ties that will be accepted are also given. 

Here are the specifications: 

Specification for Crossties 

KINDS OF Woop. Before manufacturing ties, producers 
should ascertain from the railroad to which they contemplate 
delivering them just which of the following kinds of wood 
suitable for crossties will be accepted: Ash, beech, birch, 
catalpa, cedar, cherry, chestnut, cypress, elm, fir, gum, hack- 
berry, hemlock, hickory, larch, locust, maple, mulberry, oak, 
pine, redwood, sassafras, spruce, sycamore and walnut. Others 
will not be accepted unles specially ordered. 

QuaLity, All ties shall be free from any defects that may 
impair their strength or durability as crossties, such as decay, 
splits, shakes, or large or numerous holes or knots. 

Ties from needleleaved trees shall be of compact wood, with 
not less than one-third summerwood when averaging five or 
more rings of annual growth per inch, or with not less than 
one-half summerwood in fewer rings, measured along any 
radius from the pith to the top of the tie. ‘Ties of coarse 
wood, with fewer rings or less summerwood, will be accepted 
when specially ordered. 

Ties from needleleaved trees for use without preservative 
treatment shall not have sapwood more than two inches wide 
on the top of the tie between 20” and 40” from the middle, 
and will be designated as ‘heart’ ties. Those with more 
sapwood will be designated as ‘‘sap” ties. 

MANUFACTURE. ‘Ties ought to be made from trees which 
have been felled not longer than one month. 

All ties shall be straight, well manufactured, cut square at 
the ends, have top and bottom parallel, and have bark entirely 
removed. 

DIMENSIONS. Before manufacturing ties, producers should 
ascertain from the railroad to which they contemplate deliv- 
ering them just which of the following lengths, shapes, and 
sizes will be accepted. 

All ties shall be eight (8) feet or eight (8) feet six (6) 
inches long. 

All ties shall measure as follows thruout both sections 
between 20” and 40” from the middle of the tie: 


SAWED OR HEWED SAWED OR HEWED 
GRADE TOP, BOTTOM, AND SIDES TOP AND BOTTOM 


1 None: ¢ 
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The above are minimum dimensions. Ties over one inch 
more in thickness, over three inches more in width, or over 
two inches more in length will be degraded or rejected. 


The top of the tie is the plane farthest from the pith of the 
tree, whether or not the pith is present in the tie. 

DELIverRY, All ties ought to be delivered to a railroad 
within one month after being made. 

Ties delivered on the premises of the railroad shall be 
stacked not less than ten (10) feet from the nearest rail of 
any track at suitable and convenient places; but not at 
public crossings, nor where they will interfere with the views 
of trainmen or of people approaching the railroad. ‘Ties 
should be stacked in alternate layers of two (2) and seven 
(7), the bottom layer to consist of two ties kept at least six 
inches above the ground. ‘The second layer shall consist of 
seven ties laid crosswise of the first layer. When the ties are 
rectangular, the two outside ties of the layers of seven and 
the layers of two shall be laid on edge. The ties in layers of 
two shall be laid at the extreme ends of the ties in the layers 
of seven. No stack may be more than twelve layers high, and 
there shall be five feet between stacks to facilitate inspection. 
Ties may be ranked like cordwood, in which case the owner 
shall rehandle them while inspection is being made. ‘Ties 
which have stood on their ends on the ground will be rejected. 

All ties are aé the owner’s risk until accepted. All rejected 
ties shall be removed within one month after inspection. 

Ties shall be piled as grouped below. Only the kinds of 
wood named in the same column may be piled together. 


CLASS U-——TIES WHICH MAY BE USED UNTREATED 


Group Ua “Heart” Douglas fir Group Ud 
Black locust Catalpa 
White oaks Group Uc Chestnut 
Black walnut “Heart” cedars Red mulberry 
“Heart’’ cypress Sassafras 


Group Ub Redwood 
“Heart” pines 


CLASS T—TIES WHICH SHOULD BE TREATED 


Group Ta “Sap” Douglas fir ry 
Ashes Hemlocks Group Td 
Hickories Larches Elms 
Honey locust “Sap” pines Hackberry 
Red oaks Group Teo Soft maples 

Beech Spruces 
Birches Sycamore 

Group Tb Cherry White walnut 

“Sap” cedars jums 


“Sap” cypress Hard maples P 
SHIPMENT. ‘Ties shall be separated in the car according 

to the above groups and sizes as far as practicable. 
Approved, Washington, D. C., June 11, 1918. 


JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 
Director of Finance and Purchases. 
Cc. R, Gray, 
Director of Operation. 


PP BPP PPP PP DPD 


THE Signal Corps of the United States Army asks or 
publicity of its request that hunters, farmers and al 
other persons refrain from shooting at any pigeons _ 
the air, as they may be homing pigeons being traine« 
to carry messages at the battle front. These pigeons 
are trained in many centers, situated in all parts of the 
country, and often make long flights. Every one inad- 
vertently killed is a loss to the army and helps the enemy. 
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REMOVES RESTRICTIONS ON SILO STAVES 


Noting the discussion on silo staves in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN C. D. Root, of Crown 
Point, Ind., secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Indiana, has sent to this paper a letter he 
has just received from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, conveying the information that the restric- 
tions on the production and shipments of fir silo staves 
to a great extent have been removed. This letter in- 
dicates that widespread dissatisfaction resulted from the 
action of the Fir Production Board in forbidding the 
production and shipment of fir silo staves and the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been flooded with letters of 
protest. The letter to Mr. Root is as follows: 

“*C, D. Root, secretary Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Crown Point, Ind. 

‘*DeEar Siz: Replying to your letter of June 21, relating 
to the restrictions placed upon the use of fir for silo 
staves, I would advise you that this order came to the 
attention of the Department of Agriculture immediately 
upon its issue. ‘he matter was at once taken up with 
the Fir Production Board’s Washington office, which 
stated that: the action had been taken after a fui under- 
standing with the signal corps of the U. S. Army and in 
accordance with their desires. The signal corps confirmed 
this and stated definitely that the material being used 
for silo staves was needed for airplanes and boat decking. 
This department at once advised concerns which had pro- 
tested against this order to the above effect, and also 
stated that further action would await proof from the 
silo interests that the material which they desired to use 
for silo staves was not of the same grade as needed for 
war purposes, 

‘Numerous letters were received in the meantime, of 
which yours was one, making further protest against the 
order and stating that the production of silo staves would 
not interfere with the manufacture of the above men- 
tioned war material. The matter was accordingly again 
taken up with the Fir Production Board’s Washington 
office, which informed us that a meeting had been called 
in Portland, Ore., to consider this whole matter, and 
that a fair hearing would be given. The urgent need for 
silo material was emphasized by this department and 
favorable action urged, if not inconsistent with the re- 
quirements for war material. 

‘* Advice has just been received from the Washington 
office of the Fir Production Board to the effect that the 
restrictions on the use of fir for silo staves have been re- 
moved to a great extent. Detailed information as to the 
present restrictions has not been received by this de- 
partment, but you have doubtless received this from other 
sources. 

“‘The above information is furnished to you to show 
that this department was using its best endeavors to have 
the use of fir 1umber for silo staves continued, altho, 
owing to the rush of other work and lack of definite in- 
formation, it was impossible to advise you definitely at 
an earlier date, which accounts for your not receiving 
an earlier reply to your communication. 

‘“JuNIuS I. Cook, assistant to the Sceretary.’’ 
wancntBnnnnnnn 


TO SURVEY WALNUT TIMBER SUPPLY 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 2.—Efforts are being made by 
the United States Government, thru the office of Edwin 
C. Gibbs, chief of the Cincinnati Region of the War In- 
dustries Board, to secure a thoro survey of black walnut 
timber, in stock and uncut, in this territory, the jurisdic- 
tion of Mr. Gibbs covering the southern counties of Ohio 
aud Indiana, and all of Kentucky. The survey is being 
conducted thru the facilities of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and has resulted so far in the location of more than 
200 trees of commercial value. 
_ The survey also takes in the names of concerns engaged 
in or which can enter into the manufacture of gun stocks. 





A GLIMPSE AT WAR ZONE LUMBERING 


In a kaleidoscopic word-picture of sights and scenes 
back of the lines in northern France sketched by Irvin 
Cobb in a recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
the reader gets a glimpse of the picturesque environment 
in which some of our forestry engineers are ‘‘ carrying 
on,’’ in the following language: 

“*You see where the tall shade trees along the roads 
and the small trees in the thickets are being shorn away 
in order that the furnaces and the hearthstones may not 
be altogether fireless, since the enemy holds most of the 
coal mines, I have come in one of the fine State forests 
upon a squad of American lumberjacks, big huskies from 
the logging camps of northern Michigan, with their port- 
able sawmill whining and their axes flashing, making 
the sawdust and the chips fly in what once not long ago 
was a grove of splendid timber, where beeches and chest- 
nuts, hundreds of years old, stood in close ranks; but 
which now is being turned into a wilderness of raw 
stumps and trodden earth and stacks of ugly planking.’’ 





~ RETURNS FROM A SOUTHERN CRUISE 


Houston, Trx., July 1—Robert W. Wier and a party 
of friends have just returned from an extensive trip that 
took them thru parts of various Central American repub- 
lies. Mr. Wier, who is president of the Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co., of this city, has built up quite a good reputa- 
tion as a conductor of parties upon interesting trips. The 
particular trip just completed was in the nature of a 

fishing’’ expedition and was originally scheduled for 
Cuban waters, but after starting the party learned that 
the “‘fish’’ were biting better Nicaragua way and so the 
expedition was turned southward. Upon his return Mr. 

ler did not commit himself upon the number of fish 
Caught, but did remark that he was glad to be back in 
the harness again. 

The new mill of the company that is being built at 
Wiergate, Tex., is nearing completion and unless unex- 


pected difficulties are met with it will be sawing by about 
Aug. 1. Mr. Wier is especially eager to get the mill 
started, because it is equipped for sawing long ship 
timbers and he desires to do just as much as possible 
in winning the war. 


WOMEN AS CARPENTERS AND CABINET MAKERS 


Sr. Paut, MINN., July 1—Women carpenters and saw- 
mill workers! This is the latest invasion of the field of 
man’s work that ha8 been undertaken by the fair sex 
in Minnesota. 

Are they making good? This is a natural question from 
the skeptical, and it can be answered affirmatively; for 
a crew of 120 women have just completed sawing 60,000,- 
000 feet of timber in the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Co.’s mills at Virginia, Minn., it has been reported to 
Osear Arneson, State superintendent of timber. 

The employment of women in sawmills has passed the 
experimental stage, declared Manager 8S. L. Cussen in his 
report to the State chief. The novelty has worn off and 
the women are proving satisfactory. Women carpenters 











GROUP OF ST. 
PAIR KITS IN 
GRIBBEN LUMBER CO.’S PLANT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


PAUL WOMEN ASSEMBLING ARMY 
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and cabinet makers may be something more of a novelty 
and perhaps this line will not be as popular with the 
women workers, but today a score of women are at work 
in the Gribben Lumber Co.’s plant, at St. Paul, where 
they are making small army repair chests for the Govern- 
ment. The company has an order for 11,000 of these 
chests and the women have been working on the order 
for nearly a month. 

L. B. Reyer, manager of the carpenter shop at the 
plant, says the women workers have made good. A few 


bruised thumbs were the only casualties from the use of 
hammers and saws, but these are becoming fewer and 
fewer and the women soon will be as skillful as men, the 
manager said. 

The employment of women followed futile attempts to 
get men, and the Government work could not be delayea. 
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WOMEN CABINET MAKERS WHO HAVE MASTERED THE 
USE OF THE HAMMER, EMPLOYED BY THE GRIBBEN 
LUMBER CO. 


The girls donned breakfast caps and aprons and went 
to work beside the men, who treated them like daughters 
or sisters and assisted them in every way possible. The 
women are earning $2 to $2.50 a day, with prospects 
of higher pay as soon as they become more skillful, the 
manager said. 

Miss Margaret E. Twohy, one of the first girls to take 
a man’s place at the Gribben plant, says, ‘‘It’s fun. I 
like the work immensely. Hard? Shucks, it isn’t hard, 
just give us time.’’ 

The propriety of working is one of the elements that 
have crept into the plants where women are employed. 
Women car washers at the Northern Pacific shops, in St. 
Paul, for instance, don’t believe a woman without chil- 
dren and whose husband is at work should seek a job. 
Several declared themselves a few days ago when Mrs, 
Anna Luper came on the job at the shops as a car washer. 
Mrs. Lena Lokel, Mrs. Kia Lazarajka and Mrs. Kate 
Marajka were charged in court with having beaten the 
new employee when arguments faiied to convince the new- 
comer she was keeping some needy woman off the job. 
She quit. 





AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT WINS SUIT 

VANCOUVER, B. C., June 29.—'The Government of New 
South Wales a few days ago was awarded by the supreme 
court a judgment for 79,954 against the Canadian Trad- 
ing Co., in settlement of a breach of contract suit for 
that amount arising out of the chartering of the motor- 
ship Mabel Brown and the delivery at Sydney, New South 
Wales, of 3,000,000 feet of Douglas fir in two successive 
trips of the first of the fleet of motorships built in 
British Columba. Neil Neilson, for sixteen years a mem- 
ber of the Australian parliament and later for a number 
of years trade representative on this codst for the New 
South Wales government, was the complainant in behalf 
of the Government. 

The contract was entered into early last year, before 
the Mabel Brown was launched, but another vessel was 
substituted by the Canadian Trading Co, for making de- 
livery of the second cargo. Evidence was given of the 
strong opposition put forward by the plaintiff against 
this substitution, and it was only after he learned that the 
Mabel Brown had been diverted from this port that he 
consented to the substitution of the schooner Malahat, 
but with the understanding that he must have full space 
and that he would provide all necessary short stowage. 
However, he found the Malahat being partly loaded with 
another cargo. He secured an injunction to prevent any 
more lumber other than ordered by him being loaded, 
and it was for compensation for the space which he lost 
by what was already loaded into the ship that he sued, 

The Canadian Trading Co., according to Mr, Neilson, is 
a selling organization for most of the British Columbia 
mills, as is the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. for 
the United States fir mills. The defense offered by the 
company was that the contract did not call for a full 
cargo. 

In answering the question if the Australian Govern- 
ment could have substituted other timber on hand in case 
of nondelivery of the Douglass fir, Mr, Neilson said: 
‘‘There is no timber that would represent Douglas fir 
in Australia. It has the special qualification of being 
very light and at the same time very strong. We have in 
Australia stronger timbers but they are heavier. We 
have lighter timbers but they have not the strength, As 
long as there is Douglas fir on the Coast we will be in 
the market for it because it has those two qualities of 
lightness and strength,’’ 
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OVER THE TOP IN W. S. S. CAMPAIGN 


Beaumont, TEx., July 1—Fifty prominent Beaumont 
lumbermen actively aided in the War Savings Stamp drive 
in this city, raising Beaumont’s quota of $700,000 in 
five days. ‘The individual pledges totalled approximately 
$9,000, indicating that the working teams canvassed the 
city thoroly. Thus far Beaumont has materially over- 
subscribed its quota of the three Liberty loans, Red 
Cross and other campaigns of war activity. 








LUMBERMEN PROMINENT IN STAMP DRIVE 


New Or.LEANS, La., July 1.—Local lumbermen, 
lumber companies and business men and concerns or 
allied industries figured prominently in the New 
Orleans War Savings Stamp drive last week. The city’s 
allotment was not completed and the campaign will be 
continued to July 4, with an intensive canvass of the 
business and industrial districts the feature of the 
3-day program, A partial list of the lumber and allied 
industries’ representatives in the New Orleans ‘‘ Limit 
Club’’ (investors of $1,000) follows: 

k. H. Downman, Mrs. Downman, Misses Virginia and Sadie 
Downman, Lucas BE, Moore, Sam Alcus, Frank G. Otis, F. J. 
Foxley, Marcel Krauss, Buckner Chipley, A. Vizard, Peter F, 
Dunne, J. C. Rathborne, J. L. Dantzler, Salmen Brick & 
Lumber Co., A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co., Ruddock- 
Orleans Cypress Co., Horace Brownell, BE. BE. Sykes, Henry 
Alcus, Mrs. John Dibert, Southern Cooperage Co., F. W. 
Salmen, W. H. Sullivan, A. F. Dantzler, Standard Export 
Lumber Co., Gillican-Chipley Co., Algiers Sawmill, BE. R. 
du Mont, 8S. T. Alcus & Co., Otis Manufacturing Co., Dibert, 
Bancroft & Ross Co., Johnson [ron Works, American Turpen- 
tine Co., Ernest Lee Jahncke, Paul Jahncke, Jahncke Interests, 
and D. Vila. 


AIM AT OVER A MILLION AND A HALF 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 1—The Thrift Stamp drive in 
Evansville and Vanderburg County that started last week 
will continue all this week. Many prominent lumber 
manufacturers, retail dealers and owners of wood con- 
suming plants have taken an active part in the campaign. 
{vansville and Vanderburg County are to raise over $1,- 
600,000 by the first of next year and already over $1,- 
000,000 in stamps has been sold. Over 500 citizens are 
working on the local teams. Among those who have been 
working hard in the campaign are: 





Daniel Wertz, Claude Wertz, Gus Bauman, of Maley & 
Wertz; Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side Lumber 
Co.; Elmer D. Luhring and Paul W. Luhring, of the Luhring 
Lumber Co.; J. C. Greer and Bert Tisserand, J. C. Greer 
Lumber Co.; Frank M. Cutsinger and Joe Waltman, Evans- 
ville Band Mill Co.; George O. Worland and Victor Worland, 
Evansville Veneer Co.; B. F, and Charles Von Behren, Von 
Behren Manufacturing Co.; Mayor Benjamin Bosse and 
Charles M. Frisse, Globe-Bosse-Worid Furniture Co. ; Oscar A. 
Klamer, Schelosky Table Co. ; Harry Schu, Crescent Furniture 
Co.; Harry Sabel, Evansville Furniture Co.; Gilbert Bosse, 
Imperial Desk Co.; Louis A. Holtman, Schnute & Holtman 
Lumber Co.; William Johann, Evansville Planing Mill Co. ; 
A. F. Karges, Karges Furniture Co.; William A. Koch, Evans- 
ville Metal Bed Co.; Peter Reddinger, Reddinger Furniture 
Co.; Ed Wemyss, Wemyss Furniture Co., and others. 


PPB DDD LD DDD ID I DO 


W. T. THompson, president of the W. T. Thompson 
Veneer Co., of Edinburg, Ind., reports that he recently 
paid $650 for a walnut tree standing on the campus of 
Wabash College at Crawfordsville, Ind. The body of 
the tree will be cut for airplane stocks, while the stump 
will be manufactured into veneer. Mr. Thompson said 
that he regarded the tree as one of the finest he has ever 
seen in Indiana. 
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George H. Burr & Co. 
—> Bankers—~ 


Commercial Paper 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 
We are always glad to advise with you 


as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 


120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bidg., St. Louis. 
Kohl Bidg., San F anne * 








Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 


Investment Bankers 
Timber and Timber Securities 


For twenty-seven years we have continu- 
ously been dealing in timber and lending 
to lumbermen. Our experience and ser- 
vice are at your disposal. 














Forty YEARS AGO 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken. 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
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MARKED ACTIVITY IN SHIP BUILDING INDUSTRY 





Pacific Northwest Especially Has Big July Fourth Program, Twenty-Three Vessels Awaiting 
Launching—New Orleans Gets Another Ship Yard 





INDEPENDENCE DAY PROGRAM UNCERTAIN 

BEAUMONT, TEx., July 1.—The uncertainty of wooden 
ship construction makes it impossible to tell today what 
will be done here on July 4. Lt was at first thought two 
ships would be launched and two others completed for sea 
on that day, but this is very uncertain now. The stem- 
ers Oneco and Lone Star, scheduled to leave here under 
their own steam on July 4, may not be ready for sea now 
for another week. 

The fourth Government ship built at Beaumont was 
launched on Friday, June 28, with simple ceremonies, 
Mrs. E. J. Diffenbacher, wife of the mayor of Beaumont, 
serving as sponsor. The ship was the Beaumont, built by 
McBride & Law, the first company in the United States 
to receive a wooden ship contract from the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. The launching was pronounced per- 
fect by the inspectors who witnessed it and experts of the 
America Bureau of Shipping graded the hull as_ Class 
1-A for fifteen years, this being the highest class obtain- 
able. 

As soon as the hull left the ways the keel for another 
ship was laid. This company has a contract to build four 
Ferris type ships and the second one will be launched the 
latter part of July. 

FIVE LAUNCHINGS SCHEDULED 

TACOMA, WASH., June 29.—With five launchings sched- 
uled for July 4 at Tacoma, the wood ship Arras, sixth 
vessel built at the Foundation Co.’s shipyard for the 
French Government, was launched Wednesday night at 
8:30. It was the third ship launched at the Founda- 
tion yard in two weeks, and is part of the big fleet being 
built here of Washington fir for the French. About 
1,500,000 feet of lumber goes into each vessel. Owing to 
the fact that the ways were wanted to lay another keel 
immediately, it was impossible to delay launching the 
vessel until the Iourth. The Arras is the seventeenth 
vessel put into the water at Tacoma in five months, It 
was christened by Mrs. Kenneth Walker of Seattle, daugh- 


Columbia City, Ore.—Wanzu, 3,500, Sommerstrom Shipyard. 

St. Helens, Ore.—Colindo, 3,500, St. Helens Shipbuilding Co. 

Steel vessels to be launched in the Pacific Northwest 
July 4 are six in number, of 50,200 tonnage. There are 
four ships of 8,800 tons each and two of 7,500 tons each. 
Skinner & Eddy, Seattle, will launch the West Gambo, 
8,800 tons, and the Delight, 7,500 tons; J. F. Duthie & 
Co., Seattle, will launch the Western Cross and the West- 
ern Star, each of 8,800 tons; the Todd Shipbuilding Co., 
Tacoma, will launch the Puget Sound, 7,500 tons; and 
the Northwest Steel Co., Portland, Ore., will launch the 
Western Comet, 8,800 tons. 





NEW SHIP YARD FOR NEW ORLEANS 


New Or.eEAns, La., July 1—The Johnson Iron Works 
announces today that it has leased a ship yard site with 
a frontage of 1,000 feet on Bayou St. John, this city, 
and will begin at once the construction of six 100-foot 
tugs on a contract awarded by the Government, About 
300 men will be employed in the yard and the first tug 
will be ready for launching next December, it is ex- 
pected. 

The first carload of equipment and fixtures for the 
ships being built for the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
in the Jahneke Ship Building Co.’s yards at Madison- 
ville, La., reached New Orleans today. The shipment was 
made by the fleet corporation and the fixtures are evi- 
dently intended for the vessel to be launched from the 
Jahncke yards this week. 





NEW STEAMER ENTERS MEXICAN TRADE 

Tampico, Mexico, July 1.—The arrival here a few days 
ago of the new wooden steamer Colonel Bowie on its 
initial voyage from Beaumont, Tex., laden with lumber 
and a general cargo, was an event of marked interest in 
marine and general business cireles, The vessel, which 
registers 1,363 gross tons, was built at the Clooney yards, 
West Lake, La., and was towed to Beaumont, where the 
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SEAMAN SI: HE’S SOMEWHAT OF A VAMP HIMSELF- 


ter-in-law of Frank Walker, representative of the French 
Government for the Northwest in its 
program, 

Tacoma has a fleet of twenty wood vessels now on the 
ways at its yards in various stages of construction and 
about thirty steel ships under way and contracted for, 
the local ship yards having a monthly payroll of $1,300,- 
000, in round numbers, and with an estimate of 35,000,000 
feet of lumber going into the wood vessels now being 
constructed. 


ship building 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST HAS A BIG PROGRAM 

SEATTLE, WAsH., June 29.—Four wooden ships and 
possibly eight will be a part of Seattle’s contribution to 
the war program July 4. Three of them are vessels of 
3,500 tons each, and one is 4,000 tons, making an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 14,500. The Seattle ships are: Daca, 
3,500 tons—Meacham & Babcock; Wyucan, 3,500 tons— 
Meacham & Babeock; Forster, 3,500 tons—Nilson & 
Kelez; Sosworth, 4,000 tons—Allen Shipbuilding Co. 

All of the vessels on the foregoing list are under con- 
struction for the United States Shipping Board. In addi- 
tion the Patterson-MacDonald Co. will probably launch 
a 4,500-ton Australian ship, and the Puget Sound Bridge 
& Dredging Co. the auxiliary powered schooner R. M. 
Dyer; also the Elliott Bay Shipbuilding Co. and the An- 
derson Shipbuilding Co. may each join in the ecelebra 
tion of the Fourth by launching a wooden ship on that 
day. 

Tonnage of Fourth of July launchings of wooden ships 


alone thruout the entire Pacifie Northwest will total 
86,500 tons for the United States Shipping Board. Tak- 


ing no count of wooden vessels for private construction, 
there are on the ways ready for the signal on the day of 
national celebration nineteen vessels each of 3,500 tons 
and four vessels each of 4,000 tons. In ship yards thru- 
out the Pacific Northwest, in addition to the Seattle ships 
already named, are the following: 


Aberdeen—Winaha, 3,500 tons, Grant Smith-Porter ; Itanca, 
3,500, Grant Smith-Porter; Brompton, 4,000, Grays Harbor 
Motorship Co.; Broncho, 4,000, Grays Harbor Motorship Co. 

Tacoma—Chime, 3,500, Seaborn Shipbuilding Co.; Coloma, 
3,500, Tacoma Shipbuilding Co. ; Fassett, 3,500, Tacoma Ship- 
building Co.; Bourneville, 3,500, Wright Shipyard. 

Olympia—Sewickley, 3,500, Sloan Shipyards, 

Raymond, Wash.—enosha, 3,500, Sanderson & Porter 

Portland, Ore.—Umatilla, 3,500, G. M. Standifer Co. ; 
“we, 3,500, Peninsula Shipyard; Airlie, 4,000, Supple & 

allin. 

Astoria, Ore.—Blue Eagle, 3,500, G. F. Rodgers & Co.; 
Benvela, 3,500, MacEachern Shipyard ; Benifay, 3,500, Wilson 
Shipbuilding Co. 


- FROM THE GREAT LAKES BULLETIN, JUNE 22, 1918 


superstructure was put on and the machinery and rigging 
were installed, It is constructed of longleaf southern pine 
thruout, excepting the stern post and the stem, which 
are of live oak, Capt. C. E. Barry, vice president of the 
Gulf Export & Transportation Co., which owns the ves- 
sel, came down on it. After taking on a deckload of 
asphalt here tae steamer proceeded to Progreso, Mexico, 
whence it will clear for Beaumont. 





NAVAL STORES NOT NON-ESSENTIALS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1.—Rapid and unwarranted 
advances in the prices of rosin and turpentine and consid 
erable disturbance in the trade have resulted from the 
widely circulated report that the production of these 
articles might be classed by the Government as a ‘‘non- 
essential industry.’’ It is not. On the contrary, a large 
proportion of the total production of both rosin and tur- 
pentine is needed to meet the war requirements of the 
United States and the Allies. 

The idea that the industry might be classed as non 
essential arose from the calling of a meeting of turpen- 
tine and rosin producers by Cliff Williams, commissioner 
of labor for Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Georgia 
and Florida. This meeting was held in New Orleans 
June 10. It was Commissioner Williams’ purpose in 
ealling the meeting to discuss with the producers labor 
conditions in the industry and to determine whether 
there was any surplus labor which might properly be 
released for other work. 

Russell 8. Hubbard, chief of the paint and pigment 
section of the War Industries Board, has been assured by 
Commissioner Williams that he will not take any action 
that would lead to the withdrawal from the industry of 
any labor required to produce the needed supplies of these 
commodities. 





A HUNDRED LAUNCHINGS POSSIBLE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1.—When this dispatch was 
written the Emergeney Fleet Corporation had received 
assurances that at least ninety-three ships would be 
launched July 4. The number may be boosted to 100 
in the great wave of patriotic endeavor that is causing 
shipyard workers to strain every nerve to make the great- 
est possible showing on Independence Day just to remind 
the Huns that the American boys in khaki are coming 
in inereasing numbers and that they will be amply 
supplied. 
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But the Emergency Fleet Corporation is not the only 
one that will launch ships on July 4, The Navy also is 
in the running. Fourteen or fifteen destroyers will take 
the water ready to receive the finishing touches that will 
send them into tne U-boat zone at a speed of thirty-five 
knots an hour. 

Of the 93 boats to be launched 52 are wooden and 41 
steel. If the 100 mark is reached by Thursday—and if 
they hit the water before mianight Thursday night they 
will count as of July 4—this ratio between wooden and 
steel ships will continue. 


FIVE CRAFT TO LEAVE THE WAYS 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., July 1—The steel steamship 
M. J. Scanlon, sister ship to the William O’Brien, will 
be launched from the yards of the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Company, at Camden, N. J., July 4. M. J. Scanlon, 
after whom the vessel is named, will attend the launching. 

All arrangements have been made to launch five vessels 
from five of Jacksonville’s ship yards on July 4. Ships 
have been splashing into the water at Jacksonville so 
rapidly of late that this has grown to be an accustomed 
sight. 





WILL ITEM PRICES PRODUCE $28 MILL AVERAGE? 





Southern Pine Manufacturers Strongly Express Contrary Opinion—One Concern Submits 
Interesting Statement of 1916 Sales to Sustain Position 





Since the publication of the item price list of southern 
pine that is supposed to make the general mill average of 
$28 promulgated recently by the price fixing committee 
of the War Industries Board there has been much dis- 
cussion among manufacturers as to whether this item list 
actually will produce the mill average of $28, and some 
of the leading manufacturers insist that it will not pro- 
duce this average. 

In this connection it was claimed by the director of 
lumber of the War Industries Board and generally un- 
derstood that the Government prices on southern pine 
in effect up to June 15 would produce a mill average 
of $23.20, exclusive of the additional price the Govern- 
ment was paying for ship timbers. It was on this assump- 
tion that the Government price was producing a mill 
average of $23.20 that the present basis of $28 f. 0. b. 
mill was fixed. As proof ot the cldim that the former 
Government prices did not produce an average at the 
mill of $23.20 a statement was compiled by the Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co., at Laurel, Miss., and filed with the 
acting lumber director, this statement covering in com- 
plete detail shipments of that company for 1916 to which 
were applied the Government item prices in effect up to 
June 15, 1918. The application of these prices to the 
shipments of this company show that instead of an aver- 
age of $23.20 as claimed by the authorities in Washing- 
ton this company at least would have obtained an average 
of only $22.07, and as this is an average first class opera- 
tion no doubt more of the mills would have failed to ob- 
tain the Government price of $23.20 if applied to all 
their shipments than would have reached that figure. 

While the Government price recently announced by the 
price fixing committee and now in effect is supposed to 
give to the manufacturer an average f. 0. b. mill price 
of $28, in view of the fact that the claim is made that 
the item prices promulgated will not produce this $28 
average, the statement filed with the acting director of 
lumber by-the Wausau Southern Lumber Co. will be of 
more than ordinary interest and should provide a basis 
for determining whether or not the present item prices 
actually will produce the average of $28 f. o. b, mill that 
is claimed for them. The letter to the acting lumber 
director and the compilation accompanying it are given 
in full below: 

LAuREL, Miss., May 18, 1918. 

While in Washington in March you advised me that on the 
basis of existing Government prices, the average sawmill cut 
would yield $23.20 a thousand feet, exclusive of the additional 
price the Government is paying for ship timbers. I could 
not harmonize this statement with our shipments and our 


averages, and was sure that some error had been made in the 
calculations. 

Since the decision that the present scale of Government 
prices would continue until June 15 was announced, we have 
been working out a schedule to determine exactly the average 
that we would obtain for all of our lumber, if sold to the 
Government. We took the year 1916 in order to avoid, as 
much as possible, the ship timber complications. 

In 1916 we shipped 39,818,786 feet, on which the Govern- 
ment has definite prices for each item. We also shipped 
15,842,457 feet, on which there are not, or were not until 
very recently, any Government prices. On those items we 
applied the Government prices that have been put into effect 
within the last few weeks, as far as possible, and where there 
is not now a Government price we applied a price which repre- 
sents, as nearly as we can determine, the present commercial 
price: For example, about 2,000,000 feet of No. 4 stock, on 
which we applied price of $12.845, being the average we ob- 
tained for our No. 4 in shipments made in April, 1918. 

The total average for our 1916 shipments on the above 
basis is $22.07. This applies on our shipments in 1916, of 
which 16.7 percent was Nos. 3 and 4. In 1917 we manufac- 
tured 20.1 percent Nos. 3 and 4. And, therefore, on basis of 
percentage of 1917 or, the average would be some- 
what reduced from $22 

We also made up a dintier schedule based on our ship- 
ments of April, 1918, and found that on an average of our 
actual production, at Government prices, using commercial 
prices where there were no Government prices, we obtained 
for our stock $21.369. This average—$21.369—included our 
ship timbers, on which we used a price which the lumber 
would yield at Government prices if it were one-half B&better 
and one-half common. This average is also made up thruout 
with the idea of giving the Government the best end of the 
calculations. 

We will in a short time have our 1916 schedule drawn off 
in shape so that we can give you a copy, if you desire it. 
The figures were just completed this morning. 

We think the foregoing is conclusive evidence that you 
are under.a misapprehension as to the price the Government 
is paying for our lumber, and that for many months we have 
been selling you our stock at $1.50 to $2 lower than you sup- 
posed we were getting. 


WAUSAU SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, LAUREL, MISS. 


Schedule of Shipments, Year 1916, Showing Yield Per M Feet at 
Government Prices in Effect to June 15, 1918 
Size, Grade, Kind 





Quantity, Feet PerM Amount 
138, B&B, Rift, Fig.. 195,728 $44.00 $ 8,612.03 
Sea 236,82 42.00 9,946.61 
BRAS WIR... oss sseccoseecesece 552, 30.00 16,579.50 
BONO) VecMlo cs. ccs ccsasseccocce 617,836 27.00 16,681.57 
BEND EBS oi. c's-cisicis. ose 85/000 1,078,644 19.00 20,494.24 
Ee £ 6, BAB, Big........0..c0000e 407,412 82.50 13,240.89 
3 B88) Ws IRS 6-618 isiare'e sie sav 526,603 27.50 14,481.58 
BG) NG: 2. ING... cscs seececces 1,113,218 19.50 27,357.75 
RIE RS oiessig.o:siersieie seis doin’ 638,274 28.50 18,190.81 
x4, No. 1, Cig..... SAREE CORE 282,643 25.00 7,066.07 
BE win vised onan caceeves 482.590 18.00 8,686.62 

x4, B&B, Part......... es vacanes . 698,908 81.00 21,666.15 
x4, No. 1, Part Pet Oits ailenten ceed 100,987 27.50 2,777.14 
ins SE ae 65,343 19.00 1,241.5 
a6, BER, Drop | Siding. 452,651 81.00 14,032.18 





a. 2, 
ix, N. Drop Siding. . 


- 583, é 
0, 2 Drop Siding............ 682, 437 21.00 11,181.16 


Amount 
2,415.51 


Size, Grade, Kind Quantity, Feet Per M 
1x4, BAB, Finigh.....cccccccccscece 76,683 31.50 
1x6 & 8, B&B, Finis 436,217 33.00 
1x10, B&B, Finish. 216,102 34.00 











1x12, B&B, DIMI. ce cvecoccceseee 127,513 35.00 
SME Oy Weis bec ccc twescoscsesues 8,110 28.00 
1x6 & 8, C, Fimigh.....cccccsccsecs 63,307 30.00 
E216, ©, FIIs occ ccvccccccveceees 43,993 81.50 
¥EIS, ©, VMI. «ov cicwevrvcacecvesse 48,305 545. 
1x2-6, 8 & 10, No. 1, Boards....... 1,338,866 82, 1 $2.78 
125, ING; 1, TOREGE 6 ccckcccesccccecs 10,046 251. 15 
Wek, INO: 1, TROGIR: 00s vetcccsvecens 163,697 3,765.03 
TSE ONO: 2, HORNED ccc cesrecorscce 062,700 17,892.90 
Ix? &.6, No. 3, Boards... .cccsceces 784,760 14, — = 
1x8—8 & 10, No. 2, Boards......... 2,944,679 58,805 
tee, No, FD, BOGQGGec cscccceeesescs 275,183 4,f 
GARE 100G O ERNE, ¢ Sestiovgceveses 1,332,128 29,306. 71 
Uxd, NO. S, BORTES. oc ccccccccveseuse 1,540,423 23,106.35 
1x6, No. 8, Boards...... - 1,412,843 21,899.07 
1x8 & 10, No. 3, Boards ‘ 1,638, 833 26,221.33 
Sp ENOMMUEID 5. 0'e'p0 = 0:60'a ein:0'6 1,813,472 29,922.20 
—20, No. 1, Dimension. 1,995 44.89 
2—12- 414 & 16, No. 1, Dimension. 10,446 214.14 
2x3—10, 18 & 20, No. 1, Dimension. 2,446 48.92 
2x3—12- -14—16’, No. 1, Dimension. 6,643 126.22 
2x4—10, 18 & 20, No. 1, Dimension. 490,560 10,547.04 
2x4—12, 14 & 16, No. 1, Dimension. 1,281,771 24,994.53 
2x4—283 & 24, No. 1, Dimension.... 12,064 283.50 
2x6—10, 18 & 20, No. 1, Dimension. 740; 834 14,189.85 


2x6—12, 14 & 16, No. 1, Dimension. 
2x6—22' & 24, No. 1, Dimension.... 
2x8—10, 18 & 20, No. 1, Dimension. 
2x8- -12, 14& 16, No. 1, Dimension. 1,500,959 
2x8—22 & 24, No. 1, Dimension.... 
2x10—-10, 18 & 20, No. 1, Dimension < 
2x10—12, 14 & 16, No. 1, Dimension 1, 098; 898 
2x4—22 & 24, No. 1, Dimension.... 12,064 
2x12—-10, 12 & 20, No. 


12, 


29, 400. 32 





10, 349. 89 
28,518.22 
2'933.17 
7,149.89 





1, Dimension 563,36 
14 & 16, No. 1, Dimension 1, 206. 640 









2 & 24, No. 1, Dimension... 170,966 4,188.67 
2x3— 10, 18 & 20, No. 2, Dimension, 1,320 24.42 
2x3- 4& 16, No. 2, Dimension. 2,132 37.33 
2x4- 10 18 & 20, No. 2, Dimension. 118,680 2,373.60 
2x4—12, 14 & 16, No. 2, Dimension. 262,661 4.727. 90 
2x6— 10, 18 & 20, No. 2, Dimension. aS oar 3,279.60 
2x6— 12, 14 & 16, No. 2, Dimension. 11,500.47 


2x8—10, 18 & 20, No 
2x8—12, 14 Ay 16, No. 

x10—10, 
ox1O 12, 14 & 16, No. 





2, Dimension, 
2, Dimension. 
8 & 20, No. 2, Dimension 
2, Dimension 


2,615. O4 
3.05, 


es 





OF 
246,043 






2x12—10, 18 & 20, No. 2, Dimension 170,851 

2x12—12' 14 & 16, No. 2, Dimension 187,092 

2x4 & 8, No. 3, Dimension......... 450,050 

Sue. Bio. &, DIMONGOM: <6 cccccccces 198,164 

8x10, No. 3, Dimension. 119,694 

2x12, No. 3, Dimension. . 107,226 - 

8 & 4x4—10/20, No. 1, Timbers.... 176,330 3, 536. 60 
3 & 4x4—22x24, No. 1, Timbers.... 429 9.01 
8x6—8x8—10/20, No. 1, Timbers... 642,251 12,202.77 
3x6—22 & 24, No. 1, Timbers...... 41,595 831.90 
8x6—26, No. 1, Timbers ue eeeuees 9,419 197.80 


Ree eae nsion 17,191 
Bx4x10--10/20", No. 1, Timbers.... 50,967 
3x4x10—22 & 24, No. 1, Timbers... 900 
3x4x10 26’, No. Se 
5x10—10x10—10/20, No. 1, Timbers. 
5x10—22 & 24, No. 1, Timbers..... 
5x10—28’, No. 1, Timbe i Rae saeadee 
3x12—5x12— 10/20, No. Timbers. . 
3x12—22 & 24, No. 1, ‘rinbers 

6x12—-12x12—10/20, No. 
6x12—22 & 24, No. 1, Timbers 
6x12—26, No. 1, Timbers.... 
6x12—28, No. 1, Timbers 
2 to 5x14—10/20, No. 1, Timbers... 
2 to 5x14—22 & 24, No. 1, Timbers. 
2 to 5x14—26, No. 1, Timbers 
2 to 5x14— 28, No. iy by See 
6 to 8x14—10/20’, No. 1, Timbers.. 
6 to 8x14—22 & 24, No. 1, Timbers. . 
10 to nag No. 1, Timbers. 
3 & 4x4—10/20, Hrt. Tbrs.......... 
3x6 to 8x8—10/20, Hrt. Tbrs 























Wa vaxe 3 969. 09 
3x6 to 8x8—22 & 24, Hrt. Tbrs..... 124.13 
8x6 to 8x8—28, Hrt. Tbrs.......... 764.50 
8 & 4x10—10/20, Paes LOEB ss va sccee 2.448.76 
3 & 4x10—22 & 24, Hrt. Tbrs 343.87 
8 & 4x10- 26, Hrt. Tbrs 26.81 
3 & 4x10—28, Hrt. Tbrs 7 416.99 
5x10 to 10x10, Hirt. 6) Are F 118.67 
5x10 to 10x10—22 & 24, Hrt. T brs. 89.86 
5x10 to 10x10—26, Hrt. Tbrs....... 56.16 
5x10 to 10x10— 28, i SG ys ee 73.16 
8 to 5x12— 40/0, A 2,278.76 
3 to 5x12- & 24, Pst, “CDI. ..650 729.90 
3 to 5x12— 33, oat! TRUER n se 6eseecees 82.24 
3 to 5x12— 28, J ee 88.40 
6 to 12x12—10/20, a ee 7,332.19 
6 to 12x12—22 & 24, Hrt. Tbrs..... 268.66 
6 to 12x12—26, Hrt. Tbrs........... 2327.12 
6 to 12x12—28, Hrt. Thrs.......... 765.70 
2 to 5x14—-10/20’, Hrt. Tbrs........ 610.88 
10 to 14x14—10/20’, Hrt. Tbrs..... 33.00 1,259.41 

MEINERS w YS clack ania cis wale or edoie eal $846,365.79 
Export —. . Also 16” Up, & Long 

Tbrs., 30’ Up Qtiantity, Feet PerM Am 
Prime & pan Stock CR Ce 8,693,7 $26.97 $234, “Ob. 41 
UNM EIIID gv15s :3) or 6'0'018 .0'0isie510 4a b Barer 31.07 5,861.76 
PR MEMTINMINIE fs Siviacmeta dienes sesien-ees 19.00 14. 992.62 
No. 4 Boards and Products......... 12.845 24,963.14 
sevel Siding—-No. 1 Common....... , 27.00 982.33 
Bevel Siding—No. 2..........cse00 53,428 20.00 oe 56 
Sy Ty. CE aso vcacesescetes 151,198 28.00 4,233.54 
i ME De RE ndscsdeeeedndeetse 106,482 25.00 2 ‘a6 05 
we See penne nae 211,850 18.00 3; 813.30 
Thick B&B, Finish, 4 to 10”.. 268,755 38.00 10,212.69 
Thick B&B, yinieh, 32" .... 145,815 40.00 5,832.60 
Thick ©, Finish, 4 to 10”.... 465,637 31.00 14,434.75 
Se Cy PM, BE osccucncsccvcce 127,438 83.00 4.205. 45 
ime and 2", ©, RICE Fie. occ cccccces 216,572 83.00 7,146.88 
Car Siding, No. 1 and No. 2 Com... 613,980 22.00 18,507.56 
Car Roofing, No. 1 Com & Better... 215.107 27.00 5,807.89 
NO AB ic odin. 6 cere ee i'e% 253,654 14.00 3,551.16 
Short Flooring & Boards............ 730,572 18.00 13,150.30 
MORRIE 55 i.s:0 oc owe 60:0b'es 6 0s 426,086 16.50 7,030.42 
ee ais 09-5 0169060 ¢s'g.6.0:6 8:05 11,856 15.00 177.84 
IS os cas Kedaive 6+ivsesew vive 88,305 aa 1,350.28 
a WED WOON, 24" Wisc cesscones 35,452 87,00 1,311.72 
MOM sissies seccebersdneeeens 69, 013 20.00 1,380.26 

NAC eer ree 15,842.45 382,146.55 
Used at Plant and Retail Sales. 808,675 $22.07 . 1784745 
pk a ee 56, 469, 918 $22.07 $1, (246, 59.72 
Percentage of Nos. 3 & 4 shipped in 1916............. . coud " 0.75 
Percentage of Nos. 3 & 4 manufactured in 1916................ 168 
Percentage of Nos. 3 & 4 manufactured in 1917........ rere 20.0 


Certified correct. 
8. B. BISSELL, Treas. 


—— 








Mr. Retailer: Boost Your Lumber 


Business By Doubling 
Your Silo Profits 


Sell the Drico Frost 


Foti Rann Proof Silo—the silo that 
/ PIN \\\\ “A you can build with lum- 


ber stock which you 
already have on hand. 
Any kind of flooring can 
be used—you need only 
buy the accessories, such 
as our pre-eminent Drico 
Door (the best patented 
expansion door on the 
market) hoops, anchor 
rods, cement coated 
nails, etc. We furnish 
you free complete plans 
and specifications. Any- 
one can build the Drico 
Silo. You can buy the 
accessories as you need 
them—one or a dozen at 
| atime. No need to carry 
an extra stock on hand, 


Beat Competition With 
This Better Silo 


The Drico Silo will not twist, dip, move on its foundation, 
warp, collapse, shrink or swell. 

The double walled Drico construction prevents freezing and 
drying out. 

The saving you make on freight rates, middleman’s profits, 
ete., by using lumber you already have on hand enables you 
to sell the Drico Frost Proof Silo for $100 or more less than 
you can sell any other silo, and still give your customers bigger 
value and a more satisfactory silo for their money 

Our hoops are 24%x38 inch, built up from % inch stock, steam 
rolled into the proper curvature, and shipped in segments, are 
easily handled and can be quickly nailed together on the 
ground, 


Write for Our Agency Proposition Today 


Don’t let this chance to make an extra profit on your 
lumber slip by. Get your share of the big Fall Drico Silo 
business that we are creating by farm paper advertising for 
your benefit. (Our advertising recommends the farmer to call 
on you.) We have a big supply of accessories in stock and 
can make prompt delivery. Write at once for full particulars, 


Drico Silo Company, sinnearotis: ann: 



































Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creiit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess, : 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 

Over $9,500, 000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane, 











NewYork,N.Y 


\. —_ 





GILBERT NELSON & Co. 
Public Accountants 


5OI-503 LUMBER EXCHANGE BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 








BURT E.° STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, :: |WISCONSIN 











DEPENDABLE TIMBER encincerine 


North or South America. Topography, 
cruising, railroad reconnaissance, location. 
Plenty of ginger. Know Spanish. 


PAUL P. LYON, Bradford, Pa. 
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PITTSBURGH 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINES 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substitute 
for Planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and carry 
large stocks of 


idaho White Pine 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Mich. and Minn. White Pine. 

Also YELLOW PINE and HAROWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. ‘ 
Our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla., will start about July 15. 














IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











ni HU NHON NAA 


West Penn Lumber Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Pee DOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., ,347.Cliver. Bits... 

















-PHILADELPHIA 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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Everm*hiré North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


\ Hallowell & Souder, plate espa, 








All the Pines 
Cypress 
Hardwoods 
NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
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ASSOCIATIONS’ MIDSUMMER DOINGS REVIEWED 


Pacific Coast Wholesalers Organize—North Carolina Pine Men Hold Monthly Meeting 
—Hoo-Hoo Annual Looms on Horizon 








July 10-11—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, Ocean 
City, N. J. Summer meeting. 


July 12—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Hotel Chisca, 
Memphis, Tenn. Semiannual meeting. 


July 13—New Mexico Lumber Dealers’ Association, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Albuquerque, ‘f Annual 
meeting. 

July 19—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Monthly meeting. 


July 26-28—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Paradise 
Valley, Mount Rainier, Wash. Semiannual meeting. 


Aug. 6-8—National Commissary Managers’ Association, Tut- 
wiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual meeting. 


Aug. 14, 15, 16—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 


Sept. 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 


Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 


NEW MEXICAN DEALERS TO HOLD ANNUAL 

Secretary-Treasurer Charles Probstel, of the newly or- 
ganized New Mexico Lumber Dealers’ Association, ad 
vises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that, following the re- 
cent meeting and organization of the association at Santa 
Fe, it has been decided to hold the annual meeting at 
Albuquerque on July 13, at the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. At that time, carrying out the purpose of the 
association, ways and means will be discussed to make 
the lumber industry of New Mexico of greater benefit 
and aid to the Government in helping to win the war. 





~ 


COAST WHOLESALERS ORGANIZE 


PoRTLAND, ORE., June 29.—Six wholesale lumber deal- 
ers were here from Seattle Tuesday, June 25, and met at 
luncheon with a number of Portland wholesale lumber 
dealers and perfected organization of the Pacifie North- 
west branch of the National Bureau of Wholesale Lum- 
ber Distributors, with C. lL. Lindner as vice president for 
Oregon and W. KE. Bonekemper, Charles KE. Dant and 
George Duncan as trustees for Oregon. The Seattle 
wholesalers here were Charles W. Johnson, of Charles W. 
Johnson Lumber Co., chairman, of the Northwest branch; 
Roy A. Dailey, of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
secretary; Mr. Foster, of the Peter Morgan Lumber Co.; 
L. D. Carpenter, of the L. D. Uarpenter Lumber C.; Mr. 
Patterson, of the Pioneer Lumber Co., and Mr. Smith, of 
the L. F. Driscoll Lumber Co. The luncheon was at the 
Benson Hotel and the principal business transacted was 
reaflirmation of the wholesalers’ loyalty to the Govern- 
ment, a wire being sent to Washington to that effect. 

Wholesalers here feel that the price fixing by the Gov- 
ernment will not affeet the wholesalers as long as no at- 
tempt is made at profiteering, and as far as the members 
of the association are concerned there is no intention to 
engage in such business. Seattle will be the headquarters 
of the Pacific Northwest branch of the bureau because 
of the fact that Messrs. Johnson and Daily make that 
city their home. In the evening the visitors were enter- 
tained by the Portland wholesalers with an automobile 
trip up the beautiful and famous Columbia River highway. 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEETING 


NorFro.k, VA., July 1—The regular monthly meeting 
of the North Carolina Pine Association was held June 28 
at Wrightsville Beach, N. C., at the Oceanic Hotel, and 
while the attendance was not so large as other meetings 
this was due to the fact that many members were in 
Washington engaged with Government officials in arriv- 
ing at equitable prices for North Carolina pine lumber 
both for the Government and the trade. 

The meeting was called to order by President J. L. 
Camp of Franklin, Va., who had just returned from 
Washington. The first business was the election of new 
members, the following concerns being presented and 
unanimously elected: Pine Lumber Co., New Bern, N. C.; 
Galehouse & Nichols, Ridgeville, 8. C.; Polkton Lumber 
Co., Wadesboro, N. C.; Flint River Mfg. Co., Montezuma, 
Ga.; J. N. Bryant, Wilmington, N. C.; Savannah River 
Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga, (mills at Wiggins and Gil- 
mania, 8, C., Savannah, Darien and Brunswick, Ga.). 

The next business was the report of the transportation 
committee. R. A. Parsley, chairman, called attention to 
the 25 percent increase in rates, in the application of 
which some discriminations will develop, but it is ex- 
pected that the traffic manager of the association will 
keep a keen lookout for these. It is also expected that 
a new ruling will be made making the maximum advance 
on lumber 3 cents a hundred pounds instead of 5 cents. 
It was stated that the traffic manager had applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Zommission to eliminate all appli- 
cations made previous to June 25 under the fifteenth 
section, which would if granted mean the retention of 
the water competitive rates on lumber now in effect and 
not have these raised to ‘‘normal’’ as asked for by the 
railroads and then the 25 percent tacked on for good 
measure. An effort is also being made to secure more 
barges and tugs to be placed in service between Norfolk 
and Cape Charles to relieve the congestion of cars at Nor- 
folk for delivery to the New York, Philadelphia & Nor- 
folk Railroad. 

The president next called for thé report of the inspec- 
tion committee. Thomas O’Berry, of Mt. Olive, N. C., 
chairman, said that his committee had had no meeting but 
that one matter had been called to his attention for pre- 
sentation to the meeting for discussion. A percentage 
of board seant one-sixteenth in thickness is allowed in 
shipment of pine under the rules and some of the mem- 
bers thought that the same provision should be applied to 
the widths of lumber with a difference in scantness some- 
thing along the line of the rules adopted by the Southern 
Pine Association. This matter was thoroly discussed 


* from all angles, with the result that it was referred to 


the inspection committee for further handling and inves- 
tigation, report to be made at a later meeting. 

The question of prices to be fixed by the Government 
to the trade on North Carolina pine was next discussed 
in a general manner and those members who have been 
in Washington in attendance at the hearings gave them 
some encouraging imformation. It was expected if pos- 
sible to have the pine prices go into effect by July 1. 
Prospects are bright that the pine people will secure a 
differential of $5 a thousand feet over the maximum 
price secured by the southern pine men. 

The secretary read a resolution from the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States regarding the impor- 
tance of the maintenance of public utilities during the 
war, but no action was taken in this matter. 

The question of the price at which stumpage must be 
put on the books was next discussed and this matter still 
seems to be unsettled. The pine men have placed it in 
arriving at their taxes to the Government at $6 per thou- 
stand feet but Dr. Heney still adheres to the $3 a thou- 
sand in arriving at costs. The secretary of the associa- 
tion was instructed to confer with the southern pine man- 
ufacturers with reference to the matter and outline a 
proper course to pursue. 

The members decided to hold the next monthly meeting 
of the association in Norfolk, Va., on Friday, July 19. 

An invitation was extended by R. A, Parsley on behelf 
of the Wilmington Chamber ot Commerce to the members 
to have their meetings more frequently in Wilmington 
than they have in the past, assuring the members that 
they would always be welcome. Mr. Parsley also extended 
the members an invitation trom the Carolina Yacht Club 
to make the club quarters their ‘‘stopping-off’’ place 
while at Wrightsville Beach. The association accepted 
the invitations extended and a vote of thanks was given 
to the Chamber of Commerce and Carolina Yacht Club 
for their courtesy. 

The meeting adjourned at 1:15 p. m. ‘he members 
were then served with a delightful luncheon vy the man- 
agement of the Oceanic Tlotel as guests of the associa- 
tion After strolling around along the board walk talk- 
ing with old friends and getting together on tough propo- 
sitions now entering into the manufacture of lumber, 
many of the lumbermen took a dip in the ocean. 





EXCHANGE MAKES SPLENDID PROGRESS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 1—The East Side Lumber Trade 
Iixchange, which was incorporated under special charter 
last spring to elevate the standard of lumber merchandis- 
ing in the territory in Illinois served by it, reports rapid 
progress made in the matter ot rendering improved serv- 
ice to the public, the betterment of credit conditions, 
elimination of unfair practices and the handling of 
housing problems in the industrial section of its territory. 

Specific attention is being paid to the compilation of 
statistical information touching upon all phases of the 
industry which in turn is disseminated to the members 
by O. N. Pier, the manager, thru the office of the ex- 
change, at 1310 Wright Building, St. Louis. The office 
is being made headquarters by lumbermen for accurate 
information regarding market conditions throuout the 
country. 

A carefully compiled survey of costs incident to the 
merchandising of lumber made by I. B, Hanks, who organ- 
ized the exchange, is a part of the records and is being 
made a basis for information of the same character 
brought down to date. This has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the War Industries Board to aid it in the solu- 
tion of problems incident to the industry. 





PREPARES FOR HOO-HOO ANNUAL 

Sr. Louris, Mo., July 1.—The first step in the prepara- 
tions for the annual concatenation of the Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, which will be held in Chicago, Sept. 9 and 10, was 
taken today by E. D. Tennant, secretary and treasurer, 
Wright Building, who addressed a letter to each of the 
vicegerents, calling their attention to the fact that accord- 
ing to the bylaws they must hold a concatention within 
at least two months of the annual. One of the main ob- 
jects of these concatenations is to arrange for members 
from each vicegerent’s territory to attend the annual. 

Mr. Tennant is of the opinion that the next meeting 
will be one of the best and most important annuals the 
order has ever held and points out that as Chicago is 
centrally located a large attendance of members is ex- 
pected. 

How Hoo-Hoo is affected by war conditions and the 
problems that it must face as a result of these conditions 
is set out by Mr. Tennant in his letter, and he gives the 
following outline of what is expected of the order and 
how the vicegerents may help: 

Now, the Supreme Nine fully realizes that conditions are 
vastly different at the present time from what they were in 
previous years, but war conditions impose upon us the duty to 
see to it that we keep in close touch with one another so that 
unity of action can be best secured. Hoo-Hoo has real work 
to do in this crisis and it is up to our members to give at 
least a small part of their time and effort toward helping the 
order do its work. 

There are large numbers of Hoo-Hoo and other lumbermen 
now in France. Within a short time they will start coming 
home, some of them wounded or disabled. This order will be 
called upon to extend a helping hand to not only its own 
members, but to other representatives of the industry who 
have been fighting the Hun, and thereby help these men to 
realize that we appreciate the great sacrifice they have made. 

It is therefore up to you to see to it that your territory is 
organized to handle its share of this work. You can not do 
it by waiting for someone to start something. I know that 
everyone is busy. My experience has proved that the busy 
man is always the one who gets results. 

Mr. Tennant asks that a meeting be called at once to 
arrange a concatenation between now and Sept. 1, and 
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asks that it be made a real lumbermen’s get-together 
meeting, making it the means, if possible, to further any 
active war work that may need assistance. It it pointed 
out that by so doing they not only help the order but help 
themselves and the lumber industry and, best of all, 
their country, by unifying the work and action of all 
lumbermen and helping keep alive the spirit of true fra- 
ternal codperation, 


PROMISES CLASS OF TWENTY-FIVE KITTENS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 1—Leaders in the lumber indus- 
try in Tuscaloosa, Ala., and vicinity are so eager to have 
a rousing Hoo-Hoo concatenation that they have prom- 
ised a class of twenty-five kittens for a concatenation 
to be held some time between July 20 and 27. Informa- 
tion to this effect was received today from M. M. Elledge, 
Vicegerent Snark, Corinth, Miss., by 1. D. Tennant, 
secretary-treasurer of the order. Mr. Elledge reports 
that there is great enthusiasm over the prospect of a 
meeting. Mr. Tennant has promised to attend, 








REPORT OF HARDWOOD INSPECTION WORK 
The statement of inspection work for May, 1918, issued 
by the secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation shows a total original inspection of 19,384,272 
feet and reinspections of 67,566 feet. 
Inspections made by salaried inspectors were as follows: 
Feet Feet 


inspected inspected 
Chicago, Til... 3.5. 1,149,455 Nashville, Tenn... 376,962 
Minneapolis, Minn. 705,813 Jellico, Tenn...... 410,036 
Oshkosh, Wis..... 207,803 Bristol, Tenn..... 293,506 
Detroit, Mich..... 817,334 Asheville, N. C.... 348,668 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 1,341,928 Cincinnati, Ohio... 597,409 
St. Loius, Mo..... 1,460,641 Louisville, Ky..... 736,226 
PAS GRE (eae 376,764 New York City.. 501,193 
DOCTOR (| See 603,405 Buffalo, N. Y..... 540,453 


Memphis, Tenn.... 978,135 Pittsburgh, Pa.... 354,846 
New Orleans, La.. 402,463 Philadelphia, Pa.. 568,419 





Alexandria, La.... 190,876 Torente, Ont...... 288,700 

Demopolis, Ala.... 330,095 Boston, Mass..... 401,029 

Helena, Ark...... 371,545 = - 

PREM va.(e:550%0 ravens 14,348,704 

Inspections made by fee inspectors were as follows: 
Feet Feet 

inspected inspected 


Menominee, Mich.1,742,005 Hast Jordan, Mich. 134,177 
Trout Lake, Mich. 319,420 Manistee, Mich..... 677,279 
Traverse City, Ludington, Mich.... 154,686 
MICH. oc cincccee: TORRED Boyne City, Mich.. 216,672 
Escanaba, Mich.... 89,791 Sault Ste. Marie, 
Petoskey, Mich..... 445,130 MEMES 3 eaivb e300 6s 34,783 
Sheboygan, Mich.. 12,238 Oshkosh, Wis...... 248,594 
Pellston, Mich..... 191,804 ——— 
OULU 9 6 5s:4:0: 00 16:4 5,035,568 
H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspection 
of 67,566 feet. 
i iil 


CHARGE ALLEGED REFLECTION ON 
WHOLESALER 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 1.—Construing statements made 
by L. R. Putman, manager of advertising and trade ex- 
tension of the Southern Pine Association, in an address 
before the Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers on 
June 7, to mean that the broker in the lumber business 
must go, as reflecting on the wholesalers, Division F— 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers—of 'the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis addressed a letter of protest to Charles 8S. 
Keith, president of the association. 
The letter, wnich is signed by Orville A. Pier, secretary 
of the exchange, quoted the division’s resolution as 
follows: ~ 





Moved that the secretary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis write a letter to Mr. Keith and condemn this speech 
of Mr. Putman at Little Rock, Ark., or rather that part of it 
regarding the middleman, and also calling attention to the 
effect that this address would have and that it is directly in 
conflict with the speech Mr. Keith made before the Kansas 
City wholesalers recently, and also antagonistic to the reso- 
lution passed at Chicago that was offered by Mr. Keith. 

The letter adds: 

It was brought out that Mr. Putman very carefully avoided 
mentioning the wholesalers as a class by name; but inasmuch 
as he did refer to the commission men and also to the retailers 
the objectionable broker, by, inference, at least, could be none 
other than the wholesaler. If Mr. Putman represents the 
sentiments of the Southern Pine Association, then the whole- 
salers are unable to harmonize these expressions to the very 
contrary ones that have been made recently by representatives 
of the manufacturers’ association. 

In reply Mr. Keith said: 

Our policy regarding other divisions of the lumber in- 
dustry is fixed, definite and final. The attitude of the manu- 
facturers, expressed in the resolution suggested by me, fixing 
the status of the manufacturer, the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer, and statimg that no conflict of interest exists, leaves 
no room for doubt as to our position, and I would appreciate 
being advised of the expression of any employee of our asso- 
ciation to the contrary. 


SOUTHERN PINE COMMITTEE REPORTS 


MemPHIs, TENN., July 2.—More than two hundred 
southern pine manufacturers, comprising both members 
and non-members of the Southern Pine Association, as- 
sembled at Memphis last Friday to hear the report of the 
committee which represented the industry at Washington 
in the negotiations with the price fixing committee of 
the War Industries Board, which preceded the announce- 
ment of a maximum price on southern pine to the Gov- 
ernment and the trade alike. The committee members 
were all present. It was composed of John H. Kirby, 
president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who served as chairman; Charles 8. Keith, presi- 
dent of the Southern Pine Association; W. H. Sullivan, 
chairman of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, and 
R. A. Long, of Kansas City. 

Mr. Kirby reviewed in detail the activities of the 
committee during its stay in Washington and the results 
of its conferences with the price fixing committee and 
other Government officials. His report was supplemented 
y statements from his fellow committeemen, Messrs. 
Keith, Long and Sullivan. 

During the discussion attention was called to the fact 
that the price fixing committee, in its announcement, 
Stated that the prices promulgated had been reached in 
agreement with the manufacturers. Mr. Kirby declared 
that the committee had not agreed to the prices named, 
and in view of this statement sent the following telegram 


r. F. W. Taussig, acting chairman of the price fixing 
committee : 


As members of the committee representing southern pine 
interests, we have just learned that the order of June 14, 
fixing the maximum for southern pine lumber items, as ap- 
proved by the President, contains the language that the price 
fixed was reached by agreement. This is an error. Aside 
from the question as to whether southern pine interests will 
accept the prices as fixed, we want it understood at the 
outset that we have not agreed to the price. We understand 
we did determine what item prices would yield $28, but 
we did not agree to the price of $28, nor did we consent to 
administrative features covered by the order. We respect- 
fully request that these errors be called to the President's 
attention and the order corrected to conform with the facts. 

(Signed) JoHn H. Kirpy, Chairman. 
R. A. LONG. 
CHARLES 8S. KEITH. 

After extended and animated discussion, the meeting 
adopted a resolution providing for the appointment of a 
committee of three to proceed to Washington and reopen 
negotiations with the War Industries Board. In accord- 
ance with that resolution, President Keith appointed the 
following to be members of the new committee: John H. 
Kirby, of Houston, Tex.; R. A. Long, of Kansas City, 
Mo., and F, W. Stevens, of Bagdad, Fla 





PROPOSE MAXIMIM COOPERAGE STOCK PRICES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 2.—The results of the meeting 
of Slack Cooperage Stock Manufacturers at Memphis, 
on June 19, when the apple barrel situation was consid- 
ered, both as to supply and price, were made known to- 
day by V. W. Krafft, secretary of the Associated Cooper- 
age Industries. The meeting was held, Mr. Krafft said, 
because 


the prospective heavy demand for apple barrels, particularly 
thruout New York State, which will make necessary the 
movement of large quantities of apple barrel material into 
that territory, and the chances of an adequate supply of 
barrels being available in order to conserve the apple crop, as 


well as price, are matter over which the United States Food 
Administration is much concerned. 


Mr. Krafft makes this announcement as to supply: 

It was the unanimous conclusion of those present, after a 
careful canvass of production, that a sufficient quantity of 
apple barrel material—staves, heading and hoops—will be 
available, provided, however, that apple growers and packers 
anticipate their requirements and place orders for the stock 
in ample time to permit it being manufactured and gotten 
ready for shipment. 

Diseussing prices, Mr. Krafft said: 

The matter of price also was carefully considered. In pur- 
suance of the policy which has heretofore controlled our activi 
ties, namely, to codperate with the authorities to the fullest 
extent, it was decided that the maximum prices that the pro- 
ducers will ask for fruit barrel material for shipment prior 
to Aug. 1, 1918, in straight carlots, terms net cash, thirty 
days, are as follows: 

Gum mixed fruit barrel staves—$17 per 1,000 f. 0. b. 
mills taking 10-cent rate to Thebes. 


Gum heading—17 cents per set f. 0. b. mills taking 10- 
cent rate to Thebes. 


Hardwood heading—17 cents per set f. 0. b. Michigan 
Wisconsin mills, also Nashville, Tenn. 


5’6” coiled elm hoops, $22.50 per 1,000 f. o. b. mills tak- 
ing 10-cent rate to Thebes. 

6’ coiled elm hoops, $23 per 1,000 f. o. b. mills taking 10 
cent rate to Thebes. 


It is understood, of course, that users of barrel material, 
buying from jobbers in mixed carlots or on special terms 
permitting settlement by notes to be paid at some future date, 
would have to pay the jobbers for those services and terms. 

Mr. Krafft said that because of the increased eost of 
timber, materials ete., together with the more or less 
uncertainty of labor supply and cost, it was decided that 
these prices would govern only shipments made prior to 
Aug. 1. A voluntary committee went:to Washington last 
week and formally submitted to the United States Food 
Administration, perishable fruit and vegetable division, 
the conclusions reached at the Memphis meeting, and 
assured the authorities that in determining upon these 
prices every possible effort was made consistent with 
conditions affecting production, including cost, to codper- 
ate with the users of apple barrels. Mr, Krafft returned 
yesterday from Washington. 





ASSOCIATIONS CHANGE OFFICIAL PERSONNEL 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 1—Important changes were 
made in the personnel of the Georgia-Florida Emergency 
Bureau at a largely-attended meeting of that organiza- 
tion, which was held at the Mason hotel here Saturday. 

M. L. Fleishel, who has been acting as chairman of 
the bureau ever since its organization, something like 
two years ago, and who has made several futile attempts 
to resign because his indefatigible bureau work was in- 
fringing too heavily upon his arduous duties as manager 
of the large Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, pressed his 
resignation, which was reluctantly accepted. 

Harry R. Swartz, manager of the Standard Lumber 
Co., of Live Oak, Fla., was made chairman of the bureau 
in place of Mr. Fleishel, resigned. Mr. Swartz, who for 
many years was identified with the lumber trade of St. 
Louis, Mo., and who has been active in the work of the 
Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau, needs no introdue- 
tion to the trade. He was compelled, somewhat against 
his wishes, to accept the chairmanship of the bureau, and 
presided at the meeting Saturday. 

Tom J. Aycock, of the Aycock Lumber Co., Aycock, 
Fla., who was last week appointed production officer of 
the War Industries Board for the district covered by the 
activities of the Georgia-Florida Kmergency Bureau, 
resigned his office as a member of the bureau’s executive 
committee so as to have a free hand in his new and larger 
work. 

ki. C. Harrell, secretary of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, who has been acting as manager of the 
Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau, resigned his office 
as a member of the executive committee of the bureau 
in order to have a free hand as manager of the bureau, to 
which office he was formally appointed at this meeting. 

To fill the two places made vacant by the resignations 
of Mr. Aycock and Mr. Harrell, and also to increase the 
membership of the executive committee, four new mem- 
bers were appointed. These were EK. L. More, manager 
of the Horse Shoe Lumber Co., of River Falls, Ala.; 
W. B. Harbeson, manager of the W. B. Harbeson Lumber 
Co., De Funiak Springs, Fla.; J. R. McLain, manager 
of the Geneva Mill Co., Geneva, Fla., and also of the 








Farmer Trade? 


yor can get it by selling OK 
Products. They have a high 
reputation and an established demand among 
farmers. They supply a real need on almost 
every farm. They increase farmer’s profits. 


Sun-Lite Windows 


insure sunshine and sanitary condi- 
ions in hog houses—that means larger 
and healthier hogs—smaller losses in 
litte pigs—bigger profits. 


Easily and quickly in- 
stalled in old houses or 
. . a, : 
built intonewones. Made /@tan 
with a galvanized iron frame and ppt ‘iH 
a four-inch flashing on all sides; 
absolutely watertight; last a life- 
time. The glass is held firmly with 
copper clips, protected with wire screen, 
five styles — stationary and ventilating. 


Cupolas 


—the most efficient barn and dairy house 
ventilating system. Giving satisfaction on 
thousands of farms. Heavy 
galvanized steel construction, shipped 
ready to install, easy to erect; abso- 
lutely bird, storm, rust and rat proof; 
neat in appearance, 

Write for our agency 
proposition and our plan 
for helping dealers sell OK 
Products. 









Made in 








Philip Bernard Company, siois'ciry“\owas 


















Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 








Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 













You Need Protection 


that is unfailing—the kind that eliminates chances 
of disastrous fires. You'll find this protection in 


the Hardinge 


“ Alert” 
Watchman’s Portable Clock 
(Approved by all Underwriters) 


It keeps your watchman on the 
lookout for danger and is always 
dependable. Write for particu- 
lars and names of users. 


Hardinge Bros., Inc. 
1777 Berteau Avenue, CHICAGO 




















GODFREY COAL CONVEYOR 
Single rope installation. 
Storage 1000 tons 
per 100 feet. 






Bintan, <2? 
tor. Handles all sizes of coal upto 
= an me poe hour. ‘Can be erected and operated at 


any angle frou valiew switch. 
JOHN F. GODFREY, Elkhart, Inc. 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS, 
we have been Manufacturers 
of Pine, Hardwood, Hemlock, 


and Tamarack, and take pride in 
our QUALITY AND SERVICE. 


We Want Your Inquiries. 


Brooks& Ross Lumber Co. 


( Manufacturers) 


*SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 











CODA 


_ ——. (queue 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 











We solicit your business, 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 

















The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











ADVERTISING SUGGESTIONS FOR (RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 


The American Lumberman issues quarterly, and supplies free to sub- 
acribers, a bulletin of sample advertisements. Plates of these advertise- 
ments and of illustrations are also furnished subscribers at cost price, 


“ Send for sample bulletin. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Noma Mill Co., Noma, Ala., and W. H. Dowling, manager 
of the Gulf Pine Co., of Odessa, Fla. 

Roy R. Fisk, who has been acting as assistant secretary 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association while Secre- 
tary Harrell was engaged in the activities of the bureau, 
was Officially appointed assistant secretary of the associa- 
tion and will have direct charge of its activities while 
Mr. Harrell is engaged in Bureau work. 

The main objects of the meeting of the bureau Satur- 
day were to listen to an interpretation of the cause and 
effect of the new prices as fixed by the price fixing com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board and to apportion 
among the bureau members something like five million 
feet of Government orders. Such of these orders as were 
not absorbed by the members present were allotted to the 
other mills by the executive committee, sitting with Pro- 
duction Director Aycock. 

During the meeting of the bureau Mr. Aycock made 
a neat speech in which he defined his new position clearly. 
He said that he had accepted his appointment because he 
knew local conditions so well that he felt that he could 
be of much assistance to the lumbermen in this district, 
a feeling that was shared by those in authority in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Aycock explained that it would be his work 
to see that the mills in this territory would be given only 
such orders as he knew they were capable of cutting. He 
said that he felt certain that the manufacturers would 
cooperate heartily with him and that he would not be 
called upon in any instance to exert the power vested in 
him to compel any mill to fill an order. 

No man in this territory enjoys the confidence of the 
lumber trade more than Mr. Aycock, and his remarks 
were cheered. He was given a hearty vote of apprecia- 
tion and was assured the full and complete codperation of 
the manufacturers. 


CLEVELANDERS TAKE A DAY OFF 


CLEVELAND, Ono, July 1.—A large delegation of lum- 
bermen attended the annual outing of the Cleveland 
Builders’ Exchange at Put-in Bay June 28-30. The an- 
nual outing of the Lumber Club, social organization of 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, was held at 
Dover Inn June 29. Close to 100 members attended, one 
of the largest gatherings in the history of the associa- 
tion. Baseball was the principal topic of discussion, As 
J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland board, puts it, 
it seems more essential for the lumber trade to get to- 
gether in these social affairs, in these war times, than 
ever before. 








EXCHANGE SHIFTS MEETING PLACE 

BALTIMORE, Mp., July 1.—The change in the meeting 
place of the Lumber Exchange from the rooms on Kast 
Fayette Street to the quarters of the Old Colony Club, 
in the Southern Hotel, took effect this afternoon when 
for the first time the managing committee gathered in the 
new apartments for its monthly session, with President 
Parker D, Dix, of the Surry Lumber Co., in the chair 
and L. H. Gwaltney as secretary. The committee elected 
Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., as delegate to represent 
the exchange in the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and voted a month’s leave of absence to J. G. 
Creamer, the chief inspector, who has been ill, but is now 
reported to be on the mend. It was reported that tho 
North Carolina pine stocks were still coming in by water 
with considerable freedom some easing off in the arrivals 
had oecurred, and the exchange force of inspectors was 
able to handle the business with a fair measure of expedi- 
tion. 





WHOLESALERS WIN AT BASEBALL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 1—Last ‘thursday at the 
annual outing of the Lumbermen’s Exchange the whole- 
sale dealers won the 5-game contest in baseball with the 
retail dealers. The first two games of the series were 
won by the retailers and then the wholesalers made it 
three straight. The affair included a supper and dance 
as well as the ball games and was held this year at Wil- 
low Grove Park, near this city. The proceeds of these 
outings are distributed among several local charities and 
for several years the sum realized has been over two 
hundred dollars annually. 

Altho rather discouraging in the morning, the weather 
turned out ideal for an outing, and by the time the games 
started it was just right. About 125 persons attended, 
including an unusual percentage of women. 

The winners, who had never played together before, 
were A. T. Bliss, of Bliss & Van Auken, catcher; Charles 
A, Addison, of McFarland, Burton & Addison, first base; 
J. B. MeFarland, jr., of the same concern, second; W. 
R. Ross, of Coulbourn Bros., snort; J. J. Hickey, of Me- 
Farland, Burton & Addison, center; W. N. Lawton, right; 
Harry West, pitcher; W. C. Demme, of William Whitmer 
& Sons (Inc.), third; R. Myers, of the Lawton Lumber 
Co., left. Harry A. Prock, of the Wyatt-Prock Lumber 
Co., took the place of Hickey in the latter part of the 
game. Much of the credit for the victory is given to 
West, who as office assistant for Hallowell & Souder had 
never looked dangerous to the retailers, but who made 
them see their stars fall when he began to burn them 
over the plate with his good south paw. Strikeouts were 
as common as ship launchings on the Delaware and only 
five runs were scored against him. 

The retail team was better organized, but thru errors 
and some of the breaks of the game seven wholesalers 
were able to come home. The retail pitcher was a good 
one, too, but the wholesalers seemed to be better stick 
artists. 

The lineup of the retailers was: Victor Kugler, of G. 
W. Kugler & Sons, short; John Fitzgerald, of the same 
concern, catcher; Wood Robinson, of Miller-Robinson 
Co., center; Marcus E, Zane, Derr Lumber Co., second; 
Charles Moore, Edward F. Henson & Co., third; Watson 
Malone, Watson Malone & Sons, first; Russell Mohr, of 
the Henson concern, left; tobert Bawn, Haney-White 
Co., right, and E. A, Petzold, of Charles E, Felin & Co., 
pitcher. 

After the game Captains Lawton, of the wholesalers, 
and Malone, of the retailers, represented their teams at 


the presentation of the Plan cup, which now becomes the 
permanent property of the wholesalers, 

Perhaps the wholesalers have to thank their rooters, for 
they had Frederick S. Underhill, Ben C. Currie, Eli B. 
Hallowell and the wife of player Ross to make the big 
noise for them against the mild cheering of Bawn, Zane 
and George Buzby. There were several arguments over 
the decisions of Umpire Joseph Hyde, of Geissel & Rich- 
ardson, but he was imperturbable, and after they tired 
their jaws out the game was renewed, with the decisions 
standing. 

Early in the evening the lumber crowd resorted to the 
west piazza of the Casino, which had been reserved for 
them, where over one hundred sat down to a good dinner. 
After this some went to Danceland and tripped the light 
fantastic, while more went to the Music Shell, where Vic- 
tor Herbert gave two concerts of his own compositions, 
with his famous orchestra accompanied by the also famous 
Strawbridge & Clothier chorus of over a hundred voices. 
One piece was the official introduction of Mr. Herbert’s 
new ode, ‘‘The Call to Fréedom,’’ which was judged as 
something unusually fine, 





USES OF ECUADORIAN WOODS 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 1.—Vice Consul James H. 
Roth at Guayaquil, Ecuador, has transmitted to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce the follow- 
ing report concerning Ecuadorian woods and their uses: 


The woods named in this report are plentiful in the vicin- 
ity of Portovelo, Ecuador. Cucharillo, sota and amarillo 
are used for heavy bridges, shaft sets in mines and other con- 
struction work requiring great strength. Sanon is used in 
the wet workings of the mines, as it is not affected by 
moisture and has considerable strength. Cedar is used for 
furniture, and it occurs in many shades. Nogal and cedar 
are especially good for making machine shop patterns. Bella 
Marie is largely used in construction on the surface where 
strength is required. Canela is used more than any of the 
woods for houses, repairs and any other work where strength 
is relatively unimportant. Balsa, the lightest of known 
woods, is used as a lining for ice boxes and is found to be 
superior to cork in many ways. yuarara, gualtaco and 
guapala are used in round logs of a diameter of 5 to 7 inches 
for bracing in the mines and general construction. Guapala 
logs make fine electric light poles as they do not readily rot 
in the ground. 

[Twenty-eight samples of the woods named and other woods 
from Kcuador were forwarded by the vice consul and may 
be examined at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in Washington, D. C., or at the district office of the 
Bureau in New York, Refer to file No. 102976.] 





DISCUSSES NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1.—Discussing features of the 
big $1,573,468,415 naval appropriation bill having to do 
with construction, Secretary of the Navy Daniels said: 


The admirable site at Quantico, on the Potomac River, 
now under lease, with additional land adjoining, will be pur- 
chased. The bill appropriates the money for the purchase 
of this land and toward the erection of suitable buildings 
to make this a complete and well equipped barracks and ad- 
vance base training station. Provision is made also for the 
purchase of Paris Island, S. C., already a fine station. With 
the ownership of the whole of this island, this will make an 
ideal place, with wholesome environment, for the training of 
young men for the Marine Corps. The bill also provides a 
large appropriation for carrying on the large station hereto 
fore authorized for the new Marine post at San Diego, which 
is rapidly becoming an important naval base. 

Over $220,000,000 is provided for aviation—every penny 
asked. Further large appropriations for ordnance are made, 
including provision for a naval nitrate plant and a large iso 
lated plant for the storage of high explosives. The bill also 
provides for railroad communication with the powder factory 
at Indian Head, which is being enlarged, and for the new 
proving ground, which will be made ready as rapidly as 
possible. 

Many needed specific appropriations are provided for the 
development of the navy yards and a further lump sum 
appropriation of $10,000,000 is made for continuing yard 
expansion and improvement as necessity arises. Among the 
specific appropriations for public works is one for develop- 
ment of a submarine base at Key West and another for a 
building for seamanship, navigation and other instruction 
purposes at Annapolis, to cost $2,500,000, 

At present there is no dry dock south of Norfolk on the 
Atlantic coast for ships of the latest dreadnaught type. ‘The 
bill directs the construction of such a modern dry dock at 
Charleston, 8. C., the River and Harbor bill having author 
ized a 40-foot channel to the Charleston navy yard. 

Money is not only provided for completing the big 3-year 
program, but an additional $100,000,000 is made available 
for additional torpedo boat destroyers, submarine chasers and 
other naval craft as the exigencies of the war may make 
necessary. . 

The bill makes it obligatory to begin the construction of all of 
the forty-eight vessels of the 156 vessels comprising the 3-year 
program, authorized in the act of Aug. 29, 1916, the construc- 
tion of which has not previously specifically been directed to 
be begun. I am keenly interested in the early execution of 
this program and have regretted that lack of facilities due to 
the big demand for destroyers, transports and cargo ships 
rendered it necessary to somewhat abate the fine progress that 
was being made. However, I requested that the act be 
worded in this mandatory way, for it is my earnest desire and 
expectation to carry it out and I have already taken steps to 
expedite construction as much as possible. 





HOLD LABOR CONFERENCE 


New Ortgans, La., July 1.—The labor conference 
scheduled for Saturday at the request of Cliff Williams, 
labor administrator for this district, was held according 
to schedule, tho it encountered an obstacle in the shape 
of a decision by the local committee appointed to arrange 
for the meeting that it was unnecessary at this time. Mr. 
Williams, when notified of the decision, insisted that it 
be held. A fair attendance resulted, tho some of. the 
original conferees were absent. Governor Pleasant was 
one of the principal speakers. Mr. Williams, in his. own 
talk, discussed the attitude of the local committee in pein 
and pointed terms. His talk proved the ‘‘feature’’ 0 
the meeting, tho the labor situation over the Stale was 
considered and plans for its improvement discussed, 
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ONE OF THESE SMILE 
I met her in the shades that cling Come in with a smile, and sit down with a smile, ; 
Forever to those human hells And tackle your job with the same; um er 
Where devils drink and women sing It’s easy to work if you’re glad all the while, 
Amid the smoke and liquor smells. But mad it’s a terrible game. , 
And I was only one of those Prompt Shipment 
And she was only one of these, I bet if you smile that another will grin, 
Yes, she was only one I chose Another will laugh like a friend; 
"A drunken appetite to please. You can’t ever tell when a smile you begin T. A. Bechtol Lumber Co., Inc, 
Where your smiling is likely to end. a : 
And yet I knew the way tonight Kansas City, Missouri - 
Was all untrodden to her feet: It’s just like a snowball; it rolls and it rolls, 
Her eyes were not the over-bright, And it gathers new smiles on the way, 
Her lips were not the under sweet. Till it knocks all the’ gloom out of other men’s souls 
Tonight she walked unconsciously And it makes all our labor but play. 





Upon the fair and fatal sands; 


. are ; c i A 
Tonight she gave herself to me Sometimes the stenographer isn’t the only per- LONG FIR JOISTS MILLS: 


And put Tomorrow in my hands. 


son around an office trying to make a living by the BI Tl a Falls, 
And all the devil of the man touch system. Pa G MBERS ashington. 


Exulted in my devil’s breast. 























I gave the kiss of Caliban; so DOT . . 
She hardly knew, she hardly guessed, When some person is employed Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
I held her in a man’s embrace Selling books to fill a void California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 
To tell again the ancient lies; You feel oftentimes annoyed— 
I looked upon her maiden’s face So do I. YARDS: 
And, God!—she had my sister’s eyes! When by someone you’re pursued, Minnesota H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
. In your private office glued, Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
Some people have more money than you have, You may talk a little rude— 
but, on the other hand, some people have less. Bo do I. 
THE LEADER You no doubt have agents come 


: ‘ ; : Selling life insurance; some, 
Don’t sit upon a little throne and be a little king, Tas Seats. ane tas tie, ainda MICH Cer-Gy 
Don’t be a little office boss that bosses everything. iat 
Because the true executive that really will succeed 


¢ : You no doubt have salesmen call 
Is not the man who likes to boss but he who likes to lead. When you nellien Renee at all; 


But, for all of that, you fall— 
So do I. 
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WHITING 


LUMBER COMPANY 


I’ve seen a load of norway stuck upon a little grade, 
And all the cracking of the whip no progress ever made. 


river got him down and tried encourage- ‘ . aS va 
But, when the driver go é ag Men who travel on their nerve, 


Knowing ev’ry trick and curve, 
You may frequently observe— 
So do I 


ment, 
The horses followed after him, and up the hill they went! 





We ate at a boarding-house last week that made 





Some men sell some awful junk H 
us wonder what the grade of the board was. (If you buy it you are drunk) ; 5 PORT HURON, MICH. 
Spay S on talk a lot of bunk— E 
THE HIGHER LIFE age L 1100 0 ig : e e e . 
The world is getting better: Men pecs aces IC an ite ine 
ink —_ prc. Sra. goo — ; We wish we could tell just what a log will run, 
For something higher sings. and just when the kaiser will. 
Each day high aspirations come; YELLOW PINE 
Life seems so full and flat; SONGS FOR THE KITCHEN 


Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork. 


SPECIAL ITEMS: 


1 car 1x8 Fine Common & Better 1 car each 1x4, 10 to 16° No. 2, 
1 car each 5-4 & 8-4 No. 1 Cuts & 4 Barn 


We long for something higher. Some 


Wek Gide aud sakes Wank Gack. The value of singing at your work has long been urged 


in print and pulpit. We are glad to dedicate to Mrs. 
Lumberman the two little songs herewith, with the sug- 


He wants a car of higher power, gestion Mr. Lumberman take them home and tell his 







7 or Shop pater 4&6 No.1 Barnand 
And she a higher rent. better YY to try them on her gas range: l car 4- 1 No. 2 Cuts or Shop No. 2 B p fom wre 
The daughter wants a higher dower, : : 1 car each 1x4—12’ No.1 Dressing 1 car Ix 6 No. 3 Barn 
The banker high percent. Air: I’ve Been Working on the Railroad No. 1 Barn 1 car 1x12 No. 1 Dressing 


The railroad wants a higher rate, 
The grocer higher price; 

The player wants a higher straight, 
The reader higher spice. 


Our location assures you quick delivery. 
Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. 
LL CE} 


I’ve been working in the kitchen 

All the livelong day; 

I’ve been working in the kitchen, 

But I don’t throw food away. 
When you have to get the breakfast, 
For higher pects we; Rise up so early in the morn, 

’ y sates 
We wank te asc wiki bhahen txiende Don’t you give them any wheatcakes— 


. pts Weidman \ 
In high society. Sisters, feed them corn! Py man 


‘*Live higher!’’ cries to me and you Air: In the Good Old Summertime 


The parson, godly man; In the good old summertime, & Son Co. 


And all of us are trying to 


freemen Jee coensenennaterrebane nt tbe 
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We long for higher dividends, 















Deoutifut 


irch 








A : : In the good old summertime TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Live higher than we can. Wasting any kind of food Manuf - io 
THE FORESTS OF FRANCE Really is a crime. bess smneend 
The forests of France have been shattered by shell, Aaa a ep nit oe things, Hard d d H ml k 
Ore the forests of France have been red : That pe pr go ae woo an e Oc 
ith the rivers that flow in the valleys of hell Se ee 
With the Wand of the patrints Sd.” In the conting: wintertime. LUMBER 
THE HILL " 





But we know that the forests of France will arise 


In their green and their glory again For every grade you coast you elimb, co AG (old 47 FQ Mae i 
When the thunders are o’er and the world has grown wise You meet another grade beyond; ) LATH 
And we talk not of nations but men. It has been so thru all of time, - wh chindaMadacs dala, abi 


Each slope its hill to correspond. 








T'00 mana n say ‘‘clean up the street’’ and 
{ "i ee oe oe You find it so on every road; 
00 few do. So, going down the easy trail, 


LINES WITH A BRACELRE itt the upgrade you wil fail DON’T FORGET 


A little circle of your friends 





This little golden circlet sends Take all that fortune gives to you, We Specialize in Mixed Cars 

As but a token Yet work along with steady will » ° 
Of that same circle that shall still Just trying well your work to do, ” White Pine, Hemlock 
‘Thru time or change, thru good or ill, And saving something for the hill. 


and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
Wind dow Frames and Moul dings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Remain unbroken. 





If you don’t believe in yourself, who is 
There is a deeper meaning lies going to? 


Within this little gold surprise 











We now are sending: HE ALARM CK Saginaw, 
For, like the circle wrought of gold, tk 6 aaa — Mershon, Eddy, P arker Co., Michigan 
The friendships that you knew of old That “ ati rin one 

nae be wueading. And says, ‘‘Get up! Get up! Get up!— 

A brand new day is born!’’ 
a fs nga I never have to wand i Tell Us Your Needs in 

But that Be t; y Or anything. You see, 4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 

ve os ween It’s just a little bird that comes 5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 

We wish a future bright and clear ; A J +t wo 6-4 No. | Common and Better 
And now we wish, and give you, dear, nd sits upon a tree! 19-4 No. ¢ Common and Better 
A golden present! phanapicabeatiiicghet bitin cs 





McAdoo has done gone and raised the rates b Cc 
The contact of carbons produces light, and so again, and it looks more than ever like we weren't Von Platen Lumber Company 
0¢s the contact of competitors. going to see Jim McNary very soon. Mills at Iron Mountain. Mich. 
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"Texas Hardwoods 


Are a Good Buy 


for they offer factory 


Oak, Ash, ; 

Gem, buyers good widths 
Magnolia, and attractive figure. 
Cypress, Sake § , 
Hickor’, Our virgin timber 
Yellow Pine. gives us a large -per- 
Structural ‘tie ee 

Timbers up centage of this kind of 
we gp' tong. lumber. Tell us your 


needs now. 


Sabine Tram Company 
B.B.HAU, Mager, BEAUMONT 


H. LEEPER, G. S. A. 
Yellow Pine Dept. 








Hardwood Dept. 
q TEXAS 








ARKANSAS HARDWOODS | 






“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 


SAWED . 
TONGUF AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING Strips, 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











a 
High Grade 


Hardwoods 


are what builders demand today and 
you'll find them ready to pay the 
price when you show them 


‘Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 2 


While the quality of our products is unusually high 
our prices are no higher than many lines much inferior 
—due to our methods of manufacture. Try us next time. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 








Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 








NEW ENGLAND SAWMILL UNITS COMPLETE WORK 





Cut Twenty Million Feet of Lumber in Scotch Forests in Nine and One-Half Months—Many 
Members Enlist in Army and Navy 





Boston, Mass., July 3.—The little band of 360 Yan- 
kee backwoodsmen which sailed out of this port a year 
ago in answer to England’s call for lumbermen—and 
every man an eager volunteer—has done splendid work 
for both flags. Now its tour of duty is at an end, for 
it was a civilian battalion under contract with the Brit- 
ish Government for a year in the woods, and the work 
is being turned over to a company of enlisted United 
States forest engineers for the rest of the war. 

The organization of those ten sawmill units was a veri- 
table minuteman enterprise, and New England jumped to 
the eall of the old country with all that enthusiasm which 
the forefathers put into their rebellious opposition to 
that same power. Both peoples may well take a just 
pride in that fact, and New Englanders will be greatly 
interested to learn thru a letter just received from the 
general manager of the expedition, E. C. Hirst, State 
forester of New Hampshire, something of what the men 
have accomplished in a material way. About half df the 
men have now returned home, several bringing Scottish 
brides. Of the rest fully 100 chose to enlist in the mili- 
tary forest engineers who will take over the job; while 
others have joined the fighting forces of both army and 
navy. 

When the British War Office called for our help in the 
woods the army were in a ‘‘fix’’ for lumber. Great 
Britain has persistently ignored repeated urgent appeals 
from her arboricultural societies and recommendations 
from various Governmental agencies that the growing of 
commercial forests should be ecouraged at home. Her 
timber supplies have been drawn almost wholly from 
foreign sources, Russia in recent years supplying nearly 
half of her imports, and not more than 10 percent of her 
needs being furnished by native woodlands. As the war 
developed in intensity the demand for wood for various 
military purposes increased surprisingly, while the num- 
ber of ships available to carry it decreased steadily, thru 
the necessities of other forms of transport and owing to 
U-boat sinkings. Nothing remained but to attack whole- 
sale the relatively small crown forests, and to comman- 
deer such private woodlands as existed, the latter held 
chiefly as parts of great landed estates, not so much for 
their timber value as for game cover and landscape fea- 
tures. It was then that the Government discovered that 
modern timber felling and milling on a large scale was 
a technical matter that could not be managed efficiently 
with untrained erews or without up to date machinery. 
Neither trained woods crews nor equipment could be had 
at home, where there was no forest industry. And so 
the call was sent out for lumbermen, first to Canada and 
later to New England. 

To assemble and ship overseas within a month ten 
complete modern steam sawmills and the accompanying 
woods outfit was something of a feat. It involved not 
only the buying of the machinery and all the lumbering 
gear, with innumerable items of spare parts and extras, 
blacksmithing equipment, carpenters’ tools, tentage, 
kitchen and mess kits, but their careful packing for 
Shipment, and so marked that the equipment tor the 
various units should not become mixed or go astray. 
Then there were the men to pick, for the volunteers, 
coming from every quarter of the New England States, 
numbered into the thousands; and there were also 120 
sound and seasoned horses to choose. At the outset and 
until the operation was well under way the expedition 
was directed by D. P. Brown, of the Berlin Mills Co., 
and upon his returning home to enter the army F. C. 
Hirst, the State forester of New Hampshire, succeeded 
to the command, with H. M. Hackett of Athol, Mass., 
an expert sawmill operator, as chief engineer and mill- 
wright. Mr. Hackett was peculiarly well fitted to his 
part in the undertaking, since he had done a good deal 
of mill work for Professor Fisher on the Harvard Col- 
lege forest at Petersham, and consequently was ‘‘ wise’’ 
to what a good many men of his calling would regard 
as the whimsicalities of professional foresters, 


Lumbering Conditions Much Alike in Two Countries 


The scene of operations of these sawmill units was in 
Southerland and Ross, amid the highlands that rise above 
the Dornoch Firth on the northeast coast of Seotland. 
Except for the utter lack of forests over wide areas Mr. 
Hirst writes that the region is topographically much like 
the uplands of New England. Nor is the climate rad- 
ically different, altho there is less snow in winter than 
at home, and temperatures fluctuate more and range some- 
what higher. Here the battery of ten mills was set 
up within a radius of five miles from their little head- 
quarters town of Ardgay, and operations began in the 
woods on two private estates, one the property of Lord 
Ross, a name well known to every Canadian soldier who 
has carried the rifle he invented; the other to the Laird 
of Skibo, our own Andrew Carnegie. All similarity with 
home conditions ended with the lay of the land and the 
climate. For one thing there were no telephones, and 
railroad freights were exceedingly slow and uncertain. 
The forests, too, were totally different. Tradition tells 
that the native timber that once covered those hills was 
burned clean long years ago during the wars between 
the English and the Highlanders; hence the trees of any 
merchantable value that grow there today were planted 
by the land owners, some of them about a hundred years 
ago, while others are scareely more than half that age. 

The species, also. were not those with which the crews 
were familiar, tho that was in no way a disturbing factor, 
the trees being chiefly European larch, Norway spruce, 
some Corsican pine and a good deal of Scotch pine. This 
last named tree is of interest to woodland owners in New 
England because of it being introduced here more and 
more as a timber tree in plantations, its favor having 
increased considerably since the discovery of the white 





pine blister, a disease to which the Scotch pine is not 
susceptible. Mr. Hirst reports that the tree seems to be 
better formed and matures more handsomely in its na- 
tive highlands than here, and adds that the Scotch for- 
esters’ explanation for this is that most of the seed 
used for propagating this species in this country has been 
bought in sections of Germany where it does not do well. 
White pine is an utter impossibility in the British Isles 
owing to the blister rust. 


Logging Chances Better Than Ordinarily 

In volume the timber was in pure stands of from 12,000 
to 15,000 board feet to the acre, the logging chances 
being on the whole rather better than is ordinarily found 
in the hill country at home. One strip of pine half a 
mile wide lay along a hillside for more than three miles. 
Under these conditions the crews did excellent work, 
and all told the ten mills turned out about 20,000,000 
board feet in the nine and a half months of actual operat- 
ing time. The product included a variety of forms, 
among them about 60,000 railroad ties, quantities of mine 
props, special dimension stock for army and navy con- 
struction work of one kind or another, and a large volume 
of material which was resawn elsewhere for box shooks 
to be used in munition cases. 

The mill outfits proved to be well adapted to the lum- 
bering conditions which they had to meet, their porta- 
bility making many small plots accessible which could 
not have been so otherwise except at great cost. More 
lumber was produced per man a day by these mills than 
by any similar organization over there, and Mr. Hirst 
feels that the civilian organization was on the whole more 
efficient than would have been possible under a military 
form, fewer men being required to produce a given re- 
sult. He is of the opinion, however, that, altho the cost 
of production may be increased by the transfer now 
taking place, it is only thru such military control that 
the continuity of production so vitally essential to many 
war industries can be guaranteed. 

The commissioned officers of the Forest Engineer com- 
pany that will now assume charge of the work have been 
chosen from among the toremen of the New England 








WHERE A NEW ENGLAND UNIT OPERATED 


units. Captain Edward Ireland was formerly with the 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., paper manufacturer 1p 
Maine; Lieut. Burpee C. Steele is a Massachusetts mill 
operator, and Lieuts. Richard L. Melcher and Eliot 8. 
Boardman are both Maine men. Until the new regime 
has become established Mr. Hirst nimself will remain 
in the service of the British Government under the tim- 
ber supply department, making plans for the continua- 
tion of the project and looking over the new timber 
tracts which the Government thinks of purchasing, select- 
ing mill sites and generally scheming out the future cam- 
paign. That done Mr. Hirst expects to be relieved and 
to return to his old post in the forest service of New 
Hampshire, bringing with him the distinction of honor 
ary membership in both the Royal Scottish and the Royal 
English arboricultural societies. 


Government Gives Attention to Forestry 


It is pretty safe to assume that Great Britain will 
endeavor after the war to correct a number of economic 
errors of which she has been guilty in the past. Her 
Government and people generally are deeply conscious 
of the necessity for radical reforms in many lines, and 
in this connection the forestry situation is by no means 
being overlooked. Under the authority of the Royal 
Reconstruction Committee a subcommittee on forestry has 
been diligently working, and its report to the Ministry 
and Parliament, recently published, is a thoroly con- 
structive document. In the course of their inquiry they 
found that during the five years preceding the war the 
country had been importing 92 percent of the timber 
used at home, species similar to those that can be grown 
in the islands. It was also discovered that on the pos- 
sibly 3,000,000 acres under forest in various parts of er 
kingdom the annual growth was not above one-third 0 
what it should be if these forests had been sylviculturally 
managed. A survey of the lands thruout England, rel 
land, Ireland and Wales capable of growing first-class 
coniferous timber and regarded as economically more 
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French Official Photograph 
This shows a small section of one of the lumber yards maintained near the front by the 


French army. 
for use at the front. 








The French soldiers in the illustration are stacking lumber cut to size 
Men accustomed to work in sawmill yards in the United States 


are not apt to say that these French soldiers are displaying any great skill in handling 


lumber. 
been sent to France. 


That is one of the reasons why contingents of American lumbermen have 





valuable for that purpose than for rough grazing, showed 
a total of 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 aeres. After further 
figuring upon this phase of the problem it was calculated 
that at least 2,000,000 acres of so-called grazing land 
could be put under forest without cutting into the home 
production of meat by more than seven-tenths of 1 per- 
cent, and that if so used the land would ultimately fur- 
nish employment to at least ten times the number of 
men now engaged upon it. 

It is frankly admitted by the committee that depend- 
ence upon imported timber has been a serious handicap 
in the conduct of the war, and it urges that provision 
should be made so that eventually the United Kingdom 
may be independent in this respect for at least three 
years in an emergency. To insure a safe margin to that 
end it is estimated that not less than 1,750,000 acres 
must be planted to forest in addition to improving the 
production on existing forests. The plan is to plant at 
least two-thirds of the new forests within the first forty 
years, and that of this 200,000 should be set out 
within the first decade after the conclusion of the war, 
three-quarters of this to be assumed absolutely by the 
State, and .the rest by local governments and private 
individuals but assisted by Government grants, or in co- 
operation with the State. The cost of this work has 
been estimated at $75,000,000, spread over the forty 
years, after which it is assumed that the project should 
be self-supporting. ‘‘These proposals,’’ the committee 
adds, ‘fare framed in the interest of national safety. 
Forests are a national necessity; the country must have 
them even tho they yield less than the current rate of 
interest on the capital invested. The whole sum involved 


is less than half the direct loss incurred during the years’ 


1915 and 1916 thru dependence on imported timber.’’ 
A Lesson to New England States 


These findings are not without significance for New 
England, where, altho the States have begun a program 
of reforestation of the waste lands progress has been 
hesitating at best. At the present pace at which Mas- 
sachusetts, for instance, is proceeding along this line, 
many times forty years will elapse before our own wood- 
using industries can hope to draw any considerable per- 
centage of their lumber supplies from home grown for- 
ests. Perhaps it will also be of interest to the authori- 
ties in this country who are concerned with the indus- 


trial placement of returned soldiers to know that the 
British committee presents the suggestion that in this 
work of afforestation of wastes may be found an oppor- 
tunity for the immediate and permanent employment of 
hundreds of men after demobilization. 

In view of a tendency among some political leaders 
in our own State to favor a consolidation of the forestry 
interests with those of agriculture, one notices with 
interest the insistence of the British committee upon the 
advisability of keeping these two elements apart. In 
the current transactions of the Royal Scottish Arbori- 
cultural Society also there are recorded speeches and a 
vote, all distinctly in favor of maintaining the forestry 
department of the Government independently of any 
general agricultural authority. In short, the United 
Kingdom is in deadly earnest about its plan for future 
forests at home. And well it may be, for it has now 
become clearly apparent to the Government that its lack 
of preparedness in this one particular came perilously 
near losing the country the war. 





LABORERS HEAR A PATRIOTIC ADDRESS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 1—There was a gladdening 
sight for all true patriots at the plant of the Brooks- 
Scanlon Corporation Thursday evening when, between 
shifts, the employees assembled around the tall flag staff 
where Old Glory was waving proudly in a stiff breeze 
from the ocean to listen to a stirring address on the duty 
of the laboring men during war time by Col. T. P. Dud- 
ley, of Kentucky. About 2,500 men listened raptly to 
the speaker’s address and they frequently interrupted him 
with applause. 


TEXAS PRODUCES GUN-STOCK WALNUT 


AustIN, TEX., July 1—As a result of the demand for 
black walnut timber for the manufacture of gun-stocks 
the valleys of the Colorado, Guadalupe, San Marcos and 
other rivers of Texas are being searched for these trees, 
They have already been found in considerable quantities 
and six cars of walnut logs were recently shipped from 
Lockhart, thirty miles south of here. Before the timber 
was cut it was inspected by representatives of the Gov- 
ernment. In former times long unbroken strips of valley 
were covered with big walnut trees. Most of them were 
cut and the logs shipped to Hamburg, Germany. 























French Official Photograph 
This view shows some French engineers in Belgium preparing a foot-bridge to be flung 


across a river. 


This foot-bridge represents a distinctly new method in construction 


in that wooden pontoons are done away with and their pore taken by floats made of 


cork, 





gigi 


These floats may be seen sticking out from under 


he foot-bridge. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 




















Ss outhern) 
Hardwoods 


and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Qyartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 
Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chippe, President 
| FEXge™ Hardwood Co. , 




















Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 
Hardwood Mi!!, Onalaska, Texas. 














WANTED 
TO BUY 


100 M 4-4 No. 5 Pine S2S 13-16’’. 
5 cars 4-4 No. 3 Maple rough. 
6 cars 1x1—48’’ Birch and Maple squares. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 3 Birch rough. 
3 cars 1x4, 1x6—No. 3 Hemlock S15. 


R. T. FELTUS LUMBER Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8" & 13-16" 
ssareuses peeing? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 














Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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DIMENSION a Specialty. 


Coosa Mill Company 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine 


ily Lumber and Timbers 
Extra Long, Heavy 


Wetumpka, Ala. 









































Planing Mill Produc’s 
of Superior Workmai ship 


Tip, Butt 
Piling of Any + 122" 


without Bark 


ERRREAELESELEUERE PERAEESERERERERE 


You will Buy Genuine 


Long Leaf Yellow 
Do We Sell You? 





HAMMOND, LA. 





Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 
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Pine 
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Timbers of Quality 


peeses 


























Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 






























Poitevent & Favre 
Mandeville, Lumber Co. 


Yellow P ine Long Leaf | 


Pie, Piling 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. ) 


and Car Material 
















LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


POWELL LUMBER Co. 


Yellow Pine 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Southern 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring 





Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., opens: 


Soft Short Leaf ¥ ellow Pine 


and High Class 


Finish, as well as Yard Stock and Car Material 




















We Specialize its Manufacture 


Cis Yellow Pine 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd.,¥ "ST k4*™ 






















Brownell-Drews 
Lumber Co., Lid. 


MORGAN CITY, LA. 


C.R. BROWNELL, 
C.H. BROWNELL, 
GUS. DREWS, 


Sec’y and Treas. 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red Cypress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


President. 


Vice-Pres. 



















Copy, $1.00; six copies, $5.60; twelve copies, $10.00. 









The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
per, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 

10 pages aad when closed is 44 x84 inches. Price, postpaid, one 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











HARDWOOD AND VEHICLE INTERESTS MEET JOINTLY 





Price Discussion Rests Finally on Working of Law of Supply and Demand—Manufacturers’ 
Association Plans Extensive Widening of Activities 





CINCINNATI, O10, July 2.—The board of directors of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States held here one of the most important meetings today 
in the history of the association, which lasted all day and 
until late in the evening. Chief among the important mat- 
ters of business before the directors was the report of 
F. W. Mowbray, of the vehicle committee of the asso- 
ciation, covering the conference held at Chicago in May 
with the National Implement & Vehicle Association, and 
the meeting last week in Washington of the joint com- 
mittees of both associations. The report presented to 
the president and board of directors by Mr. Mowbray 
follows: 


At a conference held at Chicago, May 18, 1918, between 
representatives of the National Implement & Vehicle Associa- 
tion and the hardwood lumber industry, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

“WHEREAS, The costs of producing hardwood lumber have 
been constantly increasing since the beginning of the war, 
necessitating frequent and radical changes in the selling prices 
thereof ; and 

“WHEREAS, The large amount of this material being re- 
quired for use in Government army wagons and parts makes it 
necessary that some move be made to stimulate the production 
thereof and insure an adequate supply for this purpose ; and 

“WHEREAS, The wagon manufacturers and the producers of 
hardwood lumber, desiring to coéperate with the Government 
to the fullest possible extent, with a view of supplying without 
delay the material and wagons required in the present emer- 
gency ; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the Northern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, representing 
the hardwood lumber interests, and the National Implement 
& Vehicle Association, representing the manufacturers of 
wagons and wagon parts, recommend : 

“Virsb, That a committee of six be appointed, three from 
each industry, to confer with the War Industries Board or a 
representative designated by it, to compile a schedule of 
recommended prices which shall be fair and reasonable under 
present conditions and have the approval of the Government. 

“Second, That the said committee be authorized to fix the 
grade or specifications to apply on such hardwood material, 
said grade or specifications to be placed on the character of 
material acceptable to the Government in the finished wagons 
or parts, 

“Third, That the recommended price be based on Chicago 
delivery and be subject to any increase in freight rates and 
exclusive of the Federal tax on freight bills. 

“Fourth, That, if conditions warrant, the schedule of 
recommended prices may be changed by the said committee, 
subject to the approval of the United States War Industries 
Board, or its properly delegated representatives, not oftener 
than every ninety days; such changes to be based on the 
changes in the cost of lumber production.” 

As provided in these resolutions, the following joint com 
mittee was appointed : 

H. M. Kinney, F. H. Gluesing and W. B. Swift, representing 
the National Implement & Vehicle Manufacturers’ Association. 

J. W. McClure, for American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association ; F. W. Mowbray, for the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States, and Hugh McLean, for 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, representing the 
hardwood industry. 

This committee met at Washington on June 25 and 26, 1918. 
After a full and frank discussion of the conditions governing 
the relations between the two industries, the subject of prices 
was entered into. The lumber representatives urged that any 
schedule of prices should fairly represent maximum reasonable 
values. The subject of grades was then discussed as a basis 
of values. It was stated that certain buyers among the 
vehicle trade could use only standard grades; others would 
accept standard grades with sound sap and streaks no defect ; 
while still a considerable portion of the vehicle industry was 
buying the special implement and vehicle grades. The lumber 
representatives were asked to submit their ideas of value, 
based on these usable grades, and suggested the following as 
maximum prices under present conditions : 

Standard Grade, 
Sound Sap and 


treaks, 

Standard Grade Implement Grade No Defect 

Is&2s No1C is & 28 No.2C 1s &2s No.1C 
1”- 6" & up.. $75 $55 $65 $45 $70 $50 
1”-10" & up.. 88 63 73 53 78 58 
5/4 &6/..... 88 68 78 58 83 63 
Low > Pee 93 73 83 63 88 68 
2% -2%..-00. 100 80 88 68 93 Te 
2%, 3, 3%... 105 85 93 73 98 18 
Boe B@ OP ccc 110 90 98 78 103 83 


All green except 1-inch. 

H. M. A. rules or National rules, 

Price includes new freight rates, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Box boards, gum, wide, $60. 

Box boards, gum, narrow, $55. 

In arriving at these prices, including freight allowance to 
Chicago, the recent advance in rates, amounting to $3 per 
thousand feet on green oak, was included, 

No Restrictions to Buyers 

In the discussion of these prices the lumbermen stated that 
while these were maximum prices, there would be no restric- 
tions to prevent the vehicle buyers from purchasing their 
lumber requirements at lower prices, if it were possible to do 
so; and there would be no restrictions on the hardwood 
lumber manufacturers to prevent them from selling their 
product at the best prices obtainable. The prices submitted 
for standard grades, except sound sap and streaks, are prac- 
tically the same as those suggested by a meeting of lumber- 
men in Chicago in January, and while due recognition was 
given to increased costs of labor and supplies, the prices now 
suggested would not reflect highest commercial values, but 
would carry out the spirit of the resolution to offer reasonable 
prices as a basis for agreement between the two industries. 

The vehicle representatives state that the requirements for 
present Government contracts have been fully covered; that 
the larger vehicle manufacturers are well stocked; that large 
quantities of hardwood materials have been purchased at 
prices based on the vehicle committee list of Jan. 31, 1918. 
For these reasons they stated that there is apparently no 
emergency which necessitates further purchases of hardwood 
materials in large quantities at this time, or a revision of the 
vehicle list of January, 1918. The vehicle committee further 
stated that it was their desire to purchase their requirements 
in dimension material and use plank only in case the dimen- 
sion material is not available. 

In view of the statements of the vehicle representatives 
showing the conditions existing in their industry, and in 
view of the fact that the lumbermen apparently are having 
no difficulty in marketing their products at satisfactory 
prices, it was thought best not to disturb present conditions, 
which are governed largely by the law of supply and demand. 

The conference was concluded in the office of Charles Edgar, 
acting lumber director, Council of National Defense, War 
Industries Board, and with his approval the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

“WHERBAS, It is recognized as a fundamental principle that 
the natural law of supply and demand should govern all com- 
mercial transactions except in cases of great emergency ; and 

“WHEREAS, Apparently no emergency now exists as relating 
to the transactions between the manufacturers of hardwood 


lumber and the manufacturers of vehicles, there being an ample . 


supply of hardwood material available to meet the require- 


ments of the vehicle industry, both for their Government con- 
tracts and for the demands of their commercial trade; there- 
fore be it 
_ “Resolved, By this committee, representing jointly the 
National Implement & Vehicle Manufacturers’ Association, 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, the Ameri- 
can Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, and the Northern 
Hardwood Emergency Bureau, that it is our firm belief that 
the best interests of these two es industries and the Gov- 
ernment, in so far as it may be interested in these industries, 
lie in Se the law of supply and demand to take its 
natural course ; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the spirit of confidence and harmony exist- 
ing between these two industries, both being anxious to serve 
the Government in any and every way which may assist in 
the successful conduct of the war, gives assurance that in 
case any emergency should arise the two industries thru 
united action may be depended upon to meet the situation 
either by adjusting between themselves and with full knowl- 
edge and consent of Government representatives reasonable 
prices based upon the cost plus reasonable profit for the 
hardwood materials necessary for Government vehicle con- 
tracts, or to submit the matter to proper price fixing powers 
of the Government.” 
The foregoing resolutions unanimously adopted and signed 
this 26th day of June, 1918, by the following committee : 
[Signed.] 
H. M. KINNey, 
F. H. GLUESING, 
W. B. Swirr, 
Representing the National Implement & Vehicle Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 
J. W. McCuure, 
F. W. Mowsray, 


Huen McLean, 
Representing the Hardwood Industry. 


The report was accepted and ordered filed. 

Following this consideration was given to the welfare 
of the association, and after full discussion it was de- 
cided unanimously to go ahead with plans for carrying 
out to the fullest degree the original purposes of the 
association, and to extend its scope of work. To this 
end F, R. Gadd, assistant to the president, was directed 
to proceed with an intensive campaign for membership 
and to secure an assistant secretary, chiefly for field work. 

He also was authorized to establish traffic, insurance 
and costs departments, and such other departments as he 
found necessary to expand the activities of the associa- 
tion for the benefit of the membership. 

The Bulletin is to be enlarged to contain full informa- 
tion bearing on problems of interest to the hardwood 








F. W. MOWBRAY, CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
Committee Chairman 


lumber industry, market conditions and lumber trade mat- 
ters generally. 

In preparation for this campaign the assistant to the 
president, Mr. Gadd, was authorized to secure larger 
quarters for the work of the association, and he an- 
nounced that le could rent what space is needed on the 
tenth floor of the Union Trust Building, the present quar- 
ters Being on the twelfth floor of the same building. 
These will be leased and put in shape as soon as possible. 

An executive committee is to be named by President 
E. O. Robinson, the appointments to be made next week, 
which shall meet once a month in Cincinnati to pass on 
details of management of the additional departments, and 
partly to relieve the board of directors. But it also was 
provided the directors shall meet once every two months, 
instead of quarterly as now, it being figured that the ex- 
panded operations of the headquarters office will make 
these official supervisions essential for the full and timely 
authorization of the plans for work which the assistant 
to the president shall arrange. 

The board of directors decided to go ahead with the 
plans of the association for establishment of a cost ac- 
counting system for the membership, and if possible se- 
cure the codperation of the American Hardwood Manv- 
facturers’ Association, which favored the plan presented 
at the recent conference in Cincinnati, but which was re- 
ferred to a joint committee of the two associations. An 
early meeting of the committees will be arranged, so as 
to get the plan in operation as soon as possible. 

After the meeting of the directors President Robinson 
said that their decision to go ahead with plans for the 
enlargement of the association’s work was based on the 
unanimous opinion that the best expert service that is to 
be had should be brought into play for the benefit of the 
membership on all matters connected with the hardwood 
industry in particular, and with the lumber trade in gen- 
eral. He said that the open competition plan. which has 
been in operation a year, has been an unqualified success, 
and that beginning with July 1 the reports have been ex- 
tended to all kinds of hardwoods, and that it is planned 
od mene them of more value to the membership than ever 
erore, 
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SCIENCE ON THE FARM ENLARGES LUMBER USES 





Neglected Needs Open a Wide Field for the Retailer—The Business Aid of Light and Air 
—Timeliness in Advertising Essential to Produce Results 





Opportunities open up to the enterprising lumberman 
by adoption of improved construction. 

When a few months ago medical authorities an- 
nounced the discovery that ipecac is a specific for 
pyorrhea—that disease of tne teeth and gums which 
up to the present has defied the skill of physicians— 
not a great deal of attention was paid to it by the 
general public; but makers of tooth powders and other 
‘‘dentrifices’’ grasped the opportunity to exploit their 
wares as containing that old-fashioned drug, and in 
this manner they undoubtedly gave greater publicity 
to this alleged discovery than was given to it by the 
news columns of the press. We do not cite this exam- 
ple of enterprise as one for emulation in the field in 
which it was carried on, but it may properly be imi- 
tated by reputable business men in all lines, 

At a recent meeting of the school officers of a single 
county in one of the most enterprising of middle west- 
ern States the fact was brought out that not one school- 
house in ten had enough windows and the proper ar- 
rangement of them to give to the pupils the requisite 
light. Now everybody knows that for years agitation 
has been kept up to improve lighting systems of public 
buildings, especially of schools; and yet the conditions 
in this county are not worse, probably are not so bad, 
as in thousands of counties thruout the country. 

In a rural school district in a community in which a 
tuberculosis campaign had been conducted within a 
month the pupils in a physiology class were asked if 
they slept in rooms with windows open. Only one-third 
did so. This was in the winter, when of course it is 
difficult in the average house to keep the sleeping rooms 
warm. 

In driving along a country road recently the writer 
noticed barn after barn with no ventilating system at 
all and with so few windows as really to provide almost 
no opportunity for the admission of sunshine. One 
may ride for miles in almost every rural community 
without finding a single sleeping porch or ‘‘sun room.’’ 
Not only are ail considerations of health neglected 
in dwelling house construction, but the same neglect 
extends to all other buildings on the farm, and indeed 
in towns also. The hog house makes little or no pro- 
vision for ventilation or for the admission of sunshine; 
the chicken house bears no indication of a knowledge 
on the part of the builder that the housing of fowls 
has been reduced to a science, and the arrangement of 
the dairy barn ignores the efficacy of sunlight as a 
germicide. 

Instances similar to these might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. Have they any significance to the retail lum- 
berman? ‘We think they have. We think that every 
man who sells building material ought to know the sig- 
nificance to him of every discovery and every step of 
progress in methods of construction; especially if it 
has a definite and vital relation to the prevention of 
disease among human beings and the animals that are 
used by human beings for food. 

As far as sanitation is concerned, in all the examples 
thus far cited one element lacking is sunlight. Do we 
as a class realize the important relation that sunlight 
bears to health? A recent writer on bacteriology says: 
‘The destructive action of direct sunlight is readily 
observable also in the case of bacteria, sunshine being 
regarded as one of the most potent forces in nature 
in the destruction of pathogenic and non-pathogenic 
germs. A liquid or solid culture of bacteria exposed 
in thin layers to the direct action of the sun’s rays 
may become sterile within a few hours. Hence in the 
bacteriological laboratory the cultures are kept in the 
dark or in subdued and diffused light.’’ Is not the 
inference plain that the ‘‘ white plague’’ would be re- 
duced to something less than a ‘‘plague’’ if every 
room in every house were flooded with sunshine every 
day thruout the year? Would not the dangers and 
losses from tuberculous cows be greatly reduced if 
every dairy barn were thoroly ventilated and exposed 
to sunlight at all times? 


Abundance of Sunlight and Air Necessary 


Considerations of health should be sufficient to move 
every good citizen to promote in all possible ways im- 
provements in construction that shall provide for abun- 
dance of sunlight and air for all living things. But 
if these are not sufficient, considerations of business 
policy may be added. 

Of late years many if not most stock barns have been 
provided with concrete floors; and undoubtedly many 
retail lumbermen have advocated and continue to ad- 
vocate them for large stock barns. Yet experience has 
shown again and again that concrete is unsatisfactory, 
to say the least, for any animal’s bed. If you wish 
to know exactly how concrete acts in drawing moisture 
from the’earth, stack a bundle of newspapers upon a 
concrete floor; you will discover that moisture will 
come up thru the concrete and rise by capillarity to 
the top of the stack of papers. Every farmer who is 
observant and thoughtful puts some covering, generally 
Plank, over the concrete floors that are used for stalls 
for his animals. 

ow while moisture does not rise up thru wood 
when laid upon the concrete or upon the earth, yet 
m stables the planks do become wet, slippery and foul. 
or this, sunshine is not only a preventive but a cure. 
is brings up another point in barn construction. The 
stable part of the structure should be so placed that 
€ sunshine may have a full sweep up behind the ani- 
mals, in order that whenever the sun shines it may 
be up and sweeten the stalls. Generally this will not 
4 4 difficult condition to fulfill in construction, tho 
~™ay mean to turn around some barns and put in more 





windows and perhaps some doors with glass in the 
upper parts. 

One other point in this connection is not to be over- 
looked, and that is the fact that substantially all food 
is in its final analysis merely fuel; and the object of 
feeding is to produce heat. Hence, as the animal’s 
bodily temperature must be maintained at the requisite 
point, if heat is not otherwise provided, the animal 
will utilize its food for that purpose, turning it into 
heat instead of transforming it into fat, milk, eggs or 
what not. That is to say, in addition to being a 
germicide, sunshine is a substitute for food—a food 
saver. 

During the greater part of the year farm animals 
are out of doors from twelve to eighteen hours of each 
twenty-four. During the warmer seasons the horses are 
at work in the open air and sunshine, and the cows, 
pigs, sheep and chickens are free to range where they 
will, But when winter comes their manner of living 
is utterly changed. They are tied up, the horses to 
their mangers, the cows in their stanchions, the hogs in 


their houses and the chickens in their coops. This — 


radical change is bad enough at its best; but if the 
animals in their winter quarters are provided with 
ample room and with opportunity for exercise and if 
they get plenty of fresh air and sunshine the disadvan- 
tages of the season are reduced to a minimum, 

The Silo an Economic Necessity 

But here arises another feature of farm building that 
is of great interest to the retail lumberman. Most 
farm animals in the summer time are provided with 
green succulent feeds; but in winter, unless their owner 
has a silo, all their food is dry and comparatively un- 
palatable. Not only, therefore, are the animals forced 
to live in conditions of restraint, largely deprived of 
the beneficent influences of fresh air and sunlight, but 
their whole regimen is changed. They are fed heav- 
ily, at least the dairy and beef cattle and the hogs 
are so fed, and they have little opportunity for exer- 
cise. The silo gives to the winter ration the quality 
of sueculence that comprises half the value of the 
summer pasture. 

There are many other phases of farm life and farm- 
ing practice that offer excellent business opportunities 
for the retail lumberman. Does the retailer know that 
the hen is thought to be the most productive animal 
on the farm? Does he know that a good hen will trans- 
form the least food into the most money of any known 
farm animal? And she requires the least attention of 
any animal; the farmer can keep more hens in a given 
space, or rather he can get bigger returns from a given 
space when occupied by hens than when occupied by 
any other animal. And the hen will find her own living 
the greater part of the year. Only in winter does she 
need much ¢are on the general farm, and then she will 
abundantly repay the person who gives that care. 

Each season on the farm presents its opportunities 
to the retail lJumberman if he but makes himself suf- 
ficiently familiar with farming methods to enable him 
to grasp his opportunities. Soon another farrowing time 
will come for brood sows; have the farmers of your 
community, Mr. Retailer, made the necessary prepara- 
tions to take proper care of their sows and their litters? 
Do you know of any way to help them make those 
preparations? If they haven’t large hog houses they 
may find it advisable to build small ‘A’? houses for 
individual sows and litters. If they have the large 
houses, have they built them according to the most ap- 
proved plans? And have they provided them with 
all the latest ‘‘kinks’’ and money savers? A rail 
around the side of the sow’s pen may mean the saving 
of the lives of one-half her litter, and that’s some sav- 
ing in these days of 16-eent hogs. If they have an old- 
style hog house, perhaps a few windows here and there 
would greatly improve them as breeding pens. A visit 
to your good friends, the farmers, will not be amiss at 
any time of year. 

Handy coops for the hens and their broods, look 
better and are better than barrels, and if their ad- 
vantages are properly presented you can show that 
the saving of a few chicks will easily pay for the entire 
expenditure for the better class of coops. The chicken 
is a very much neglected source of revenue on the 
general farm, and every retail lumberman may profit- 
ably spend some of his evenings in posting himself on 
the possibilities of poultry keeping. The same is true 
of the hog business and dairving. 


The Retail Lumberman’s Advertising 


The average lumberman’s advertising lacks the life 
and the timeliness that are essential to the producing 
of results. A modern scientific fact given a practical 
application in an advertisement gets home; whereas 
even if read in the daily newspaper, it is lost in the 
mass of war news ete. that crowds its pages. Tt is sur- 
prising what a lack the average person has of apply- 
ing to the common facts and relations of life the 
scientific knowledge that is fairly thrust upon him at 
every turn. Physiology and hygiene have been taught 
in most schools for a quarter-century and yet not one 
person in fifty applies to his own living the principles 
he learned, or at least studied, in school. A while ago 
in a conversation with a high school student the sub- 
ject of temperature on a very cold day was brought 
up. She said someone’s thermometer would register 
only 15 degrees below zero and then the mercury would 
‘go down into the bulb and burst it.’’ Yet she must 
have learned somewhere in her physics or her chem- 
istry that the principle on which the thermometer acts 
is wholly at variance with her statement. We heard a 
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county agent give an excellent talk on potato culture 
recently, in the course of which in speaking of rotations 
he said that ‘“if corn is planted thickly all the nutri- 
ment that otherwise would go to the ears will be forced 
into the stalks,’’ a most curious view for a man in his 
position to hold. Perhaps it is the lack of practical 
knowledge by scientific farmers 'that has so long preju- 
diced the practical farmer against them. Much of the 
information contained in the cheaper farm papers is mis- 
leading for the reason that it has not the qualify- 
ing influence of practical knowledge to balance it. A 
neighbor told the writer lately that he read an article 
in a farm paper to the effect that blasting hardpan 
would do no good because the earth would gradually 
settle right back into its former consistency. That 
was true; but if the land were tile-underdrained in 
addition the benefit of the blasting would be reaped. 

This raises another point; many lumbermen carry 
drain tile. Do they know the many advantages of 
drainage? If so, if they do know those advantages and 
do not exploit them in their advertising they are los- 
ing a great money-making opportunity for themselves 
and are depriving their community of a knowledge that 
‘should not be hid under a bushel.’’? Merely to adver- 
tise drain tile is to assume that the farmer knows 
all their advantages, when he doesn’t. It is much 
wiser, and perhaps nearer the truth to assume that he 
knows very little about the advantages of draining, 
and undertake to inform him on the subject. 


Sheltering the Farm Tools 


We saw in a farm paper an argument lately to the 
effect that the housing of farm tools was not neces- 
sarily profitable. A farmer said that his mower, for 
example, being largely made of steel was only slightly 
affected by exposure to summer suns and rains and 
winter’s snows. Every few years he replaced the pole 
which was the only wood part of the machine, and it 
was practically as good as new. This surely was a 
novel argument. As a matter of fact the labor of tak- 
ing out the sickle bar and replacing the pole occasion- 
ally, to say nothing of the waste of power due to the 
rusting of working parts, nuts ete., would many times 
counterbalance the cost of protecting the machine, with 
others in 2 shed large enough to house all implements. 
Every farmer should tighten up the nuts on his ma- 


chinery oecasionally, in fact it is often his neglect to do 
so that causes his machinery to give him trouble. In case 
of the mower, one-half, perhaps more, of the breakage 
is caused by neglect to tighten the parts to take up the 
wear. The extra time he must take when he wishes to use 
a tool that has been exposed the greater part of the year, 
as compared with the time of getting the sheltered tool 
in shape for use, is a considerable expense that the 
farmer must pay whether he sees it or not. The lum- 
berman ought to study the question of shelter as ap- 
plied to farm tools as well as to farm animals, and 
present in his advertising the arguments in favor of 
shelter. 


Many retailers handle paints and oils, and they adver- 
tise them; but too often they overlook some of their 
best advertising arguments. Paint has many values to 
the owner of wooden structures, The fact that it pre- 
serves, that it lengthens the life of his buildings must 
be the strongest incentive to its use. But its esthetic 
value is hardly less than its eeonomic value; indeed the 
influence of well-painted buildings upon the farmer 
himself and his family and hired help is translatable into 
dollars and cents. No doubt any self-respecting em- 
ployee would rather work on a farm that is well-kept 
and the buildings on which are in good repair than upon 
one that bears all the evidence of neglect and general 
shiftlessness. The farmers’ position in the community 
is largely determined by his methods of caring for his 
land and his buildings. And if he wishes to keep his 
boys and girls on the farm, he can adopt no surer method 
than that of utilizing every improvement in building 
construction that has been demonstrated to be a success 
and an economy. 


From the retail lumberman’s viewpoint, his community 
should be his farm; and in driving thru the country it 
should be a great satisfaction to see on every side fine 
buildings and other improvements in the securing of 
which he had a hand. If the farmer finds pleasure and 
satisfaction in driving over his well drained, and highly 
cultivated acres, in walking among his well bred and well 
eared for livestock and in sitting upon the wide and 
roomy veranda of his farm home, the lumberman ought 
to have a share in that pleasure for the part he has per- 
formed in bringing the farmer to a realization of the 
comforts, conveniences and economies that are made 
possible by the right use of lumber on the farm. 








Good and Poor Manufacture of Lumber | 


There probably is no question in the manufacturing end 
of the lumber business on which there is such a lack of 
accurate information as there is as to what constitutes 
good manufacture, and the means for securing it. And 
this applies not only to the small mills but also to the 
large ones usually owned and operated by men of years 
of experience. 

The writer once had occasion to criticize the edging 
at a mill that was cutting 150,000 feet each ten hours. 
An appreciable percentage of the lumber that was coming 
over the edger was concave on one edge and convex on 
the other. The foreman of the mill was a man who had 
had twenty years’ experience at different mills, and yet 
it was necessary to send for the owner of the mill and 
the purchaser of the lumber to get this serious defect 
corrected. 

At another large mill the superintendent decided that 
the lumber was being cut unnecessarily thick and gave 
instruction to reduce the thickness. This was done by 
increasing the swage of the saws, and we presume that 
to this day the superintendent thinks that he effected a 
saving* and increased the overrun. 

Only a small percentage of the mills do as good work 
as they should and it is the exception to find owners, 
superintendents and foremen who really know what good 
manufacture is and who appreciate the cost and damage 
of poor work. Even at mills at which a large percentage 
of miscuts or saw culls are piled separate, the owners and 
superintendents take it as a matter of course and seem 
to be blissfully ignorant of the fact that they are un- 
necessarily wasting a very respectable sum that could 
just as well be added to the profits. 

No. sawmill is perfect or will do perfect work, but a 
well constructed mill—as are most of the large mills— 
properly taken care of should produce only a very small 
pereentago of mis-cuts, and at any time this percentage 
rises above 0.5 percent the mill is not doing as good work 
as it can and should. 

The first requisite for good manufacture is good and 
substantial construction; the second a personnel thor- 
oughly familiar with good work and capable of keeping 
the mill up to a high standard, and the third (but not 
the least) a policy on the part of the management of 
quality first and quantity second. 

As probably 80 to 90 percent of lumber in the United 
States is manufactured with band saws interest centers on 
this part of the sawmill. The factors that determine good 
or poor band saw work are many, and require constant 
watching and attention. The principal ones may be 
briefly enumerated: The track on which the carriage 
runs; the set works; the knees or blocks; the dogs; the 
band mill, and the band saw. The human elements are 
the setter, the sawyer and the filer. Any one of these 
factors working imperfectly will produce poorly manufac- 
tured lumber, and to produce the best manufactured lum- 
ber the mill is capable of they must all be in a high state 
of efficiency. 

One of the least understood questions and the one that 
is responsible for most of the poorly manufactured lum- 
ber is the question of thickness—that is, the thickness 
lumber should be in the green to produce a certain stan- 
dard thickness after it has been seasoned and dressed— 





* There was of course a saving in freight on rough lumber 
shipments.—Ep17T0r. 
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and how close to this thickness it is advisable and profit- 
able for the manufacturer to go. 

There are several standards of thickness in different 
parts of the country, but most mills cut the great bulk 
of their lumber for some certain market where the stan- 
dard for dressed lumber is well established and where 
anything thinner will not be accepted except at a lower 
price, and in some cases will not be accepted at any price. 
One would naturally expect to find the thickness of all 
lumber intended for the same market practically the 
same, but as a matter of fact the reverse is true, and 
there is a considerable variation in the thickness of lum- 
ber at different mills that sell in the same market as well 
as a variation in the uniformity or evenness of the saw- 
ing. This is largely due to a lack of knowledge of what a 
mill can and should do, and an undue appreciation of the 
advantage to be gained by the saving of a thirty-second 
or sixty-fourth of an inch in the thickness of the lumber. 

The lack of uniformity in the sawing is usually, al 
though not always, caused by an improper swage to the 
saws. The swage should be determined from the gage 
of the saw and by the kind of timber. Given the gage of 
the saw, there is a certain swage—different for different 
kinds of timber—that will produce the best and most 
uniform lumber, and once this is determined it should 
not be changed on any consideration, as the gain in feet 
from a smaller swage is offset a hundred times by the loss 
oceasioned by poorly manufactured lumber. <A _ saw 
should have enough swage, and no more, to give good 
clearance to the saw, so that it will not heat. Too little 
clearance causes heating, an unbalance of the tension, 
and consequently uneven, thick and thin lumber. Too 
much swage means unnecessary work for the saw, a waste 
of timber, a lack of backing for the body of the saw and 
a space for sawdust to work into, all resulting in poorly 
sawed lumber. Hardwood timber requires less swage than 
soft woods, frozen timber less than unfrozen, and well 
and uniformly manufactured lumber can be secured only 
by having the swage exactly right. 


No band mill is perfect, and even in the best mills 
there will be a slight variation in the thickness of thie 
lumber and an occasional mis-cut by reason of the dogs 
sometimes failing to hold the cant properly, or a chip, or 
a piece of bark getting between the cant and the blocks. 

This variation in sawing has to be taken into con- 
sideration in determining what the thickness of the lum- 
ber should be in the rough. It is important that the 
lumber should not be thicker than necessary; and to have 
it too light means serious loss and endless trouble. A 
good many manufacturers readily see the importance 0! 
not wasting timber in unnecessary thickness, but fail to 
see the prime importance of having the lumber thick 
enough to surface to the required standard without the 
necessity of laying out a considerable percentage. They 
also exaggerate the saving caused by the difference of a 
thirty-second or a sixty-fourth of an inch in the thickness. 
This difference, as will be shown, is very much less than 
it is supposed to be by most manufacturers, whereas the 
loss on thin lumber is large. A good deal of it goes into 
the culls. Some is laid out in the planing mill and 
shipped to where it is expected to cause the least trouble. 


Some goes to the regular customers, causing dissatisfac- 
tion and giving the mill a reputation for poor manufac- 


ture. 
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To one unfamiliar with the manufacture of lumber it 
would appear on first sight that the difference of a sixty- 
fourth or a thirty-second of an inch in the thickness of 
inch lumber would make the same difference in the 
amount of lumber that could be gotten from any certain 
lot of logs. Even manufacturers who have been in the 
business for years can not get away from the idea that 
by shaving on the thickness of their lumber they add con- 
siderable to the overrun of the log and thus effect a sav- 
ing, even if by so doing they run up against the troubles 
above mentioned. Tests are sometimes made by compar- 
ing the mill tally and the log scale on cuts of different 
thicknesses, but the inaccuracy of the log scale and the 
impossibility of getting two runs of logs of the same sizes 
make such tests valueless, This question can, however, 
be determined accurately enough for all practical pur- 
poses by figuring out by diagram exactly what logs of a 
certain size will cut out on one thickness and then figuring 
the cut of the same size logs on other thicknesses. The 
writer has worked this out by full sized diagrams, first 
figuring the cut in boards exactly one inch in thickness 
and then in boards thirty-three-thirty-seconds, thirty-one- 
thirty-seconds and thirty-thirty-seconds of an inch on all 
sized logs from 6 to 30 inches. In doing this one is 
obliged to assume that the logs are all straight and sound 
and are cut up alive, entirely on the band saw. This of 
course does not quite square with actual practice and 
gives a larger percentage of variation than there would 
be if the logs were cut in a sawmill in the usual way. 
Also there are always more or less crooked and defective 
logs, and such logs so far as this question is concerned are 
in effect logs of smaller diameter. 

These diagrams show that the variation is not propor- 
tional to the size of the log. For instance, a 6-inch log 
shows a decrease of 3 percent when cut thirty-three 
thirty-seconds of an inch as compared with the same log 
cut thirty-two thirty-seconds of an inch. A 7- and a 
10-inch log show a decrease of 1.9 percent and there is 
no difference on an 8- or 9-inch log. On logs from 11 
to 30 inches in diameter the difference is 1 to 4%4 percent. 

As between cutting logs into inch boards thirty-two 
thirty-seconds and thirty-one thirty-seconds of an inch in 
thickness there is no difference in logs from 6- to 10-inch 
inclusive. On 11-inch and larger logs the increase is 1 
to 6.3 percent. 

As between cutting lumber thirty-two thirty-seconds 
and thirty thirty-seconds of an inch, there is no differ- 
ence on logs from 6 to 10 inches in diameter, and on 
larger logs the percentage of increase is 5 to 10 percent. 

These apparently erratic results are caused by the fact 
that a gain of material does not count unless it is enough 
to give an additional 2 inches in width on boards under 12 
inches, or one inch in width on boards over 12 inches, or 
one or more extra boards. Also the gain or loss is nearly 
all in the narrow sides. On small logs the difference is 
usually in the width of a 4- or 6-inch piece. On large 
logs, on reducing the thickness of the lumber there is usu- 
ally a gain of an inch in width on several pieces, a gain 
of two or more inches in the width of one or more pieces, 
and if the log is large enough there will be one or two ad- 
ditional pieces. To offset this gain there is on the large 
logs a loss in width on several pieces as you approach the 
center of the log. 

To apply these percentages on any particular lot of logs 
it is of course necessary to know the diameters; and to 
ascertain what the result would be on an average lot of 
logs we have taken the scale books of five different lots 
of logs, varying considerably in size, and tallied off the 
diameters of approximately 200,000 feet of each lot. We 
have then applied the percentages of overrun and short- 
age, the result being the overrun or shortage on each lot, 
as follows: 

Percentage of loss or gain as compared with logs cut Into 
boards thirty-two thirty-two seconds of an 
inch in thickness 
Cut 33/32" Out 31/32" Cut 30/32” 


21 logs per M.....1.84% loss 1.63% gain 4.15% gain 
162/10 logs per M.....1.48% loss 2.26% gain 4.98% gain 
134/10 logs per M..... 1.66% loss 2.28% gain 5.81% gain 
93/10 logs per M.....2.10% loss 3.10% gain 6.24% gain 


As a matter of convenience in drawing the diagrams 
it was assumed that the saw kerf on band sawed lumber 
is \%-inch. As a matter of fact the saw kerf of most 
band mills is from ten sixty-fourths to eleven-sixty- 
fourths of an inch, so the percentage of variation will be 
a little less than the above table shows. There is also a 
considerable percentage of crooked and defective logs 
which, as far as this inquiry is concerned, has the effect 
of reducing the diameter of the logs, and this will also 
reduce the percentage of variation. If we figure that 
these two factors will reduce the percentages of varia- 
tion 10 percent, we should have the following figures: 

Cut 33/32” Cut 31/32" Cut 30/32” 
21 logs per M.....1.23% loss 1.47% gain 3.74% gain 
162/10 logs per M.....1.29% loss 2.04% gain 4.49% gain 
184/10 logs per M..... 1.50% loss 2.06% gain 4.78% gain 

93/10 logs per M..... 1.89% loss 2.79% gain 5.62% gain 
_ There always is more or less of a percentage of 5/4- 
Inch and thicker manufactured. All shop and D and 
better is cut thick so far as possible, and usually certain 
grades and sizes of common. For the purpose of arriv- 
ing at some definite result we will assume that on the 
logs running: twenty-one logs a thousand, 10 percent will 
% cut into thick lumber, 15 percent from logs averag- 
ing sixteen a thousand, 20 percent from logs averaging 
thirteen logs a thousand, and 35 percent from logs aver- 
4ging nine a thousand. As this thick lumber is always 
tut full thickness the percentages of variation will only 

‘yply on the balance of the cut; that is, 90 percent on 

@ smallest logs and 85 percent, 80 percent and 65 per- 

Cent Tespectively on the other sizes of logs. This will 

8ive us the following percentages of actual variation, as 

‘ompared with sawing the inch lumber exactly thirty-two 

Yy-seconds of an inch: 


a1 Out 33/32” Out 31/32” Out 30/32” 
16 logs per M.....1.00% loss 1.30% gain 3.36% gain 
14/20 logs per M.:°111.09% loss 1.63% gain 3.81% gain 
920 logs per M.....1.20% loss 1.65% gain 3.82% gain 
/10 logs per M..... 1.25% loss 1.81% gain 3.65% gain 


is undoubtedly very close to results in actual 
» and there is no question but what if the manu- 
can add to the value of his lumber, or enlarge 





his market, or make the manufacture more nearly perfect 
by the addition of one sixty-fourth of an inch, or even 
the thirty-second of an inch to the thickness, he will 
be money ahead by doing so. 

Where there is a high freight rate this will enter into 
the question, but this is usually of minor importance, as 
in most mills where there is a question of thickness the 
gain will be largely in the lumber all surfacing smoothly, 
satisfaction to the customers and a reputation for good 
manufacture. The small additional freight, if any, will 
only be on the inch lumber that is shipped rough. 





SOLVING A HOME BUILDING PROBLEM 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., July 1.—In no other city in Amer- 
ica is Community Development manifesting itself to a 
greater degree than it is in Jacksonville at this time. 
This is due in large part to the suddenness with which 
the ship building industry came into being, and the mag- 
nitude which this new industry has assumed, 

With something like ten thousand skilled artisans at- 
tached to this industry alone added to the population 
of this community, a condition was automatically created 
that called for unusual methods of handling. This was 
solved promptly by the business interests of Jackson- 
ville, with the codperation of the Federal Government. 

Washington has appropriated $650,000 out of an espe- 
cially created housing fund to be used in the construc- 
tion of homes of the bungalow type to be built in Jack- 
sonville for the suitable housing of the city’s rapidly 
increasing ship building colony. It is understood that 
these homes will be leased or sold to the ship builders 
on easy terms. 

The Jacksonville banks have also come forward with 
concerted action to make liberal loans to all persons who 
desire to build in and about Jacksonville. Vacant houses 
long since disappeared here and there never was such a 
building era ahead of the city since Jacksonville was 
nearly wiped ‘off the map by fire a number of years ago. 

It is significant that, despite the rapid influx of popu- 
lation, the men at the head of Jacksonville’s affairs saw 
to it that no one should be allowed to take advantage 
of the unusual condition to profiteer. Realty values, altho 
enhanced, are not allowed to soar beyond a reasonable 
figure. 

Everything is being done to make the stranger within 
the gates welcome and to make him feel at home. . Jack- 
sonville wants to keep the ship building population that 
has come to her and she recognizes the necessity of deal- 
ing squarely by the newcomers. The result is that the 
men who came here to take a ‘‘job’’ because the wages 
were high have become imbued with the community spirit 
and they are settling down to stay. 

The jocal demand for building lumber has been unprece- 
dented. For more than a year this district has been 
supplying more than a million feet of lumber a day, 
largely for Government uses, much of it for Camp Johns- 
ton at Jacksonville, Soldiers and officers from the camp 
soon snapped up all the ‘‘for rent’’ houses in Jackson- 
ville, so the incoming ship builders have been hard pressed 
to find quarters. They have been largely ‘‘shaking down’’ 
any old way until the business men, in conjunction with 
the Federal Government, took up the question of housing 
them. 

While the military camp and the ship building indus- 
try both came unexpectedly to Jacksonville, the city had 
been growing and gaining building momentum steadily 
because of the natural development of the city itself, 
the countryside and the whole State. The large meat 
packers built branch packing houses here when the State 
began to raise hogs and cattle in a serious way, super- 
induced by the work of the tick eradication. Farmers and 
truck growers have poured into the State to add their 
quota to the development of the country. And now comes 
the recognition of the manufacturers’ agents who are 
coming here in numbers, most of them locating branch 
headquarters in Jacksonville. All have to be housed. 

Florida and Jacksonville offer unusual inducements 
for expansion It is a country and a town with the devel- 
opment and resources all ahead and not behind. Here 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S theory of Community De- 
velopment is being literally followed, perhaps to a larger 
extent than it is in any other American locality. Home 
building is the effective phrase of the day, bringing with 
it the making of a bigger and better Jacksonville than 
there ever was before. 





DOES ITS SHARE IN SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 1.—National War Savings Day 
was observed with true enthusiasm in St. Louis last Fri- 
day, with the result that a tremendous sum was realized, 
this city, as in all other war activities, doing its full 
share. One of the features of the day was the dedica- 
tion of a miniature White House, the only one in the 
United States. Ten thousand persons took part in the 
dedication of this wooden structure in front of the Fed- 
eral Building on Olive Street. This will be the head- 
quarters for the sale of thrift stamps and war savings 
certificates. On the opening day only $1,000 subscrip- 
tions were taken, and among those in the lumber industry 
who subscribed were the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. and 
the Western Tie & Timber Co. 

George EK. Hibbard, president of Steele & Hibbard 
Lumber Co., was one of the committee of the Century 
Boat Club in charge of an automobile parade in connec- 
tion with the celebration, and Mr. Hibbard drove a deco 
rated car, 





HAND-MADE cedar shingles placed on the roof of the 
home of Adam Schliesmann, sr., in the town of Sharon, 
Portage County, Wisconsin, in 1872 are still in a good 
state of preservation and good for some time, according 
to an inspection made by Adam Schliesmann, jr., Rhine- 
lander, Wis., who shingled the dwelling forty-six years 
ago. The shingles were made by Archie Sievwright, then 
a resident of Stevens Point and now living at Rhine- 
lander, 
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The Government Wants 
to See More Silos on the 
Farms. 


America is waking up 
to the importance of the 
great conservator of feed. 
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THE USE OF ELECTRICITY IN LUMBER HAULING 





Companies That Are Boosters for Electric Locomotives—Where the Mule Has No Chance 
in Competing With Trucks 





ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES FOR LUMBERMEN 

The demand for men in all lines of industrial activity 
was never greater than it is today. Perhaps that would 
not be so bad, but it is clearly recognized by all that the 
supply of labor is certain to decrease rapidly. For one 
thing, more and more men will be going into the army and 
for another thing the number of war industries or war 
manufacturing plants is rapidly increasing and is actually 
denuding certain sections of available supplies of men. Men 
are being taken from all sorts of industrial enterprises to 
work in the war factories and are very frequently secured 
by Government representatives. For example, a southern 
lumber manufacturing company lost thirty of its employees 
in one day, these employees being engaged to go to work 
in a new munition plant, Aside from the needs of the Gov- 
ernment for lumber, the commercial demand is good and the 
two when taken together more than equal present production. 
Lumber manufacturers, therefore, are carefully considering 
all means possible that lead to a reduction in the number of 
employees necessary. 

One of the ways in which the lumbermen are solving 
the labor shortage is in installing electric storage battery 
tractors amd locomotives. Strictly speaking, there are two 
types of electric machines, one being the small tram type that 
does not run on tracks and the other, the larger and more 
powerful machine, generally termed, the electric locomotive. 
Two of the latter type are illustrated in connection with this 
article. At a sawmill where 100,000 feet or more are cut 
each day, the number of teams and men that are needed to 
haul lumber in the ordinary manner from the green chain to 
the yard and from the yard to the planing mill are quite 
large. Then, too, when electric locomotives are put away 
they do not have to be fed and cared for as is the case with 
horses. For example, one of the illustrations shows a Jeffrey 
trolley locomotive in operation 
at the plant of the Park Falls 


various types of electric storage battery locomotives that ex- 
plains their uses in greater detail than is possible in this arti- 
cle. A copy of the catalog can be secured by writing to the 
company. 
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SEVENTY PERCENT CHEAPER THAN MULE 
HAULING 


We have your favor with referaénce to truck operation. 
We beg leave to advise that we have been using a Duplex 
4-wheel drive 3%-ton truck at Hazlehurst, Miss., for the 
last eight months on our lumber haul. We find that this 
truck is a success and that we can move our lumber at a 
saving of 70 percent over mule team haul. We operate this 
truck on a 12-mile haul over gravel road. There are a num- 
ber of other concerns thru this section of the country that 
are using trucks and we think that they are making a suc- 
cess operating them. 

We have been using our truck for about eight months and 
have been put to but very little expense keeping it in repair 
and we think that the Duplex is about the best truck that 
we have seen in operation, 

[The above communication was received from the Julius 
A. Carroll Lumber Co., of Brookhaven, Miss., a prominent 
manufacturer of long- and shortleaf pine lumber. The ex- 
perience of this company is similar to that of many others. 
The operation of mule teams is not only slow but it becomes 
more expensive every month. The truck will do a good deal 
more work than one team; in fact, a truck will displace a 
number of teams. This means that the number of employees 
is reduced, Perhaps in normal times this would not be 
advocated as a reasonable excuse for putting in trucks, but 
today, wken there are two or three jobs for every man, it is 
vitally essential that the supply of man-power be conserved 
us much as possible. That is one reason why trucks are 
employed to such a great extent in the lumber industry. 





Lumber Co., Park Falls, Wis. 
The lumber company was 
enabled to do with sixteen men 


and eighteen head of "horses 
less after the installation at 
this plant, the approximate 
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saving on the old wage basis 
being $60 a day. As mentioned 
before, this is the trolley type 
locomotive and is different in a 
number of respects from the 
storage battery type. Wherever 
it is possible to equip a consid 
erable portion of the track 
with a trolley wire or when the 
service combines a long haul 
with a considerable amount of 
switching, a combination trol- 
ley and storage battery locomo- 
tive is desirable. The storage 
batteries then are not worked 
so hard and it is easy to se- 
cure the maximum amount of 
work from them. It takes only 
a moment to disconnect the 
locomotive from the overhead 
wire and to turn on the power 
from the storage batteries. 

The arrangement at the 
plant of the Park Falls Lum 
ber Co. where the trucks of 
lumber are hauled by the loco- 
motive is rather unusual. The 
wheels on the trucks instead of 
being parallel to the direction 
in which the lumber is piled 
on the trucks are turned at 
right angles so that the lumber 
sticks out over the track. <A 
glance at the illustration shows 
this very clearly. 

The other illustration, how 
ever, shows the usual method 
of attaching a string of loaded 
buggies to an electric locomo- 
tive. Coupling bars of vary- 
ing lengths are used so that 
the different lengths of boards 
and dimension may be hauled 
at one time as shown. When 
the coupling bars are not in 
use they are kept in racks on each side of the locomotive. 
One of the best and most widely used electric locomotives is 
manufactured by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio. The expense of operating these locomotives is quite 
low and in certain cases has been known to range from 40 to 
50 percent less than where the lumber is hauled by horses 
or mules 

With storage locomotives the danger from fire is minimized. 
There are no sparks, smoke, gas fumes, backfiring or danger 
from fire resulting from a broken trolley wire. Thus, it goes 
almost without saying that this method of hauling is ap- 
proved by fire underwriters. 

The track is really not difficult to keep up. renerally 
speaking, the track is laid on wooden ties just as large steam 
locomotive tracks are laid. Jeffrey storage battery locomo 
tives are not complicated when it comes to operating them, 
for it is easy to take an unskilled laborer and teach him to 
run one. They are built sturdily, the frames being of struc 
tural steel, reinforced with cast steel journal pedestals so 
that the cost of upkeep is low. 

In the Inland Empire a number of companies have been 
using Jeffrey electric locomotives for years with much suc- 
cess. Among this list are the Potlatch Lumber Co., Pot 
latch, Ida., operating 7-ton locomotives at Potlatch and 6-ton 
locomotives at Elk River; the Humbird Lumber Co., Sand- 
point, Ida., and the Panhandle Lumber Co., Spirit Lake, Ida. 

Electric storage battery locomotives are made in various 
sizes and various capacities. A good example of the range of 
these capacities is afforded by the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., 
Virginia, Minn., where several Jeffrey 2-ton electric storage 
battery locomotives are in use as well as 344- and 6-ton loco- 
motives. On the Pacific coast there are a number of users 
also, among them being the C. A. Smith Lumber Co., at its 
yards near San Francisco, Cal., and the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., at Tacoma, Wash. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, Ohio, has 
recently issued catalog No. 231, giving full descriptions of the 
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JEFFREY TROLLEY LOCOMOTIVE OPERA TED BY PARK FALLS LUMBER CO. 


The experience of other lumber companies in this type of 
hauling is invited.—EpiTror.] 
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BOOK ON MOTOR TRUCKS ISSUED 


The 1918 edition of “Motor Trucks of America,” issued 
yearly by the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, has 
just come off the press and is being distributed to those inter- 
ested in motor truck delivery. A book of this kind is ex- 
tremely valuable to a firm contemplating the purchase of 
motor equipment, for in it are listed a majority of trucks 
manufactured in the United States. In each case the ad- 
dress of the manufacturing company and detailed specifica- 
tions regarding the truck it manufactures are given, so that 
a prospective purchaser can easily compare one truck with 
another at leisure. Another thing that will recommend the 
book to both prospective and present users of motor trucks is 
an excellent article on a standard system for recording truck 
operating cost by S. V. Norton, manager truck tire sales, of 
the Goodrich Rubber Co. In this article the subject of truck 
operating cost is covered in a very thoro and easily under- 
standable manner. In addition to the text a number of forms 
are shown that are suitable for use in keeping track of cost. 

All in all “Motor Trucks of America” is a very valuable 
work and one that is well worth writing to the company for. 
The edition this year is limited and copies will not be sent 
except upon receipt of a request written upon the letterhead 
of the firm interested. 
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IN THE eastern part of the country it was demonstrate ; 
por 


winter that roads must be kept open to allow the trans 
of short-haul freight by motor trucks. Massachusetts is the 
first State to take action to provide funds for this purpose, 
the State having set aside a part of the receipts from motor 
vehicle fees to keep truck lines of State highways open during 
the coming winter. 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


July 2.—More definite information has been received in a 
recent announcement from Washington coneerning the new 
artillery cantonment at West Point, Ky. This plant will be 
much larger than at first expected, will accommodate 53,000 
men and will cost between $4,000,000 and $6,000,000. The 
Alfred Struck Co., of Louisville, will erect the cantonment, 
which will represent one of the largest firing ranges and 
artillery centers in the world. It will be the artillery replace- 
ment depot, the artillery school and the recruiting depot. 

Another big project was announced during the last few 
days, this being the new Government powder plant which 
will be erected for the Government by the du Ponts, at Pleas- 
ureridge Park, midway between Louisville and the new artil- 
lery range at West Point. This plant will have a big capacity, 
and it is reported that it will cost somewhere between 
$10,000,000 and $20,000,000 to erect. 

Business conditions with the local trade have been fairly 
good, considering the small number of orders coming from 
the building trades. Most of the activity shown has been 
in hardwoods, but the new Government projects at Louis- 
ville promise to keep things humming here for a time, espe- 
cially on the powder plant project. 

From indications Kentucky farmers will do even more 
building than had been anticipated. A good demand is being 
experienced from out in the State and this is picking up 
steadily, due to the fact that farmers are being forced to 
erect their own granaries. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


July 1—The employees of the Fourche River Lumber Co. 
have unanimously agreed to waive the usual Saturday half- 
holiday during the summer months and to continue their 
work sixty hours a week to assist the Government in getting 
out ship timbers. 

The Arkansas Short Leaf Lumber Co. and the Saline River 
Hardwood Co. have paid 800 of their employees bonuses on 
their salaries, amounting to $10,000, as Fourth of July gifts. 
The Long-Bell Lumber Co., owner of these companies, has 
been paying bonuses to the employees of its ten mills for the 
last two years. 

Lieut. Frank R. Ethridge, of this city, has written to his 
father, Dr. R. H. Ethridge, from “somewhere in France,” 
that he likes his work there. He volunteered as an expert 
lumber mill man. He writes that the people of the United 
States will learn more of practical conservation in France 
in a few months than they would learn in a lifetime in the 
United States. The timber he is manufacturing into lumber 
is cut from the French national forests and a large force of 
laborers follows the timber cutters to save everything of value, 
even the stumps. His mill is running night and day. His 
closest competitors are the Canadian mill men. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


July 1.—Only one hardwood mill in Evansville is being op 
erated on full time now, this being the Columbia Street plant 
of Maley & Wertz. The plant of the Evansville Band Mill 
Co. has been closed down for a few weeks owing to the in- 
ability of the company to get logs. The river mills have been 
closed for several months, with no indications that they will 
resume operations this summer. Maley & Wertz have been 
able to get logs from the several tracts of land in southern 
Indiana that they bought up during the last year. These 
logs are being brought here by teams and over the traction 
lines, 

Manufacturers say that business is good, as it has been 
for some time. The log and the labor shortages are the two 
things that worry the manufacturers now more than any- 
thing else, and there is no indication that these will get any 
better this summer. 

All grades of hardwood lumber remain in good demand and 
the prices are firm with a tendency to advance on some items. 
Gum is stronger than it has been for some time. Manu 
facturers say they are hopeful that the car shortage situa 
tion will continue to improve from time to time. 

Fred Bergman, of Bergman & Mann, lumber dealers and 
planing mill owners at Chrisney, Ind., says that the country 
yard men and retail lumber dealers in towns the size of 
Chrisney have been up against a tough proposition all sum- 
mer, He says most of them are “off the map,” to use his ex- 
pression. He says it is hard for them to get materials when 
they want them and that their trade bas suffered a great deal 
because of this. Lumber dealers are still in the market for 
walnut lumber. A great many walnut trees have been cut 
in southern Indiana and southern Kentucky during the last 
several months and many of these logs have been shipped into 
Evansville. Many walnut stumps are being sent into KNvans- 
ville also and are bringing a good price. A great deal of 
the walnut timber cut in southern Illinois is being shipped 
to St. Louis, where it is being used in the manufacture of 
gun stocks for the United States government. Prices paid 
for walnut trees in this section are the highest on record. 


€LEVELAND, OHIO. 


July 1.—Chlef discussion among Cleveland lumber interests 
this week is the ultimate intention of the Government to fix 
prices of lumber to the consumer. In a review of the situa- 
tion before the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers argument 
in favor of such a plan does not appear to be particularly 
strong among the lumber people or the builders in Cleveland. 
The lumber trade claims that with the fixing of lumber prices 
it is but logical that prices on materials going into building 
should be fixed to the consumer also. This would include 
Plumbing, sewage, hardware and all the other items, and it is 
felt here the whole question is so immense that it should be 
approached with a great deal of caution. Guy Gray, of the 
Gray Lumber Co., and local representative of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, is now giving a great 
deal of attention to this possible development. ‘Turn of the 
month‘has brought a lot of inquiries for lumber here for store 
and factory building purposes, but there is practically no im- 
provement in the house building program, following the atti- 
tude of the Government and local banks in not encouraging 
anything that is not essential to the war industries. More- 
over, the trade believes: that as a whole the recent freight 
increases, which must be added to the cost of lumber, will not 
tend to increase the demand. ‘The conviction now is that 
the 40 percent average of building for the first half of 1918 
will not be increased in the latter half, if indeed it does not 
drop off still further. This will be supplemented, in the 
opinion of J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers, by the higher cost of labor. The new wage 
Scale has been adjusted and union labor is back at work, but 
the average increase in wages, 15 percent, is a significant 
factor to be reckoned with by builders. 

Arch C. Klumph, president of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co. 
and organizer of the American Protective League in Cleve- 
land, has been appointed by the War Department a com- 


missioner on training camp activities to represent it at the 
International Rotary Clubs meeting at. Kansas City. Mr. 
Klumph is past president of the international organization. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


July 1.—Labor is somewhat wrought up over the attempt 
to establish a Wood Workers’ Union in Antigo. Due to the 
unsettled condition of the country and the fact that the 
country is in the throes of the great war, employers of labor 
are not giving them their support and much success for the 
unions is not looked for. 

The plants of the Fish Lumber Co. and Langlade Lumber 
Co. are still operating night and day shifts and the mills 
of Faust Lumber Co., Henshaw & Worden and Crocker Chair 
Co. are operating day shifts. The plant of the Yawkey- 
Bissell Lumber Co., at White Lake, is also operating night 
and day shifts. This company has erected eighty-seven 
houses in the last year and has built up a clean looking 
town, 

All of the mills in the city are shipping large quantities 
of lumber and other forest products due to the surplus of 
box cars on this division. The Langlade Lumber Co. shipped 
over three million feet of lumber in June and expects to ex- 
ceed this amount in July. This company is also running its 
shipping department twelve hours a day in an attempt to 
fill as many orders as possible before the car shortage is felt 
again in this territory. The Faust Lumber Co., Fish Lum- 
ber Co. and Langlade Lumber Co. have become active mem- 
bers of a “Twilight League” baseball team that stages games 
in the evening twice a week, the net proceeds being donated 
to the Red Cross. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


July 2.—Little change has been noted in conditions sur- 
rounding the hardwood lumber trade in this city during the 
last week, except that there has been a slight improvement in 
transportation conditions. Shipments of lumber from the 
North and South which have been long delayed are begin- 
ning to arrive and manufacturers generally report that more 
cars are available. 

Prices remain unchanged. The retail trade has boen taking 
advantage of every opportunity recently to advise the public 
that price increases may be expected in the near future, 

The lumber companies in many of the smaller cities in cen 
tral Indiana have been announcing recently that their yards 
will be closed on Saturday afternoons. The following lumber 
companies of Anderson have announced that their yards 
would be closed on Saturday afternoons during July and 
August: M. Atherton Sons, N. B. Salling, the F. C. Cline 
Lumber Co, and the Winters-Mercer & Brannum Lumber Co, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


July 1.~—Demand for hardwood lumber continues fully as 
active as expected in view of heavy purchases in anticipa- 
tion of the recent advance in freight rates. It is learned 
from an authoritative source that gum manufacturers have 
been neglecting production of quartersawn red and quarter- 
sawn red, sap no defect, in order to cut box boards. Stocks 
of gum thinner than 1l-inch are also very low. Quarter- 
sawn white oak and all grades of quartersawn red oak are 
in very light supply, and there is a notable shortage of 
l-inch firsts and seconds and 1-inch Nos. 1, 2 and 8 plain 
white oak. These decreases are abnormal, increases in these 
items being the rule at this season. <A slight increase in 
ash is noted but the market is strong and active. Stocks of 
cottonwood are low in all grades, Cypress stocks have in- 
creased during the last month, but there is a scarcity of 
3- and 4-inch 5/4 and 6/4 selects, 5/4 No. 1 shop and 1-inch 
No. 1 common. Good prices prevail for elm and maple, 
altho stocks are larger than last month. 

The heavier type of army escort wagons having been pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory by General Pershing, manufacturers 
of oak thicker than 2 inches are disposed to go slowly. Lum- 
ber interests are producing all the stock they can under 
present labor and transportation conditions, in anticipation 
of heavy demand for the production of various articles needed 
by the Government, 

The Dickson-Shannon Lumber Co, will discontinue opera- 
tion of its band mill at Millington, Tenn., for the present, 
having leased the hardwood mill of C.. 8. Gladden in South 
Memphis. U. 8. Lambert, formerly of the Green Lumber Co. 
of this city, and more recently of the Stark-Lambert Lum- 
ber Co., Port Arthur, 'Tex., is now interested in the Dickson- 
Shannon company and will operate its newly leased mill. 
Logs will be brought from timberlands owned by the com- 
pany in Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee. 

The Moore & McFerrin mill in North Memphis, replacing 
the one burned, will be ready for operation in four to six 
weeks, with a capacity of about 25,000 feet daily. The firm's 
box plant, which escaped the fire, is running full time, like 
all other box factories in this section. 

A large delegation of Memphis manufacturers will attend 
a conference at Birmingham, Ala., July 5, called by the di- 
rector of this industrial zone to determine the number of 
establishments equipped to supply war needs. A number of 
local plants are already supplying lumber, timbers, boxes, 
barrels and other products for Government use. 

J. HW. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, has gone to Washington, D. C., to 
look after certain matters affecting the interests of members, 
including a change in milling-in-transit rates that will en- 
able lumber manufacturers to bring in raw material and ship 
the finished products out over any railroad, regardless of 
what road the raw material shipment originated on. He 
also will advise with one of the branches of the lumber in- 
dustry now holding conferences with the War Industries 
Board regarding prices. 

John W. McClure, of the Bellgrade Lumber Co., has re- 
turned from Washington, D. C., where he went as a member 
of the vehicle committee of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. 

The movement of logs into Memphis and other milling 
centers in Mississippi and Arkansas during June fell below 
May and April, according to figures issued by the Valley 
Log Loading Co., the showing being 1,147 cars for June 
against 1,468 in May and 1,646 in April. Manufacturers 
find themselves seriously handicapped by lack of adequate 
log supplies, and production is considerably below normal for 
this time of year. 

In a letter written to F. E. Stonebraker, secretary of the 
Southern Alluvial Land Association, William L. Mitchell, 
treasurer of the Federal Land Bank, St. Louis, outlines a 
plan that he has in mind looking to Government aid in the 
development of cut-over alluvial lands. He expects to go 
more into detail at the semiannual meeting of the assocla- 
tion here on July 12, 

Judge Prouty has recommended to the director general of 
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Located right in the Heart of the 
Southern Hardwood District and 
having at their command five big 
trunk lines and three rivers, the fol- 
lowing representative lumbermen of 
the Cairo Peninsula offer a service 
in lumber and allied products that 
will interest you. Try us next time. 





MILLWORK 
Exterior and Interior 
House Finishing 
a Specialty. 


P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers of 


Boxes, Box Shooks 
and Crating. 


The Mississippi 


Box Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 





CYPRESS SPECIALISTS 
Lath, Shingles, Mouldings 


Gregertsen 
Quick Shipments from 


Brothers Co. our Cairo Yards. 
General Office, McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Yellow Pine, Yard, Factory, 
Railroad & IlmplementStock. 
AlsoCypress,Oak,Gum,Red- 
wood, Poplar and Red Cedar. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Louisiana 
Lumber Co.,Inc. 


Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service. 





Wanted—Sawed Pole and 
Shaft Strips Automobile 
Rims an Billits, Split 
HickoryAutomobile Billits 


NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 


The Pioneer 
Pole & Shaft Co. 


Timber Dept, Office, Memphis, Tenn. 





Manufacturers of High-Grade 


The Hendrix Mill Band-Sawed Hardwood Lum- 
ber—Dimension Stock. Band 


& Lumber Co., Inc. Saw-Mill and Yards. 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 





Manufacturers and 


Schuh-Mason Wholesalers of 
Southern Hardwood 
u 


Lumber Company Hare 
OFFICE — Miller-Schuh Building, CAIRO, ILL. 





Kellogg Lumber 
Company 
Yard and Office, 10th St., and Big Four R. R., Cairo, Ill. 


OAK and ASH 
Our Specialty. 





Egg Cases, Egg Case F illers, 
Pociey Coops, Poultry 
Boxes, Excelsior an 
Cement Coated Egg Case 
ails. Carload Lote 
a Specialty, 


Cairo Egg Case 
& Filler Co. 


CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers of 
Saginaw Silos and National 
Homes and Garages 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


The McClure 
Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Hardwood Lumber, 
Wagon and Dimension Stock 


Dunbar Mill & 
Lumber Co. 
308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL. 





Southern Hardwood Lumber 


Williamson-Kuny Mill 203 gee re els 
Furniture Dimension Stock 


& Lumber Co., Inc. and Crating. 
Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mound City, Il. 








Merchant and 
Manufacturer of 
Southern Hardwood 
umber, 


THE BARTELME CO. 


OF ILLINOIS 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 
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on Profit 
In Quality 
Mill Work 


AX when you buy it right. 
We've simplified buying for 
you in shipping Mixed Cars of 


*“Woco’”’ Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


with Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, 
Casing, Base, Stepping or Batten. Window and 
door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 

Our doors are made to stand hard service; will 


take and hold paint and finishes equal to any door 
on the market. Letus know your wants. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New Rasiond Represcatati tive, 
HARRY L. ooo eo. ss © see re rags Boston, Mase. 
omauiyenle a ana New Jerney he "at 
W. C. ASHENFEL Bul — fxchange, ‘Phitadetphia, Pa. 
Middle West Rep 
H. 6 O8GOOD, - -+ += + « uy Security t oy ‘Bide, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Chicago Representative 
W. 6. NURENBURG, - - Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, tit. 





M. W. LILLARD, «+ © + «© «© «© « 2136 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
CG. HW. WOOD, - + ++ +e #© « P. O. Box 1226, Great Falls, Mont. 
4a @. G@. HILDITCH, - - - © 2 we oe 766 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 








Can we give service? 
A-B-S.O-L-U-T-E-L-Y 


IN 1 


Three separate departments and one Company 


Mr. L. D. Carpenter 


Ships Timbers, Spars, Planking and Ceiling. 
Everything for a ship yard. 


Mr. C. M. Cooke 


Rail shipments of 


FIR, SPRUCE and HEMLOCK 


Mr. C. L. Frost 


RED CEDAR 
16", 18" and 24” Shingles, Premium and Mill Brands, 
Bevel Siding, Mixed or Straight Cars. 











L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


Premium Shingle Specialists 


716-717 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Good Salesmen Wanted 





railways favorable action on the plan of establishing barge 
lines on the Mississippi from St. Louis to New Orleans, which 
plan contemplates the expenditure by the Government of 
$8,000,000 to $9,000,000 and the improvement of river ter- 
minal facilities by municipal or private interests at the prin- 
cipal river cities. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 2.—This city has been hoping that the Government 
would take some action in the housing problem, which has 
been rendered important by the great increase in the number 
of industrial employees, especially those engaged in the 
manufacture of airplanes and motor trucks. For a time it 
was thought that some favorable action would be taken, but 
nothing in that direction has so far developed, In Niagara 
Falls the situation in respect to housing has become bright, 
as it is announced that the Government will expend $1,250,- 
000 there. This is better than the citizens expected. They 
had planned to raise $750,000 for the purpose if the Govern- 
ment would put up an equal amount, but the latter evidently 
decided to go it alone. 

Building permits for the last week numbered seventy, with 
a total cost of $142,700, which is a smaller showing than 
usual at this season. 

Two lumber cargoes arrived here during the last week, one 
of 930,000 feet of white pine for Montgomery Bros. & Co., 
and one of 400,000 feet of hardwoods for the H. T. Kerr 
Lumber Co, The shingle receipts for the week were 3,100,000. 

The Buffalo lumbermen have joined with the transportation 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce in the effort to reduce 
the rates on the barge canal and were represented jointly at 
the hearing on the subject at Albany last week. Considering 
the poor rail connections at the terminals and the amount of 
transfer and carting that must be done, the demand is that 
the canal rate ought not to be much, if any, more than 50 
percent. of the rail rate, and it is believed that it will be 
obtained. A Buffalo lumberman said this week that one of 
the results of such a rate, besides bringing shippers back to 
the canal generally, would be the building of numerous fac- 
tories on the canal bank between Buffalo and Tonawanda, 
and of course similar improvements elsewhere. 

Circulars have been received from Pacific coast lumber 
shippers announcing an advance of 5 cents per 100 pounds on 
the all-rail rate, which will make the Buffalo rate 86.7 cents. 
The rate to Rochester and Syracuse was by some blunder 
made a trifle less than that to Buffalo, but it is not expected 
to be continued. The new rate will be 88 cents to Utica, 
89 cents to Albany and 90 cents to New York, all-rail. The 
lake rates have not been advanced and the dock lake-and-rail 
rate is now 77.5 cents and 82 cents, with switching added. 

A Buffalo lumber shipper reports a slight reduction of 
shipments from the Menominee district and thinks that ves- 
sels must be more plentiful than lumber. He has lately made 
charters from there to this port or the Tonawandas at $4.50 
on basswood and $5 on hardwoods. 

A. J. Elias has given an interview on the building ques- 
tion in which he gives the advice to build now, predicting that 
lumber prices, which are now comparatively low, will rise to 
the level of other staple commodities. He does not look for 
any decline in the price of lumber and millwork for several 
years after the war is over, for these reasons: ‘The lumber 
mills of the country are now scarcely keeping up with the 
demand. At the present time the Federal Government is 
using tremendous quantities of lumber in ship building and 
other war requirements; factories are consuming enormous 
quantities, After the war the demand will be fully as heavy , 
to take care of all the deferred building operations in the 
cities and to reconstruct the devastated areas of the war 
zone. HKurope, which doesn’t produce enough lumber in nor- 
mal times, looks to America for the building materials neces- 
sary for its reconstruction,” 

A member of the North Carolina pine trade predicts that 
little or no lumber will come thru the Virginia gateways, 
except on permit, for the duration of the war. An embargo 
has been on since last November and with such a large move- 
ment of troops and munitions as seems indicated for the 
next few months no relief can be looked for, he says. 

An old shingle mill property at Addison, which was one of 
the first industries established in that village, is being dis- 
mantled by the owner, W. KE, Griffis. 


A vigorous campaign for the sale of War Savings Stamps 
has been carried on here,during the last week and many of 
the industrial concerns have been reporting heavy purchases 
by employees. The Curtiss Aeroplane Co. men thus far re- 
ported have taken $175,000 worth of the stamps and those of 
the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. $135,000. The banner plant 
is that of the Lackawanna Steel Co., where pledges were 
taken from 8,000 workers, the total purchases amounting to 
$467,225. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


July 2.—Lumber conditions in the Saginaw Valley continue 
very satisfactory as far as business is concerned, with prices 
firm. The labor market is uneasy and there is also a car 
shortage. There is considerable movement in the lumber lines, 
with not only an active demand for timber and its products 
but with a large importation of lumber from northern Mich- 
igan and‘Canadian points. During June 4,332,757 .feet of 
lumber was imported thru the Saginaw customs office. Large 
quantities of pulp wood and posts were also a part of the 
cargoes. Bay City is also receiving big quantities of lumber, 
as evidenced by the arrival last week of the steamer 
M. Sicken from Cockburn Island, Canada, with 2,160 cedar 
railroad ties and 8,077 fence posts for the Western Cedar 
& Lumber Co. 

Representatives of manufacturing institutions and concerns 
able to furnish materials to the Government from Saginaw 
and nearby counties gathered for a complimentary dinner at 
the Hotel Bancroft, Saginaw, Tuesday noon, July 2, at the 
invitation of Secretary Julius B. Kirby, of the Saginaw Board 
of Commerce, temporary chairman of District No. 8 for an 
industrial war survey. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


July 2.—The acute shortage of labor continues to be one 
of the most predominating factors in the general lumber 
situation thruout Wisconsin. In fact, the sharp reduction 
in the labor supply has created a serious situation in all di 
visions of the industry, from woodwork to woodworking fac- 
tories of all kinds. Just how the condition is to be met is 
problematical, for positions that women can fill acceptably 
and without prejudice to their physical well-being already 
have taken most of the available supply of female help. 

A compensating factor is the now steadily growing demand 
for lumber for new homes. The movement to provide more 
housing accommodations in industrial centers is being ac- 
celerated from day to day, and the first extensive projects 
along this line are just beginning to take tangible form. At 
Two Rivers, Wis., more than fifty houses will be built imme- 
diately by the Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co., Mani 
towoc, Wis., for the benefit of the employees of its two plants 
in Two Rivers. In the same city other manufacturers have 
taken cognizance of the fact that unless homes are provided 
they can not hope to hold their present forces or to induce 
new labor to come, and they are banding together to finance 
the construction of more dwellings. Twenty residences will 
be built at Madison, Wis., by the Madison Realty Co. on a 
site in the East End industrial district. They will be of vari- 
ous designs, ranging in cost from $2,500 to $4,000 and include 
a duplex, a bungalow and 14%4- and 2-story modern dwellings. 
The Government housing committee has approved the project. 

Criticism of one or more lumber manufacturers of northern 
Wisconsin by the Government for not loading cars to the full 
maximum capacity has resulted in the announcement at Mil 
waukee that buyers must codperate by arranging orders on a 
full carlot basis, instead of a specified number of feet. 





AccorDING to official figures there are 4,540,525 acres 
of virgin forest lands remaining in New Zealand, and 
this is being cut so rapidly that it is not expected to last 
more than forty years. The imports of lumber into New 
Zealand for 1917 amounted to 13,941,820 board feet, as 
compared with 18,030,363 feet for 1916. It is stated 
that there is but a limited supply of New Zealand Jum- 
ber suitable for fruit cases and butter boxes, for which 
there is a rapidly growing demand. 





SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Protect 


YOURSELF AGAINST 
INFERIOR QUALITY 






and at the same time give your cus- 
tomers the best flooring money can 
buy—the kind plainly stamped with 
our trade mark 


Seeerre 
ees FYAN PD TS 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER Co. 
EVERETT, WASH. 







We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars ot 


V.G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Write for prices today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills: 


CHAS, VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. = WER ETT WASH 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 





CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board lumber, ecantling, 
* timber and eaw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 





Crop conditions and prospects are excellent, which with 
the certainty of high prices ought to mean a good country 
trade this fall. A factor to be taken into consideration, 
however, is the scarcity of labor on the farms, one result of 
which is to keep the farm owner himself so closely engaged 
taking care of the crops and carrying on the routine farm 
operations that he has little leisure or disposition to plan 
improvements that are not absolutely essential. For that 
reason there may not develop quite the volume of farm 
building, in the line of residences at least, that the trade 
has been expecting. There will be a good deal of farm con- 
struction in the line of granaries and cribs to care for the 
big crops, but these make practically no demand upon sash 
and door stocks. The prospect is reasonably favorable for 
considerable barn building, which helps the sash trade some- 
what. 


Local plants and jobbers are marking time and dealers say 
that conditions are about as dull as they have ever seen 
them. This of course is the dullest time of the year any- 
way, and with the unusual conditions prevailing this year 
the scarcity of orders is even more marked than ordinarily. 

Country demand in the Northwest is unusually quiet, even 
for midsummer, Minneapolis and St. Paul dealers report. 
City trade is at a standstill. Crops never were better thru- 
out that section of the country and the trade hopes for a 
fairly brisk fall business, 


Somewhat improved trade is reported by the door fac- 
tories at Buffalo, N. Y., as compared with a month ago. 
Present conditions would not be considered bad were it not 
for the lack of labor. Not many large building enterprises 
are under way in the city, but there is a good total of smaller 
work. Material stock is a little more easy to procure than it 
has been. 


Thruout the southwestern territory served from Kansas 
City, Mo., there is a marked dullness, and members of the 
trade in the city named fail to evince any optimistic spirit 
as regards business for the balance of the summer. 


Factories at Cincinnati, Ohio, are running fairly up to 
capacity, but this is only because most of them are handling 
more or less war work of various kinds. There has, how- 
ever, lately been some expansion in the demand for sash, 


doors and porch work for suburban improvements, par- 


ticularly in the vicinity of plants engaged on war work. 


There also is a fair market for plain doors and sash for 


factory extensions. 


The Government continues to be the most important cus- 
tomer of Baltimore manufacturers and jobbers. Vrivate con- 
struction in the city and adjoining territory is of decidedly 
limited proportions. There is talk of a new depot for the 
War or Navy department being located in Baltimore and 
if this materializes it will call for a considerable amount 
of sash and doors. 

On the Pacific coast conditions are unchanged, both as 
regards local demand and the output for eastern markets. 

Demand for window glass is of limited proportions, but 
stocks likewise are limited by the cut in prédduction ordered 
by the Government. ‘Talk of price advances in prospect is 
persistent, and manufacturers are advising their customers 
to replenish stocks while assortments remain intact and 
prices unchanged. 


RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen recently 
were issued from the United States Patent Office. Copies of 
any of them may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trademark attorney, Real Estate Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. When ordering 
state number of patent and name of inventor: 

1,265,841. Wood fabric. Enos L. Walker, St. Louis, Mo. 

1,266,355. Wood sawing machine. Theodore Urbanski, Hol- 
land, Ohio. 

1,266,650. Logging grapple or tongs. 
tral Lake, Mich. 

1,266,703. Means for setting circular saws. 
risey, Morgantown, N. C. 
enree. Lumber curing kiln. 





Arthur J. Zipp, Cen 
James F. Mor- 


Lincoln Goode, Pittsburg, 
Ca 

1,266,840. Barrel stave numbering epuaratns. Henry F. 
Marten, Henry Grahn and Julius C. Andresen, San Franc isco, 
Cal. 

1,266,916. 
Kentucky. 

1,267,062. Saw filing machine. 
real, Queb, Canada. 

1,26 4130. Power lifting mechanism for saw izimmers 
Isaac L. Skeith and William B. Burrows, Vancouver, I. 
assignors to Sumner Iron Works, Everett, Wash. 

1,267,511. 
Bruce H. Carnahan, Henry M. Williams and Henry W. Be! 
tram, Indianapolis, ind. 

1 267,922. Box shook edge trimming mechanism. 
A. Smith, South Hill, Va. 


Sawing machine. 


Harry A. Desparois, Mont 


Samuel Bumpus, LaFayette, 


Automatic feeding attachment for glue jointers. 


George 
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THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


June 29.—Ben H. Hazen, of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., 
the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. and the Wind River Lumber Co., 
with offices in the Yeon Building, was a Seattle visitor last 
week. He says that he found the situation on the Sound very 
much like here, the mills trying to ship as much lumber as 
possible, in order to get under the lower freight rate, the 
increased rate going into effect last Tuesday. Mr. Hazen 
found that lumbermen generally regard the increase fair as 
now fixed by the Government. 

F. H. Ransom, of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., who 
returned from Washington, D. C., a few days ago, has gone 
to California on business. He has resigned the Government 
position that he held in Washington and is again managing 
the affairs of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co. 

R. C. Angell, manager of the spruce bureau of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, left for Tacoma Wednesday 
to attend the meeting of the trustees of the association there, 
as did Chester J. Hogue, secretary of the Portland branch 
of the association; Mr. Hogue will leave here in a few days 
to fill for a period of about six months a position as con- 
structing engineer with the Bethlehem Steel Co., which is to 
establish a large ship yard in Alameda. He has received a 
leave of absence from his duties here both as secretary of the 
spruce bureau of the West Coast association and as secretary 
of the Columbia River Loggers’ Association. 

H. B. Van Duzer, chairman of the Fir Production Board, 
who returned from Washington Wednesday morning, left for 
Tacoma the same afternoon, in company with Jay S. Hamilton, 
secretary of the board, to attend a meeting of the board at 
that place. 

The O. R. Menefee Lumber Co. has opened offices on the 
fourteenth floor of the Yeon Building, this city, where it will 
engage in the wholesale lumber business, handling the output 
of two mills, one the Tibe Creek Lumber Co, plant at Deer 
Island, on the Columbia River, near St. Helens, and the 
other at Yacolt, Wash., back of Vancouver. The Tibe Creek 
mill is a new plant of 80,000 feet daily capacity and the 
Yacolt plant, known as the Murphy mill, cuts about 75,000 
feet. It was built about a year ago. The officers of the 
Menefee company are Mr. Menefee, president; Frank W. 
Klis, of Clinton, Iowa, vice president, and Percy Allen, of 
Portland, secretary. A. R. Pratt is Mr. Menefee’s secretary 
in the Portland offices. While inspecting the Tibe Creek 
mill Tuesday of this week Mr. Menefee met with an accident 
that will confine him to the St. Vincent’s hospital, here, for a 
month or so. He fell thru a railroad trestle twenty feet, 
fractured one of his legs and broke a bone in the knee. 

While the weather has of late been very favorable for 
forest fires the State has so far escaped any serious damage, 
altho incipient fires have been reported from several sections, 
notably the Marshfield and lower Columbia River districts. 
State Forester Elliott has sent out warnings to the people 
to take extra precautions against setting of fires and the fire 
wardens in the various districts are alert to prevent any 
spread of flames that might get under way. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


June 28.—The sale of 260,000,000 feet of timber on the 
former Spokane Indian reservation was made by the United 
States Government thru the Indian bureau at Wellpinit, 
Wash., Tuesday of this week. The timber was sold in two 
blocks. The block known as the Chamokane unit, 250,000,000 
feet, went to the Deer Park Lumber Co., of Deer Park, Wash., 
at $2.75 a thousand feet and the block known as the Ford 
unit was purchased by the Reed Lumber Co., of Ford, Wash., 
at $2 a thousand. It consists of 10,000,000 feet, 

With the exception of a serious fire at Kalispell Creek in 
the Kaniksu national forest, all dangerous fires in district No. 
1 of the U. S. Forest Service have been placed under control 
‘or checked, Rain aided the forest fire situation generally this 
week and the danger for the present is over for the fire 
fighting organizations. 

The Ohio Match Co., of this city, is making extensive 
preparations for the construction of a plant at Yardley, a 
suburb east of Spokane. President Young has arrived in the 
city from Wadsworth, Ohio.’ An investment of a quarter of 
a million dollars in equipment and material is anticipated by 
the company at the Spokane plant. Fred A. Shore, manager, 
states that preliminary work is about to be started on the 
plant. Porter Bros. have been awarded a contract for the 
construction of the buildings. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


June 29—Both labor and cars are short in Everett, report 
shippers and manufacturers, nor do mill owners profess to 
know when relief may be expected; indeed, with the estab 
lishment of the Norway-Pacific Construction & Dry Dock Co.'s 
big fabricated steel yard here employers of fir and cedar 
workmen intimate that the shortage of man power for the 
mills may grow more marked. The car shortage condition, 
already rather acute, can not but grow decidedly worse by the 
middle of July or the first of August, when the Government’s 
attention doubtless will be turned to a speedy movement of 
the nation’s crops, which means few if any cars for the 
shipment of lumber, other than Government orders, and 
probably no cars for cedar products. 

The Canyon Lumber Co. reports that many orders on its 
books for the East could not be shipped prior to the new 
freight rate on June 25. This inability was caused by the 
unexpected car shortage; but manufacturers and wholesalers, 
Says the Canyon office, accepted business on an agreement that 
buyers would stand any and all freight rate advances. ‘This 
company is rushing live fir cants for airplane stock to the 
Government’s resaw plant at Vancouver, Wash., and on an 
average of one carload a day. No new business is accepted by 
the Canyon, as it has all the orders it is able to handle, and 
the company desires to wait until the first of the month 
hefore taking on new orders. Plenty of new Federal business 
is reported, including a considerable order for 6x8, 6x10 and 
6x12 tongued and grooved stock for Charleston, S. C. Logs, 
reports the Canyon oflice, are plentiful and being rushed in. 

Fir and cedar manufacturers in Everett and thru the sur- 
rounding country rather expect eastern buyers to start a rush 
of orders, for the coming car restrictions, to be caused by the 
Government’s movement of crops, would appear to indicate 
that line yards not already sufficiently stocked may be ex- 
pected to get under the wire while there is yet time. 

Operations have been renewed in the shingle mill of the 
Clough-Hartley Co., altho the company’s sawmill may be 
closed down next week by shortage of workmen. Since the 
hew freight rate became effective, this company says, the 
shingle market has been “up in the air,” as neither producers 
hor buyers seem thoroly to understand what the rate is to 
given points on the railroads. There is no shingle surplus, 
either in this or any other mill in Everett. The Clough- 
Hartley office is unable to obtain all the box cars it requires. 

A lull in shingle selling has occurred since the new freight 
rate went into effect, reports the C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Part of the present car shortage, as viewed by this company, 
was caused by the heavy shipment prior to June 25, and today 
there is a pronounced shortage of available empties. Con- 
cerning market conditions, the company asserts that the situ- 
ation is unsettled and will remain so until the transit cars 
have been cleaned up. 7 

A scarcity of cars bothers the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., 
partly caused, thinks BE. A. Poyneer, by the fact that crop 
movements already have started in Kansas and Oklahoma ; 
therefore the Government has begun to hold back shipping 
facilities. Still another reason is the fact that freight again 
has begun to accumulate in northwest ports. The Ferry- 
Baker company is installing a new Wicks 14x40 gang saw. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


June 29.—A meeting of the State Council of Defense was 
recently called by the governor of Montana to look into the 
prevention of forest fires thruout the State and as a result 
it was ordered that for the duration of the war during June, 
July, August and September of each year the burning of 
slashings or debris of any sort anywhere in the State be pro 
hibited. Campers and others are ordered to put out all fires 
when leaving camp, and any violation of this order subjects 
the offender to a fine. Wardens and other State officials are 
required to enforce the order. 

G. A. Smith, former supervisor of Kootenai national forest 
located at Libby, has gone to Missoula to assume his duties 
as assistant district supervisor of United States district 
No. 1. Leslie Vinal is now acting supervisor of the Libby 
office. 

William Harper, secretary of the Baird-Harper Lumber 
Co., of Warland, is being put forward by the people of his 
community as a candidate for county commissioner, Il. HL. 
Smith, who is also connected with the Baird-Harper company, 
has announced that he will be a candidate of his county for 
clerk and recorder, 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


June 29.—Thomas R. Earles, vice president and manager of 
the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. this week announced 
that the company has completed its new logging camp in its 
large timber holdings on the Baker River, in Skagit County, 
and that it is now producing 200,000 feet a day. ‘The camp 
is modern in every respect and lacks no essential of the high 
lead system, It has been established at a cost of many thou 
sands of dollars. One of the items was the construction of a 
150-foot span across the Baker River at a cost of $25,000. 
This carries the company’s own railroad, already seven miles 
in length and daily getting longer as its timber is penetrated. 
The logs are shipped over its lines and the Great Northern 
to Anacortes, whence they will be taken in tow to the com- 
pany’s mills in this city. Aside from the establishment of 
its log camp the company is making improvements in its saw 
mills that will enable it to increase its output by fully 10 
percent. The plant is now operating two shifts and is cut 
ting Government and cargo lumber. Mr, Warles says that the 
company has just employed an expert who will have full 
charge of its sales and production. ‘This concern is now 
cutting 250,000 feet of lumber daily by two shifts and has 
one of the best equipped mills in the Northwest. The whole 
or practically the whole of it was electrified about a year ago. 

Work is being rushed on the steamship Blythesdale, a Gov- 
ernment vessel now building at the Pacific American Visheries 
ship yards in this city, in the hope that it can be launched 
on July 4. This craft is 281 feet long and is one of five that 
the company is constructing for the Government. An appro 
priate program will be held to celebrate the event. 

Shippers of Bellingham almost fell over each other this 
week trying to get lumber and shingle shipments into cars 
before June 25, when the new freight increase took effect. 
The volume of business has been immense for the last fort- 
night, amounting to 50 percent more than the business of a 
year ago. It would have been still greater had it been pos 
sible for shippers to get loaders enough, ‘The demand for cars 
has been so great that a shortage is reported by the Great 
Northern. 

The Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen is to play a 
leading part in the Fourth of July celebration in Belling 
ham this year. Under the direction of Sergeant R. KH. Bar 
rick 2,000 members will march in the parade and every mill 
in the city will be represented by a float. The logging camps 
of this vicinity will also be represented. In this district 
members of the Legion have stood loyally back of the Gov- 
ernment and millmen on every side have nothing but praise 
for them, 

Bellingham will tomorrow begin actual work on its Liberty 
Hall, which has been made possible by the codperation be 
tween capital, represented by the Chamber of Commerce, and 
labor, represented by the Central Labor Council. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


June 29.—Timber scaled by provincial scalers in April 
amounted to 116,265,930 feet, being 86,676,017 feet on the 
coast and 29,589,913 feet in the interior of the province. In 
April of last year the log production was 87,792,329 feet, so 
that a substantial increase is shown. ‘Timber sales in May 
were smaller than usual, the total being $6,849, as compared 
with $67,757 in the same month a year ago. Figures of 
production show that log operators are pushing work at the 
camps, and the larger figures for spruce indicate the increas 
ing output of this material for the Government. So far there 
is no shortage of timber for the mills, as was the case at 
different times last year. No change has taken place in prices 
of logs, which are: Fir, $11, $15, $20; cedar, $15 to $18; 
hemlock, $12 to $15, and larch, $12. 

The regulations affecting the export of timber have been 
continued for another thirty days by the War Advisory Board 
and No. 3 cedar is exportable, and, of course, cedar cut on old 
crown grants is always exportable. 

In the shingle industry there is a little stronger demand 
for the 18-inch, with a slight increase in price. Quotations 
are: Perfections, $4.30 to $4.35; Kurekas, $3.95 to $4; 
XXXXX, $3.60; XXX, $3.10. Mills have been busy this 
month clearing up all orders possible for the eastern States 
in view of the new freight rates which went into effect on 
June 25, which will mean a difference of from 5 to 8 cents 
a hundred pounds. This rush work has been the more difficult 
because of the seriousness of the labor situation. 

There is strong probability that the car shortage during 
the last six months of this year will be serious and will inter 
fere considerably with lumber and shingle shipments not only 
to the prairie provinces but to points farther east. The 
wheat crop would not have given unusual concern, for this is 
an annual event that is provided for now to a large extent, 
but the decision that no anthracite coal shall be shipped west 
of Winnipeg means that coal will have to be shipped east from 
the Rocky Mountains, which will take up more cars. 

Henry Smith, of Western Australia, who was a_ recent 
visitor, is manager of the Mornington sawmill station, a part 
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They’ve Made 
Good for 
30 Years 


C. E. Blackwell of Cooperstown, 
N. D. tells us that he has sold 
Extra *A* Red Cedar Shingles 
for more than thirty years and 
that the first he sold are still in 
good condition. 


Two mighty good 
dealers are 


Red Cedar 


Siding and Shingles 


and you can expect more than 
ordinary value when you place 
your orders with us for the reason 
that we specialize in their manu- 
facture. Why not order a car 
today ? 
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WE saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs 
in the world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
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Box Factories 


Make Special Note 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry the following stocks—for early shipment: 


500,000’ 4/4x4—12” No. 4 Com, Oregon White Pine 
300,000’ 4/4x4—12” No. 3 Com, Oregon White Pine 
200,000’ 4/4x10” No. 2 Com, California White Pine 
500,000’ 5/4” No. 1 Box & Bet. Oregon White Pine 
200,000’ 6/4” No. 1 Box & Bet. Oregon White Pine 
500,000’ 4/4x4—12 No. 3 & Bet. Idaho White Fir 

500,000’ 4/4x4—12” Nos. 1, 2 & 3 Box White Spruce 
200,000’ 4/4x4—12” No, 3 & Bet. Idaho Fir & Larch 
500,000’ 4/4x4—12” Nos. 1 & 2 Com, Douglas Fir. 


Write or wire our Chicago office for prices, 


Liberty 


Lumber Co. 


Sales Office, 10 So. La Salle St., 


CHICAGO 


General Office, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











SEATTLE 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 













SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


We specialize in 
Straight or Mixed Cars 
of Fir Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimension— 


Hemlock Boards, Shiplap — Cedar Siding and 
“Rite-Grade” Shingles. 


Try us next time on a mixed car of Cedar Siding 
and Fir Lumber and let us end fill it with Shingles. 


John D. Collins 


Lumber Co. 
White Bldg , SEATTLE, WASH. 























Atlas Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


— and — 


Red Cedar Shingles 

















of the lumber system operated by Miller’s Timber & Trading 
Co., of London, a concern capitalized at £2,000,000, with 
many stations in Australia. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


June 29.—The several Ferris type wood ships now in the 
water at Tacoma and others building and to be launched will 
be camouflaged, according to orders received this week, altho 
intended to remain in the Pacific trade. Most of the ships 
when thus adorned resemble nothing else so much as a patch- 
work crazy quilt, say local builders. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., appointed last month to the aviation section of 
the U.S. Signal Corps in charge of spruce airplane production, 
is making his home practically all of the time in Portland 
owing to his being in active charge of the Government’s big 
cutup plant at Vancouver, Wash. Mrs. Griggs left this week 
for California and, after a short visit there, will go to Van 
couver Barracks to take up her residence with the major, 
The St. Paul company’s local plant is running steadily, both 
sawmills, and getting out a large volume of business, the 
bulk of which is going to ship yard and Government orders. 
The new mill the company built last winter for ship lumber 
production is reported giving good satisfaction. 

One of the big local lumber orders lately placed is going 
into construction of the 300-room hotel being built at the 
plant of the Todd Drydock & Construction Corporation to 
house some of the several thousand employees at the big steel 
yards. The building is three stories and planned to accom- 
ynodate 600 men. It is H-shaped, 160 by 200 feet. A two- 
story dining room, 65 by 200 feet, is also being built, the sec 
ond floor of it to be used as a recreation hall for the men 
housed at the hotel. 

Local silo makers have been advised this week that Con 
gressman Albert Johnson from this district has entered a 
protest against the recent embargo prohibiting the use of clear 
fir lumber for cutting silo staves. He declared it a hardship 
on Washington mills and has asked the war industries board 
for an explanation. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


June 29.—The Douglas fir situation is characterized by a 
rapidly-rising market in the Northwest, which means that 
new business in the San Francisco market will have to be 
done on a basis of higher prices. However, under the cir- 
cumstances, with the northern fir mills now loaded up with 
business, some time may elapse before San Francisco whole- 
salers will actually be filling orders placed under the new 
conditions. At present yard stock is the principal thing 
that the mills wish to work off and the California demand 
for that has not improved. Not a great deal of yard stock 
has been coming to California from the North, But there 
continues to be a great demand here for specials, including 
heavy timbers for new ship yards under construction, 

The advances in fir lumber prices are due not only to 
the advance of $2 on logs, for which the Government’s per- 
mission was recently granted, but also to the advances on 
carload lots of lumber just authorized. The price for Doug- 
las fir lumber, for Government use and for the trade, of 
approximately $26 a thousand feet, in carload lots, is an 
average advance of approximately $2.75 a thousand over 
the former Government prices, and is based on the compre- 
hensive cost data covering a group of more than thirty 
typical fir-producing mills in western Oregon and Washing 
ton. 

Large quantities of fir timbers and piling will be required 
by the Government for the construction of the concrete ship 
building yard that is to be established at once on Govern- 
ment Island, lying between Oakland and Alameda, At the 
start of the yard construction 10,000 pieces of piling will 
be required. Bids were opened yesterday for material for 
a bridge that will be thrown across the channel in record 
time, to facilitate the carrying on of work at the 50-acre 
site. 

Numerous inquiries come from Australia for clear redwood 
but the extreme shortage of tonnage prevents many full car 
goes from being loaded and much business has to be turned 
down, ILlowever, negotiations are under way for some good 
shipments and numerous deckloads of redwood are leaving 
San Francisco for Australla on steamers having other car- 
goes in their holds. In this way more than 500,000 feet of 
redwood has been shipped in parcel lots during the last 
month or so. There is a continued demand for redwood ties, 
especially from South America. A steamer has cleared with 
ties for Chile and two more vessels are loading and will 
leave for South America in the near future, 

Business is fair at the redwood mills, altho there is no 
improvement in the Pacific coast yard demand. <A renewed 
scarcity of cars interferes temporarily with eastern rail ship- 
ments. The labor situation is now unsatisfactory, owing to 
many employees leaving the mills for the harvest fields. As 
the Government continues to buy redwood for many pur- 
poses the manufacturers feel encouraged, and if conditions 
remain as favorable as they are at present the mills will get 
thru the year in good shape. 

Great activity is reported at the white and sugar pine 
mills in California and fair eastern shipments have been 
made despite the difficulties due to railroad embargoes dur- 
ing the last few months. There is not a great accumula- 
tion of lumber at the yards connected with the mills. While 
the mills try to run to capacity and many employ double 
shifts, the labor situation is not so good as last month, in 
consequence of men leaving for the orchards and farms for 
harvesting, and it is now difficult to replace the men who 
have left. There is a heavy BHastern demand for common 
and box lumber. The Oregon pine mills are now turning 
their shop lumber into common and box lumber and are not 
depending upon the eastern market, as there is a tremendous 
Pacific coast demand for shook. 


A big Government requisition for powder and shell boxes is 
now floating around the Pacific coast, with a possibility that 
the spruce and white pine manufacturers will be able to 
secure a good proportion of it, if they are disposed to bid. 
There is talk of placing orders for 1,000,000 cases to start 
with, but some requirements in the specification are quite 
difficult for a rough box proposition, altho the large volume 
of 20,000,000 feet of lumber makes it attractive. 


Altho unprecedented quantities of box shook will be needed 
to move the big fruit crops of the Pacific coast the white 
pine mills and box factories seem to have the, California 
situation pretty well in hand. But it is possible that the 
crops of perishable products may yet exceed the estimates. 
According to the latest forecasts, the largest orange crop 
in the history of California is expected this year. 

According to President E. H. Cox, the Weed Lumber Co., 
which has been operating two 8-hour shifts at both mills, 
has laid off the night shift at one mill, due to scarcity of 
help in the logging camps. 

Hi. B. Worden, head of the redwood pipe and tank depart- 
ment of the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., has just returned 
from Washington, D. C., after having spent several months 





in the Kast on business connected with the big orders in this 
line for many of the army cantonments which have been 
taken. The big plant of the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. 
at Pittsburg, Cal., which was commandeered by the Govern- 
ment, has been operating with three #hifts for the last thir- 
teen months and a wonderful record has been made for 
speed and efficiency. The extensions that are being made 
at the new cantonments have been provided for, also. 

Harold D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay Lumber 
Co., of Klamath Falls, who was in the city during the week, 
said that the mill was short of pilers, but that every effort 
was being made to operate the plant up to capacity. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


June 29.—With the prospect of getting a large part of 
the 63,000,000 lumber order promised by the Government 
Grays Harbor lumbermen expect to run night and day shifts. 
In a recent statement a lumber manufacturer of Aberdeen 
said that orders had been coming thick and fast, and es- 
pecially from the far Hastern States. Orders have been 
placed on the books of lumber manufacturers here, he said, 
from cities in the East, which never have been customers of 
Grays Harbor mills. The practical commandeering of the 
output of the southern mills is responsible for this, he said. 
Common lumber is being shipped to many of these cities, a 
condition never before known here. With plenty of cars 
still on hand lumber conditions on Grays Harbor, so far 
as orders are concerned, were never so goo, 

The Washington TVederation of Labor which held a four- 
day session in Aberdeen this week among other resolutions 
adopted one favoring the union organization of workers in 
the timber industry and another pledging the support of 
labor to Federal investments and asking Federal insurance 
for ship yard workers. 

Dedication of the Liberty auditorium on July 4 is to be 
a feature of the celebration of the day in Aberdeen. The 
auditorium was built almost in a day by 600 workmen who 
gave their services free and everything that entered into 
the building was given gratuitously. The building is to be 
used by the soldier loggers, and after the war is to be used 
for charitable purposes. 

Charles 8. Gelden, who was killed May 29 by a German 
shell, was the first Hoquiam man who fell in the war. He 
is well known on Grays Harbor having been employed in 
several mills and before his enlistment in the Wilcox shingle 
mill, 

The first of the four emergency fleet steamers to be 
Jaunched in the Aberdeen ship yards in the nine-day period 
ending July 4 was sent off the Grays Motorship ways on 
Wednesday morning and was christened the Brompton by 
Miss French, of New York City, daughter of James French, 
surveyor for Lloyds in the United States. The fifth ship to 
be built at the Aberdeen yards for the Government was 
launched on Thursday morning and was named the Wihaha. 
It is of the Ferris type and about the same dimensions and 
tonnage as the Brompton. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


June 29.—At least three factors have contributed toward 
holding fir lumber practically stationary since the last previ- 
ous report. One of them is the freight advance effective 
last Tuescay ; another is the usual dormant note traceable 
every year to the influence of the Fourth; and the third and 
most important is the heavy movement of troops from Camp 
Lewis. Troop trains have the right of way, of course. It 
is reported that during the last few days not less than 27,- 
000 soldiers have been hurried from the big camp on American 
Lake toward the Atlantic seaboard and are now well on their 
way to the war front. In a single night twelve troop trains 
went over the Milwaukee railway alone. There is no ques 
tion that deliveries of lumber would have been much heavier 
prior to June 25 if it had not been for the right-of-way given 
the soldiers. Nevertheless, the barometer of the West Coast 
association makes a strong point touching on heavy shipments 
of lumber. The movement has been due in part to a fear 
of manufacturers that the car supply will be shorter after 
the crops begin to move. Last week rail shipments totalled 
2,306 cars, reducing the balance of unshipped orders to 10,- 
030 cars. Deliveries to the local trade were 9,466,062 feet, 
while local orders accepted were 9,633,308 feet. Building 
activity and ship building continue to be strong contributing 
factors toward heavy business locally. 

Stocks of West Coast mills were reduced by 12,616,004 
feet last week by excess of shipments over production. In 
five weeks the excess has reached 53,578,327 feet. With 
orders for 63,000,000 feet of cantonment stock and other 
Government requirements, the mills look for a continuation 
of the present heavy demand. Last week total production 
was 75,494,424 feet, within 2 percent of normal. 


At Clear Lake the Clear Lake Lumber Co. is not only re- 
building its plant, which was burned about a month ago at 
a loss of $300,000, but is enlarging it into the largest mill in 
Skagit County. It will be run by electricity. The payroll 
will be increased from 250 to about 350 men. 


B. C. Beck, assistant food administrator, has issued notice 
that all camps, including loggers, are subject to the license 
rule and amenable to the same regulations as govern bakers, 
if they use more than three barrels of flour a month. Im- 
portant provisions are: Wheat allowance to be six ounces a 


‘day a person. If a camp purchases its victory bread, deduct 


one-half of the weight of the bread from the flour allowance, 


‘as two ounces of victory bread contain approximately one 


ounce of wheat flour. An exception may be made in the case 
of spruce lumber camps and when necessary the allowance 
may be increased to eight ounces of wheat and the same 
quantity of substitutes. Instead of making bakers’ weekly 
reports, such camps should make either weekly or monthly 
reports as designated by the food administrator, conveying 
information as to total pounds wheat flour on hand beginning 
of period ; total wheat flour used; total wheat flour on hand 
at end of period; total substitutes used; total bread pur 
chased ; total number of meals served. 


During the present week Seattle and King County have 
sent 387 limited service men to Vancouver Barracks for work 
in the spruce division. They went in two detachments, the 
first number 190 and the second 197. On being entrained at 
the King Street station the men received tobacco and other 
articles from patriotic service councils. 


Governor Ernest Lister has issued a forest fire warning 
to the State at large, and at the same time has appealed to all 
individuals for utmost precaution. “With crop shortage in 
prospect, responsibility for prevention of fire rests more 
heavily than ever before upon every man, woman and child 
in the State,” says the executive. The basis of the appeal 
is that carelessness in setting or watching fires may result 
in incalculable loss to war production industries. 

Edward B. Flagg, office manager of the Milwaukee Lumber 
Co. at St. Maries, Ida., is visiting in Seattle. 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


July 1.—Jacksonville’s prestige as a ship building center 
was augmented last week by the signature of papers by the 
Government and the city of Jacksonville whereby the immense 
new Government concrete ship yard will be built here on a 
site known as Commodore’s Point, owned by A. G. Cummer, 
a local lumberman. The contract for building this yard has 
been awarded to the A. Bentley & Sons Co. and work will be 
started at once. It is estimated that this new yard will em- 
ploy 4,000 men. 

There was an unsettled feeling in the lumber market this 
week, due to the announcement of a scale of prices established 
by the price fixing committee of the War Industries Board. 
This unsettled condition arose largely out of the question as 
to the status of the wholesaler as regarding the new prices. 
Mill men and wholesalers were up in the air, so to speak, and 
no one cared to give or take any business pending a ruling 
from Washington, which was received today and discussed 
at a largely attended meeting of the Georgia-Florida Emer- 
gency Bureau. 

The wooden schooner George H. Barnes was successfully 
launched from the yard of the Baxter Shipyard (Inc.) yester- 
day morning with appropriate ceremony. This is a vessel of 
2,500 tons capacity, 225 feet long, with a beam of 41 feet. It 
will go into commission at once. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


July 1.—The lumber business in this section is rather quiet, 
with the exception of Government orders, which call for all 
sizes and grades in large quantities. Ship schedules are also 
more in evidence than for many months. One-inch stocks in 
boards, fencing and shiplap are being booked for the Govern- 
ment use in quantities larger than heretofore, and the stocks 
on hand of these items are almost exhausted. Dimension, 
Nos. 1 and 2, also moves in fair volume, with both the 
domestic and Government demand holding good. Many of 
the mills in and around Alexandria report that they have 
practically nothing left on the yards, while others are putting 
most of their dimension stock thru the dry kilns. 

The call for smaller timbers in all grades shows a falling 
off, but prices are very satisfactory. Larger timbers, such 
as 10x10-inch and up, are being consumed by the Government 
almost entirely, with the demand showing an increase weekly. 

Flooring, ceiling, partition and drop siding in the higher 
grades move very well, but the lower grades continue to move 
in limited volume, Finish in B&better Surfaced, C Surfaced 
and Rough Finish shows but little change. 

Labor conditions are about the same as last reported. Cars 
are plentiful and very few complaints are heard. The in- 
crease in freight rates is not expected to affect the shipments 
from this section. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


July 1.—There is a largely increased demand for North 
Carolina pine since the shipbuilding plant was started up at 
Wilmington, N. C., a few weeks ago. Lumbermen are now 
confining themselves to the work of supplying this demand 
and some of them expressed the opinion that they would be 
able to take care of the demands only by increased outputs at 
the many lumber mills in this State and section. 

The shipping situation, which has been a serious handicap 
to increased production, is growing better and promises 
to become better still a little later on. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 1.—A review of Juné in the North Carolina pine field 
would result only in bringing to light many difficulties encoun- 
tered during that month by the industry and would do no 
real good. It is a fact, however, that, notwithstanding ship- 
ping difficulties encountered both by rail and water and the 
labor shortage, the mills in most instances were able to ship 
more lumber than they produced during June. The volume of 
business booked during the month has been far from large, 
either in rough or dressed lumber, and that received from the 
Government has not been as heavy as was expected, but on 
the other hand there has been no disposition, except in isolated 
instances, to offer concessions to secure the small amount of 
business offered. The principal reason for the falling off in 
the demand has been the uncertainty regarding prices to the 
Government and to the trade. In addition, on June 1 all 
of the larger mills were oversold for some time on low grade 
rough lumber and concentrated their efforts on cleaning up 
this old business. Some unfortunate mills are at present ship- 
ping out 12-inch box bought at $26, which now sells at from 
$12 to $13 a thousand more than this figure. 

Because of the labor shortage and other causes, the produc- 
tion of twenty-eight mills during May, 1918, was 25,222,000 
feet, as against 28,319,000 feet in April, 1918, and it is cer- 
tain that the production of these same mills in June was 
less than in May. ‘The shipments of these mills in May 
totalled 28,458,000 feet, as against shipments of 26,817,000 
feet in April, an increase of about 1,600,000. The shipments 
during May exceeded the cut or production by 8,236,000 feet, 
the first time this has occurred for many months. A compara- 
tive statement of May, 1918 and 1917, covering reports from 
nineteen representative mills shows production in 1918 as 
18,038,000 feet, against 26,245,000 feet in 1917, and ship 
ments in 1918 of 21,242,000 feet as against 28,443,000 feet 
in 1917. 

During the last week there was an increase noticed in the 
sale of both rough and dressed pine lumber. In rough lumber 
there were some good sales of the better grades and prices 
appear to be advancing, altho many mills would be inclined 
to make slight concessions on large blocks of good lumber 
if it could be moved out promptly. Four-quarter No. 1 edge 
Sells at $40 to $42; No. 2 at $38 to $39; No. 3 at $37 to $38. 
A sale of nearly 100,000 feet No. 3 edge was made recently for 
prompt delivery at $40 f. o. b. Norfolk, which is an exceptional 
figure. The sales of 4/4 edge box during the week were light 
and the buyers do not appear anxious for further stock. Most 
lists are $34 on this item but several small cargoes have been 
sold for delivery in New England at less than this basis by 
mills to the south of this port. Four-quarter edge culls sold 
at $31.50 to $32, with red heart at $31. A rather large sale 
of 4/4 cull red heart was made recently at $22.50 f. o. b. 
Norfolk for prompt delivery. This is about $4 over other 
Sales made, There is practically nothing doing in the stock 
box market, but most of the mills are not worrying over 
this, as they were sufficiently oversold on June 1 to keep 
them busy shipping for some time. Prices show no change. 

In dressed lumber sales during the week showed an in- 
crease in No. 2 and 3, 13/16-inch flooring, No. 1 and 2, 
%-inch ceiling, Nos. 1 and 2, 7/16-inch ceiling, No. 1, 13/16- 
Anch partition, and roofers. There was a sprinkling of Govern- 
ment orders. Plans for Government housing in this section are 
still being forwarded but are not yet completed. The demand 
for this source, both on the retail yards here and on the mills, 
Should constitute a large item in dressed lumber. In addition, 
the Government expects to build barracks at the naval base to 
take care of 10,000 additional men at that training station, 
and this will mean the consumption of a great deal of rough 
4nd dressed timbers, roofers, flooring, ceiling ete. It is an 


extraordinary fact that prices in dressed lumber appear to be 
stiffer than in the rough and further advances have been noted 
in certain items. Number 1, 13/16x214&3-inch rift flooring sold 
at $56.50; No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring at $41 to $43; No. 1 
8,-inch ceiling at $26 to $26.50; No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling at 
$27.75 to $29.25; No. 1, 18/16-inch partition at $42.50 to 
$43; 6-inch roofers at $36 to $36.50; 8-inch at $36.50 to 
$37.50; 10-inch at $37.50 to $38, and 12-inch at $38.50 to 
$39.50. These figures are given on an f. o. b. Norfolk basis. 
Water shipment has been retarded somewhat by heavy rain 
and wind storms during the week, as many as fourteen large 
barges being tied up here at one time awaiting calm weather. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 1.—The increase in railroad freight rates on June 
25 has had no apparent effect upon the lumber market, local 
manufacturers reporting that the demand is holding up, and 
in fact is better than it has been for several weeks. Since the 
first of June most of the retail yards have been buying spar- 
ingly, waiting until the Government announced its price 
schedule governing the sale of commercial lumber. Local mills 
will probably receive the Government schedule during this 
week. As to the increased freight rates, one manufacturer 
explained it amounted to about $1.25 per 1,000 feet on dressed 
lumber and about $2.25 on rough, shipped from Beaumont 
mills the average distance in the consuming territory. The 
flat increase is 5 cents per 100 pounds. Lumbermen are not 
bothered about the advance, however, for the consumer pays 
the bill. 

Good crop conditions thruout the consuming territory of 
Texas and Oklahoma are responsible for the good demand 
for general building lumber, The Government also buys a 
substantial volume of building material for the construction 
of cantonments and warehouses and for trench construction, 

The car situation is becoming tighter every week, and this, 
coupled with the labor situation, is materially interfering 
with the lumber trade. All the mills are running as regularly 
as the supply of labor will permit and mill stocks thruout this 
district are badly broken. 

A slight improvement was apparent in the hardwood mar- 
ket last week, altho the demand is not what would be termed 
brisk. It is understood that hardwood will not be affected by 
the Government price schedule, but of course hardwood was 
hit by the increased freight rates. The Government buys con- 
siderable quantities of hardwoods, but the demand for this 
material is coming chiefly from box manufacturers. Hard- 
wood mills are also greatly handicapped by the labor short- 
age and scarcity of cars. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 2.—The harvest is at its height, the weather has 
been extremely hot, the price question has muddled the 
southern pine market, and the net result is that the lumber 
market all around is going thru the period of summer dull 
ness. A good many orders were placed before the new rate 
advance and this has added to the slack condition now; 
and considerable business is held up because of the southern 
pine situation. 

According to reports received here, a car shortage is be- 
ginning to loom again. New wheat already is moving to 
market and this will require an increasing number of cars. 
The heavy movement of coal also continues. Meantime the 
heavy drafts for the army, as well as the big campaign 
thruout the Southwest for voluntary enlistments, further 
curtail the labor supply. Hardwood mills appear to be ¢s- 
pecially hard hit by lack of men. Fortunately, enough city 
men volunteered to supply the harvest hands needed in the 
country and there have been no complaints on that score, 
Ideal weather for the harvest continued thru the week. 

Kk, A, Cummings, representing the W. I. MecKte Lumber 
Co., of Quincy, was one of a party of Kansas Citians who 
spent last week in the harvest fields. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


July 3.—Prices of northern pine lumber for Minneapolis 
and points in southern Minnesota and Iowa generally are 
advanced about $2 a thousand by the new rule adopted by 
northern pine mills making Duluth instead of Minneapolis 
the basing point for their lists. Without changing the list, 
this adds to the delivered price the difference in freight be- 
tween the two cities. The rate from Duluth and Minne- 
apolis to Chicago and eastern points is the same. ‘The 
change is made for the reason that the great bulk of the 
northern pine lumber production now is in the Duluth dis 
trict or farther west in about the same latitude, or even 
farther north. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., has left 
for New York with his wife and their daughter, Helen, who 
is to christen a new steel steamer the M, J. Scanlon, to be 
launched July 4. 

W. IF. Brooks, of the Backus-Brooks Co. and the Interna 
tional Lumber Co., who was ‘‘drafted” by the best citizens 
of the thirty-first legislative district in Minneapolis to run 
for the State senate, was high man in the recent primary 
election and is one of the two nominees to be voted on in 
November, with a practical certainty of election. 

John Gillies, who represents the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Co, here, has returned from a visit to the mills at Virginia, 
Minn., and reports that women are being employed there 
successfully, more than 150 now being used in the plants, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


July 1.—More favorable developments have developed in 
the commercial trade, and especially the wholesale lumber 
trade, during the last week or more. The better understand- 
ing of the wholesaler has cleared up many knotty issues 
and has opened the way for a more active participation in 
the trade. The prospect of a more active call for building 
material is growing with the progress of the many Gov- 
ernment plans for military and munition works and for 
the great Neville Island plant. The organization of the 
housing commission for Pittsburgh, with its recommenda- 
tions that dwelling house construction be undertaken and, 
if necessary, Government support and aid be secured, has 
stirred up further interest in this matter. 

There never has been so great an interest in building 
prospects as at present and never has there been more dif- 
ficulties in the way, due to the war needs taking preference 
financially and industrially. In the meantime it is noted 
that repairs and reconstruction of old and rather dilapidated 
structures for business purposes has been pushed to a sur- 
prising degree, property owners holding back from making 
permanent improvements until the general conditions are 
more favorable. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Co. last week re- 
ported a good demand for lumber, aside from Government 
needs, noting particularly a very strong demand for box 
material. 

The Kendall Lumber Co, last week suffered a peculiar mis- 
hap at its Cheat River operations in Monongahela County, 
West Virginia, where a high trestle carrying the company’s 
railroad over a run blew up. The base of this.trestle, which 














From Every Angle 


“Rite-Grade Inspected ” 


Red Cedar Shingles 


are the logical shingle 
to handle, because 
they are— 





— Inspected for Grade 
Inspected for Grain 
Inspected for Thickness 

— Inspected for Proper Packing 
— Inspected for Manufacture 
— Inspected for Seasoning - 


because— 


— Nationally Advertised 

- Properly Merchandised 
— Complaints Eliminated 
— Easiest to Sell 

— Most Talking Points 
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Specifying “Rite -Grade 
Inspected” means being 
certain your shingles 
will come from a re 
liable mill, and of that 
quality of grade under 
vohieh sold. . Always 
specify ‘“Rite-Grade ‘ 
spected” on your shingle 
order. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
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Ax Split Posts a Round Posts 
Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 
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The 
Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONT. 


N. P. and Milwaukee Shipments. 
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was 8O feet high, was resting on cinder piles and it is ex- 
plained that the cinders beeame ignited and burned several 
days, finally letting a sudden rush of water into the burning 
mass and causing an explosion that destroyed the trestle, 
The accident is said to be one of the most unique in the 
history of the lumber operations of this district, 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


July 1.—The Government has designated Commissioner 
Charles S. Heath, of Buffalo, N. Y.; George A. Mitchell, of 
White, Gratwick & Mitchell, and Joseph A. Jordan, of the 
North Tonawanda Labor Association, as a commission to 
arbitrate the differences between the local longshoremen and 
the lumber dealers over the advance of 10 cents a thousand 
feet demanded by the men engaged in unloading vessels for 
dockage. The commission will meet this week in an attempt 
to settle the controversy. 

Ifenry Adema, secretary of the White Pine Association, is 
engaged on a schedule of rates that will comply with the 
new freight tariff. The schedule is being prepared for the 
guidance of shippers under the new tariff. While the new 
rates went into eect on June 25, local shippers have not 
received official notice of the prices to be charged on freight. 
As soon as they do, it is the intention to enter a complaint 
to the administration in an attempt to secure a readjust- 
ment of rates at least as low as those charged to Rochester 
und Syracuse, N. Y 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


July 1.—-All interest this week centers in the announcement 
made by the War Industries Board of the fixing of a maxi- 
mum mill price for southern pine and Douglas fir. So far 
as can be ascertained the figure is regarded as satisfactory, 
but there has been considerable speculation as to how far 
reaching the effect would be as disturbing normal distribut 
ing methods. It is taken for granted that the fact that the 
order from Washington did not mention wholesaler or retailer 
means that it is not the Government's intention at present to 
eliminate established practices in the lumber trade except as 
direct Government business is concerned. While the mill price 
of $28 is intended to include both Government and commer 
cial orders, the market does not lose sight of the fact that 
that figure is intended for mill shipment and that those not in 
position to purchase direct from the mills are expected to pay 
a reasonable profit above what the mill buyer has to pay. In 
many instances wholesalers with established mill connections 
will be in position to buy at less than the maximum prices 
and do business with the Government thru the emergency 
bureaus, The impression prevails here that as long as only 
a reasonable profit to the maximum mill price is added by 
the wholesaler no further attempt toward regulation or 
elimination will result, and that it behooves wholesaler dis- 
tributers to be on their guard to such an extent that there 
will be no such disparity between Government and commer- 
celal prices as has existed in the past. 

Inquiries continue to come in at a satisfactory rate, and 
it is evident that with the Government's requirements mount- 
ing as they are there will be still greater difficulty in plac- 
ing orders than in getting them. From a reliable source it is 
stated that one of the Government’s camps in this immediate 
vicinity will be increased by over 500 barracks. If the same 
plan is followed in other camps it is evident that the lumber 
required by the Government during the coming year will be 
almost beyond comprehension. With large blocks of spruce, 
white pine and southern pine withdrawn from commercial 
purposes distributers will be hard put to take care of even 
a small percentage of their customers’ requirements, 

In the suburban sections retailers have experienced a fair 
demand during June, largely for repair purposes, and in 
humerous instances factories have had to depend upon small 
yards for stocks to supply their wants for extension construc- 
tion or for other manufacturing purposes. There is a demand 
for building and the tendency toward a renewal of speculative 
activity continues, but there is not yet sufficient work of this 
character actually placed to effect the building situation other 
than to create the feeling of better times in prospect for all 
phases of the industry. The last week brought additional 
evidences of the awakening life in speculative building fields, 
and there is no doubt but that this form of activity will grow 
steadily in volume and importance, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 1.—The pine men here do not agree with the optimistic 
view of the situation, as they are getting practically no lum- 
ber thru, because most of their shipments come thru Norfolk 
or Potomac Yard, and these gateways have not been opened, 
even slightly, to commercial lumber. Some of the pine whole- 
salers recently have been able to fill some orders outside of 
this territory by bringing: the lumber by the western and more 
circuitous route, and some dealers have even paid excess 
freight to the extent of 28 cents to get some badly needed 
stock in here by the long routes and local freight. Some of 
the wholesalers find fault with certain of the mills in the pine 
country who are using the Government as an excuse to can- 
cel orders which were taken before the rise in prices. The 
hardwood dealers are better off, because so much more of their 
product comes from more westerly points, and they are doing 
a good business. Prices, even for hardwoods, are very high, 
and market quotations do not mean anything, as sales are 
made at almost undreamed of prices, while others not for 
forced shipment are made at much lower, but still very high, 
figures. Cypress prices are almost ridiculous, owing to the 
great scarcity and the scant supply coming up. Hemlock is 
almost out of the market commercially, as there is very little 
that the Government can not use. With the great amount of 
ship yards and other river front improvements there has 
come a great scarcity of piling, which is now bringing very 
high prices. 

The Samuel L. Vrooman Co. (Ltd.) has just safely received 
a cargo of mahogany and cedar from Bluefields over which 
it was worried because of the submarine activity on its route. 
The cargo of about 250,000 feet, valued at $50,000 to $60,000, 
arrived on the schooner Frank Brainerd. Another shipment 
of 800,000 feet is due. This concern has had less trouble 
with its shipments of teak and mahogany from India than it 
has from South America, and has recently received a huge 
shipment of teak, amounting to over 400,000 feet. In 100 
shipments from abroad since the war started this concern 
has had no loss yet. 

The midsummer meeting of the Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation opened at Pocono Manor on June 26, and-had a 3-day 
session. Practical and theoretical forestry ; the rejuvenation 
of the lumber industry in the State, and the prevention and 
mastering of forest fires were the main subjects for con- 
sideration, 

Camden has issued $650,000 in municipal bonds to cover 
the public improvements in Yorkship Village for the ship 
builders, which continues to rise like magic. Additional con- 
tracts for several hundred houses have recently been given 
out by the Government. On June 24 Mayor Lawson, of Wil- 
mington, turned the first spadeful of earth for the new opera- 
tion of 500 houses for ship and munition workers in that 
city, and the lumber is arriving there now in large quantities. 


= 


Alterations are being made to the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
rooms that will give the secretary a private office, away from 
the general assembly room, 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


July 1.—Local lumber conditions are satisfactory, with 
demand good and prices firm. Ship building activities at 
Sturgeon Bay encourage lumbermen and others. The Latham 
& Smith Co., of that city, has secured a $960,000 contract 
from the Government. Six boats, each 100 feet in length, will 
be built. The company will have 200 men employed and 
the work is well under way. The Universal Shipbuilding Co., 
of that city, has a contract pending for constructing six 
freight transports. 

The Barker Lumber Co., of Sturgeon Bay, is now occupying 
handsome new offices, the building having just been com- 
pleted, 

Two Manitowoc lumber companies are going to solve the 
housing problem by erecting a number of houses, of which 
some are under way. The Guse Lumber Co. will erect six 
houses; the Ship Building Co. plans to build 100; Schmei- 
deicke Bro, have a number of cottages under way, and a large 
number of other houses are in course of construction. The 
city is experiencing a building boom in spite of the high cost 
of materials. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


July 2.—DLeading in the production of lumber, West Vir- 
ginia has been called upon to furnish much material for gov- 
ernmental purposes and consequently the mills in the State 
have been operating to capacity during the last year, but the 
output of lumber has been greatly restricted owing to a 
limited car supply, embargoes and unsatisfactory labor con- 
ditions. The right kind of lumber being hard to secure, prices 
have risen above former levels, but most lumber operators 
vouch for the fact that there is no more profit now than 
during a lower level of prices, production costs having been 
on a rising scale ever since the beginning of the war, The 
most merchantable lumber at present is to be found among 
the lower grades, 

Jesse EK. Mann, of Monroe County, who has operations in 
both Red Sulphur and Springfield districts of that county, 
has not only sent from his operation thirty-nine soldiers, but 
he is also getting out for the Government a good deal of black 
walnut lumber, tho of course the volume of such lumber is 
limited by the scarcity of black walnut. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


July 1.—The labor situation is still giving the mills great 
trouble. A number of small mills have been forced to close 
down and large mills turn out much less than their capacity. 
The wages of common Jabor has advanced until it is now 
more than double what it was two years ago. Women are 
used wherever possible. Mills expect good results from the 
Government Employment Service, as there is still much un 
settled labor. Mills have all the orders they can handle 
and while buyers are not blocked out with orders to place, 
they have unlimited trouble in buying what they do want, 
and small mills that formerly sold below the regular market 
now realize market prices for their stock, 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


July 1.—Transportation problems are among the principal 
causes for worry to the dealer in this vicinity. The supply of 
cars has been so short that many firms have been absolutely 
unable to fill orders before the advanced freight rates went 
into effect. This means that many dealers will lose money 
on orders accepted before June 25, and on which they were not 
covered to protect themselves against this raise in freight. 
lat cars are very scarce and there is little hope that condi- 
tions will improve in this respect. Many mill operators face 
the necessity of shutting down their plants at frequent inter- 
vals on this account. Kmbargoes are lifted intermittently ; 
those that are open today are more than likely to be closed 
tomorrow. 

The large number of negroes leaving last week for the 
different camps has put another crimp into the labor situation. 
This part of the country is more dependent upon the negro 
laborer than nearly any other vicinity. White laborers are 
scarce and there is practically no foreign labor, Grading 
and loading lumber as well as hauling have become serious 
problems, and all these things must be taken into considera 
tion in accepting orders. Orders are continually held up on 
this account and no relief is in sight. 

No one seems to know just what effect the raise in price by 
the Government will have and some apprehension prevails as 
a result. Mill men demand more money on orders bought 
before the raise in price and some shippers refuse to ship old 
orders as a consequence, unless something is done about it. 
It is thought that possibly some steps will have to be taken 
to compel the shipment of these orders and there is a dis- 
position to wait till the full details of this regulation are dis- 
closed before accepting more orders. There has been no 
let-up in Government demands for lumber tho. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


July 2.—The situation in the lumber trade thruout the 
Tuscaloosa section, from the standpoint of filling orders, 
is the worst in several months. Shipments for June fell off 
40 to 50 percent, owing to shortage of cars. The supply 
of stocks is very low, being badly broken, with little hopes of 
being filled soon. The labor situation also is very bad, many 
mills in the district closing down on account of shortage. 
One mill in the district tried using negro women in yard work, 
but the experiment was not a success. Prices have an upward 
tendency. 


TARIFF PUBLICATION REFORM PROMISED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1.—The United States Railroad 
Administration issues the following : 

The work of combining the official, western and southern 
classifications into one volume, uniform as to rules, descrip 
tions, carload minima etc., and with three columns of ratings 
—one for each of the three classification territories—has 
been completed and the Page ye consolidated classification 
No. 1 has been compiled and submitted to the Interstate 
aii Commission for its consideration and for public 
tearing. 

Under the three separate classifications it was often the 
case that a shipment moving thru two territories was sub- 
jected to different rules on the different parts of its journey 
and a shipper, say, from an eastern point to a point west of 
the Mississippi River, was required not only to be familiar 
with the rules and descriptions applying east of the river but 
the possible different ones west of the river, and was colt 
pelled, moreover, to refer to two distinct classifications in 
order to ascertain his thru rating. 1 

These difficulties will disappear when the new consolidated 
classification becomes effective and it will only be necessary 
for a shipper to consult one volume, while the only terry 
nl aaa will be in the rate, which can be easily 
ocated, 

The work of accomplishing this very important reform < 
tariff publication has been going on for some years, but its 
completion was undertaken early by the Railroad Administra 
tion and the book is now ready for publication, subject A 
any changes that may be determined necessary or advisable 
after public hearing. 
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NEW ORLEANS, La., July 1—King H. Pullen, director 
of news service of the Southern Pine Association, re- 
turned Thursday from an extended trip north and east, 
during which ne has been studying the ‘‘ industrial hous- 
ing’’ problem and gathering material for a booklet on 
the subject which is to be issued by the Association. Mr. 
Pullen went first to Birmingham, Ala., where he visited 
the industrial housing developments at I airfield and Bay 
View. He spent a day at Kaulton, seat of the Kaul fum- 
ber Co.’s new plant, where the company is working out a 
housing project. 

At St. Louis he visited the laboritories of Dr. Her- 
mann von Schrenk, gaining a first hand view of the 
progress of the research work being done to develop 
fire-resistant treatment for shingle roofs. Thence he was 
summoned to New York for a conference. Later, at 
Philadelphia, he visited the industrial housing and plans 
department of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Going 
to Bristol, Pa., he inspected the industrial housing work 
undertaken by the Merchants’ Ship-Building Corporation. 
At Dundalk and St, Helena, near Baltimore, he saw the 
work, still in preliminary stage, being undertaken by 
the Fleet Corporation, Among other points visited, where 
the industrial housing problem is being tackled, were 
Washington, Virginia Highlands, Va.; Charleston and 
Nitro, Va.; Dayton, Ohio, and vicinity; Middletown, 
Ohio, and Alton, Tl. 

At Alton, where the industrial housing development is 
being done with codperation of citizens to take care of 
normal and permanent growth of industrial population, 
Mr. Pullen considers that the nearest approach to sue- 
cessful development has been made. At Nitro he found 
a typical development of industrial housing for a ‘‘ war 
industry,’’ financed by the Government in connection 
with a great powder plant. About 1,700 3- and 4-room 
houses built of southern pine are completed there and 
another 1,000 are building. 


From this survey Mr. Pullen concludes that the in- 
dustrial housing problem is a complex and diverse one. 
He is of the opinion that in communities where the need 
of additional housing is caused by normal and permanent 
expansion of industry it may be solved by codperative 
organizations of the citizens themselves. In communities 
created by war industries, where there is urgent need 
of housing but where the need may be temporary, he 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING PROBLEM IS INVESTIGATED 





thinks Government codperation will be needed. Where 
the need of housing is created by the establishment of 
Government plants the problem must depend in whole or 
in part upon the Government for solution. 

Local conditions vary widely also. In some communities 
land valuation is pitched very high and workmen are re- 
luctant to pay rentals that will give a fair return upon 
the investment cost. Notwithstanding their higher wages, 
they felt that they should pay only the small rentals to 
which they are accustomed. ‘Lhere is a tendency to meet 
this situation in some localities by constructing tene- 
ments of the ‘‘ Philadelphia block’’ type, which are con- 
sidered undesirable from the architectural and health 
standpoints. The industrial housing experiments to be 
financed by the Government with funds which Congress 
provided for that purpose are among the most interesting, 
and Mr. Pullen, while in Philadelphia, arranged with Mr. 
Taylor of the Emergeney Fleet Corporation’s housing 
and plans department to have the latter contribute the 
first chapter to the Southern Pine Association’s industrial 
housing book. 


SOUTHERN PINE COMMISSION FIRM DISSOLVES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 2.—By mutual consent Mosher 
& Shields, southern pine commission merchants, dissolved 
yesterday. ‘rhe firm had been in existence for the last 
six years. Hach partner has engaged in business for 
himself. 

Frank J. Shields, the junior member, has retained the 
old offices, 1318-14 Wright Building, and will continue 
in the same line of business. Mr. Shields has been in 
the southern pine industry for the last eighteen years. 
His early experience was gained at the mills of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., Neame, La., and the Globe Lumber Co., 
Yellow Pine, La. He was a traveling salesman for the 
latter concern, and then went with the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., as manager of its St. Louis office about fourteen 
years ago, continuing with it until he and Mr. Mosher 
joined forces. 

Max I. Mosher has opened an office as a commission 
man at room 1317 Wright Building. He has been en- 
gaged in the southern pine business for twenty-seven 
years, the last fifteen years in the commission business. 
Previous to coming to St. Louis, six years ago, he was 
for nine years in Kansas City. 














Many a filer has asked why it is that band saws are 
so inclined to lead in the log when they are fitted per- 
fectly level, tensioned evenly, correetly placed and with 
swaged teeth ground square on top, underneath and of 
the same width spread on both sides of the saw. |The 
writer, after close observation and considerable study, 
enlarged the saw and swaged teeth on paper in order to 
get at the direct results of lining the saw in the log, 
a custom that is so general that it may almost be termed 
universal, This study brought out some points that led 
to experiments in actual operating. These experiments 
turned out so well that they are here passed on for the 
benefit of other filers. After all, there is nothing very 
remarkable about this method, which consisted merely of 
making everything perfectly square, including the band 
mill, saw and carriage, which is guided by the V-rail. 
The result, however, was a great improvement in sawing 
conditions when everything was thus put square. 

The real situation is best grasped by a study of the 
accompanying illustration. Possibly because of their 
very smallness the swaged band saw teeth have not been 





When yo’ feal like kritisizin’ yer naber 
juss stand off n’ taik a look at yoreseff 
fust. 

—Musings of the Old Axman. 





greatly considered as having much to do with running a 
saw, but actually the swage points have as much to do 
with the running as tension itself. The faeces of the 
swaged points must be kept square and it is as important 
as well to line the supporting saw blade square with the 
timber to be sawn or else an unnatural condition will 
result. Fig. 1 shows this unnatural condition very clearly. 
At (C) is a view of the lower band steel, while at (D) a 
very much enlarged section of a band saw is shown. This 
was made very large compared with the band-wheel to 
show how a saw when lined in the log a trifle, as is always 
the case, must work under the wrong condition. The 
band wheel is shown lined in the log to a great degree 
to bring out the situation clearly, while the log section 
in the sketch shows the position of the carriage that 
holds the log. Note the dotted line across the log, and 
the dotted line that touches the face of the band wheel. 
This shows clearly the direction in which the saw is 
traveling when it hits the log. hat is, the inside of 
the swaged point comes in contact with the log end first 
and maintains the lead thruout the cut notwithstanding 
the nature of swaged teeth always to lead to the higher 
or longer point which contains the most swage. The 
saw is lined in the log so much that it overcomes this 
high side tendency and does lead in to-excess. This 
places an unnatural working condition on the saw. 

The slight lead in the log is claimed by old-timers in 
the game of milling to overcome several things, including 
the saw’s tendency to slide off the hill of a rounding log, 
or to make a saw take hold of a slick, barked log when 
Sawing the first slab. In Fig. 2 is shown the condition 
under which a swaged saw tooth may be run and still 
strike the log at the same angle as shown in Fig. 1, in 
that one corner of the swage point takes the lead. How- 





WHY A BAND SAW SHOULD BE LINED SQUARE 


[By R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 





ever, in Fig. 2, the saw being square with the log and 
having no lead to counterbalance the high-side lead of 
swage, the saw would lead to the high side as shown, In 
Fig. 3 the ideal condition is shown. That is, all things 
should be square, wth no lead on either side and no strain 
on the saw and mill. Fig. 4 shows the correct position 
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of the saw in the log, with no binding of the blade in 
the cut from leading. Fig. 5 shows a square timber being 
sawn, the saw shown being buried in the cut, thus show- 
ing the working condition of a leading saw. Note how it 
binds against the board being cut off of the timber. 
Kig. 6 shows a case of extreme lead in the log. Avoiding 
this condition, will save much time and trouble for the 
mill man and bring good results. If the mill man will 


make his slogan ‘‘Square and Level With All Things 
Mechanical’’ there will be no trouble. 
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We Manufacture 


FIR LUMBER 


Specializingin Bill Stock 
Car Material 
Ties and Piling 


Correspondence Solicited 


Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices: 
Mills at Cascade, Wash. 


N. W. Bank Bldg., 
ORTLAND, ORE. 









We want orders for 


Pacific Coast Sitka Spruce 


Merchantable Timbers and Plank 
Box Lumber 


Wire inquiries for prompt service. 


Sales representatives Two Exclusive 
Spruce Mills. 


SAARI - TULLY LUMBER CO. 


Portland, Oregon. 
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J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 


824-25 Morgan Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


Lumbermens Building, 
Fir, Spruce, Western Hemlock, Red Cedar 
Shingles and Lumber 


It isn’t the price you pay that 
counts; it’s the results you get. 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 











The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
aper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
10 pages and when closed is 44 x84 Inches, Price, postpaid, one 
copy, $1.00; six copies, $5.50; twelve coples, $10.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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A Pointer To Lumbermen 
Qn Waterproof Crayons 


s 


For 75 years we have supplied 
lumbermen with these crayons 
because they are recognized as the 
best crayons for marking. lumber 
on the market. 


American 
Acme Crayons 


are made for every purpose — for 
marking on green, wet, frosty or 
dry lumber; made in any color 
and in hard, medium and soft 
grades. Let us help you select the 
crayon best suited to your needs. 


Ask For Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Factory and General Office, 





a Double Band Mill 7 


FOR SALE 


Including :— 
Carriages, Niggers, Loaders, 
Trimmer, Edgers, Resaws, 
Sprockets and Chain, 
Shafting and Pulleys, 
Engine—281,.” x 62”, 
Log Machinery, 
All the machinery for a clothes 

pins mill, 

Filing Room Equipment, 
Beits—all kinds, 7%’’ Wire Cable. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


Be LUDINGTON, MICH. , 











WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


assure you of proper card representation. Many of 
America’s largest card users use Wiggins cards ex- 
clusively because they realize that the pro- 
per card serves the dual purpose of an- 
nouncing their salesmen while adding 
prestige to the house, Ask for 
tab of specimens and 
observe their 
smooth 
edges and 
excellence 
of engrav- 
ing. 















OTEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA, 


€.K.HARRIG FIGHER BUILOING 
SALES Ascent CHICASO 






The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers PlateMakers Die Embossers ; | 
1108 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 

















LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for ceantieting onsen fovighe contracts and effecting 


ae dispatch from seaboard. ¢ handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS, 














Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 











Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, tling, 
timber and saw logs. Raseese $3, doth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








W. J. Kessler, of the New Dells Lumber Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis., was a local lumber trade visitor on Tuesday. 


W. E. Vogelsang, of Grand Rapids, Mich., sales manager of 
the Turtle Lake Lumber Co., Winchester, Wis., was in Chicago 
Tuesday. 

Charles L. Schwartz, of Naperville, Ill., president of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, was 
a Chicago visitor on Monday. 

C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester Lumber 
Co., left Tuesday evening to spend a few days at the mills 
at Chassell and Ontonagon, Mich. 


H. W. Baker, jr., of the Memphis (Tenn.) office of the 
taker-Matthews Lumber Co., Sikeston, Mo., was in Chicago 
during the early part of the week. 


V. P. Gregg, of the Seattle office of the Oregon & Washing- 
ton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., is spending a few days at 
the Chicago sales office of the company. 


Hermann yon Schrenk, of St. Louis, Mo., consulting en- 
gineer of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and other lumber associations, was a Chicago visitor Tuesday. 


A. H. Ruth, Chicago representative of the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Co., of Appleton, Wis., spent the Fourth at Richmond, 
Ill., with his family, where they expect to remain during July. 


Oscar R. Menefee, of the L. B. Menefee Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore., was in Chicago last week and from here went to 
Pittsfield, Mass., to attend the graduation of his daughter 
from an eastern college. 


Rh. B. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., who 1s chairman of the 
committee on economics of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was in Chicago Tuesday in connection 
with association matters. 


J. i. Mingea, who a few years ago deserted the lumber 
business for the advertising field, is again back with his 
“old love” and now has charge of the hardwood department 
of the Hayden & Westcott Lutnber Co, 


Adam Trieschmann, sales manager of the Crossett Lumber 
Co., of Crossett, Ark., and his family were in Chicago a part 
of the week. They were on their way home after spending 
two weeks in the Kast on a vacation and left for home Tues 
day evening. 

The Edward Chaloner & Co., of Liverpool, Eng., well known 
Mnglish timber dealer, announces that it has opened offices in 
Brown’s Buildings, Exchange, of Liverpool, and that all com- 
munications to the company should be addressed there. The 
company’s offices and premises at Sandhills and Rimrose Road 
will continue as heretofore, 

(,. BE. Conklin, secretary and treasurer of the White Star 
Lumber Co., motored to Rockford, IL, Wednesday and spent 
the Fourth with his family, the family having a cottage near 
Rockford for the summer. I. Lightbody, president of the 
company, and his family are again back at Mattoon, Wis., 
after spending a vacation at Detroit, Mich, 


George D. Griffith, of George D. Griflith & Co., and his 
family left Wednesday for a two weeks’ motor trip in Indiana 
and Ohio. Mr. Griflith’s mother, Mary R. Griflith, now 80 
years of age, accompanied them and the Fourth was spent at 
Richmond, Ind., where sixty members of the Dilks family held 
their annual reunion. Mrs. Griflith’s maiden name was Dilks 
and she is the oldest living member of the family. 


Kh. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., forester of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, stopped in Chicago 
Monday on his way home from Washington, D.C. Mr. Allen 
had been at the nation’s capital since attending the recent 
annual of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
held in Chicago, and pronounced Washington a busier place 
than ever, marked changes being noticeable between trips. 


Glenn W. Priestley, president of the W. E. Priestley Lumber 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., who has enlisted in the army, expects 
to come to Chicago shortly and take a special course in auto- 
motive mechanics at Lewis Institute, as he has been assigned 
to a squad of soldier students to spend several weeks in study 
at that school. KE. E. Wallace, secretary and treasurer of 
the company, will have charge of the business while Mr. 
Priestly is in the service. 


D. Arthur Hedlund, son of D. C. Hedlund, of the Hedlund 
Box & Shingle Co., Spokane, Wash., is now serving the Gov- 
ernment as inspector of finished airplane parts. With head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., he works in eastern city ter- 
ritory, where a large number of the airplane parts are now 
manufactured. Mr. Hedlund holds a degree of civil engineer- 
ing from the University of Washington. 


Everett A. Thornton, of the Kk. A. Thornton Lumber Co., 
celebrated his forty-ninth birthday Tuesday as host to a few 
of his “golf bug” friends at Ridgemoor Country Club. After 
an afternoon of play, he was host at a dinner at the club in 
the evening. The lumbermen golfers who were his guests were 
A. J. Sine, Frank and Fred Burnaby, Frank H. Campbell, 
George Kemler, LB. F. Masters, Minor EK. Botts and Percy 
Fletcher. 

J. W. McCurdy, of the James D. Lacey Timber Co., and Mrs. 
McCurdy drove in their auto early in the week to Traverse 
City, Mich., where they expected W. C. Hull, president of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, and Mrs. 
Hull to join them and then proceed to Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
At Tupper Lake the Oval Wooden Dish Co., of which Mr. 
Ilull is president, has a large new plant and the tract of 
timber that it is operating in was cruised by the Lacey Co. 


c. Cc, Tye, of the Arlington Lumber Co., Arlington, Ky., 
came to Chicago Wednesday. He expects to:stay here several 
days and is looking around for a couple of trailers to be used 
in hauling logs. ‘The company bought a 7%-ton Mack 
tractor early in the spring and equipped it with a heavy 
duty pole trailer and after trying out the machine it bought 
two more tractors of the same capacity. Mr. Tye says that 
he finds it almost impossible to get the trailer manufacturers 
to understand the kind of trailer that must be built to make 
log hauling feasible. 


Arthur HH. Geissler, of Oklahoma City, Okla., who is operat- 
ing a hardwood and pine mill at Lufkin, Tex., was in Chicago 
last Saturday on a joint political and business trip. Mr. 
Geissler is not only chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee of Oklahoma but president of the Association of Re- 
publican State Chairmen, and primarily he came to Chicago 
to attend a conference with Chairman Hayes, of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, which was held with the State 
chairmen of various States. Mr. Geissler found time, tho, to 
talk about the lumber business, and he is just as keen on saw- 
milling as on politics. 


W. W. Wallace, sales manager of the Tremont Lumber Co., 


Rochelle, La., was in Chicago a few days conferring with R. C. 
Clark, representative in Chicago territory. Mr. Wallace left 
for home on Monday evening. Speaking of the labor situation 
in the South, he said that at most mills conditions were 
acute, tho some mills were suffering far less than others, 
depending largely upon their geographical location. The 
mills nearest the cities are having the most trouble in hold- 
ing their men. Mr. Clark left on Tuesday for an auto trip 
in northern Illinois, expecting to spend the Fourth with 
his parents at Mt. Morris, Il. 


I. H. McGill, Kansas City, Mo., manager of tie and timber 
department of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., 
was in Chicago Tuesday conferring with Bert E. Cook, sales 
representative in Chicago territory for the company. Mr. 
McGill was on his way east on business. While here he said 
that tho the car supply at southern pine mills had been easier 
in recent weeks, but the improved conditions were on the 
decline because cars are rapidly being diverted for grain 
transportation. He reported that crop prospects were never 
better and that wheat is being raised this year much farther 
south than is usual; that some farmers in western Kansas 
have been reporting yields as high as sixty bushels an acre, 
while big wheat yields are the rule everywhere. 


W. S. Nurenberg, sales representative in Chicago territory 
for the Wheeler, Osgood Co., of Tacoma, Wash., millwork 
manufacturer, is back at his desk after being away for three 
months, most of the time being spent at the mill of the com- 
pany at Tacoma. He reports that the company has engaged 
in the manufacture of aircraft parts and that the Government 
has installed a dry kiln at the plant for drykilning fir airplane 
stock. Another innovation with the company is the employ 
ment of women, as a scarcity of men workers exists there for 
the same reason that a scarcity occurs at so many places 
thruout the country. Mr. Nurenberg reports Tacoma a busy 
ship building center, the Tacoma Ship Building Co. now 
having four ships under construction at the same time. 


HI. S. Holden, manager of the veneer department of the 
Ifardwood Mills Lumber Co., arrived back in Chicago this 
week, glad to return to one of the world’s greatest summer 
resorts after spending two weeks in the South. “At Atlanta, 
Ga., it was 108 degrees while I was there,” said Mr. Holden, 
“and almost as hot at several other places.” He reports a 
scarcity of labor at veneer mills and that many of the veneer 
mills are almost out of logs. Prices on veneers were never 
stronger, he found, with no tendency to recede anywhere 
along the line. ‘Me labor scarcity exists mostly at mills that 
are located near Atlantic or Gulf shores, he found, because 
workers have gone to the cities to obtain work in industries 
that pay much higher wages. ‘The interior mills consequently 
have a better labor supply than others. At Mobile Mr. Holden 
witnessed construction work on a ship building plant that 
when completed will employ 30,000 men. 

C. EK. Paul, structural engineer of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and member of the faculty of 
Armour Institute of Chicago, one of the country’s leading 
institutions of technology, is now acting dean of the school 
and will remain in that capacity until Dean Raymond returns 
in the early fall. Armour Institute shows growing coépera- 
tion with the Government in preparing technical men for 
the army and navy, and at present there is at the school a 
class of 100 soldiers of the national army who are studying 
gas engine work in connection with motor truck operation. 
The school also has a Government class of 100 students in 
marine engineering. Sixteen students and two faculty mem- 
bers are in attendance at the Fort Sheridan training camp 
receiving military instruction, while the school in the last 
year has furnished 150 marine engineer students for sea 
going boats and a like number for lake boats. It is expected 
that more and more the Government will make use not only 
of Armour Institute to train technical men for its army and 
navy needs but of every technical school of merit in the 
country. 





TRAFFIC RULES WORTH KNOWING 

The Committee on Codrdination of Chicago Terminals, 
whose duty it is to expedite freight traffic in the Chicago 
district and conserve railroad power and equipment, has thru 
its set of instructions to freight agents promulgated some 
rules that it is well for lumbermen, especially local lumbermen, 
to know about. A meeting was held recently by the auxiliary 
tratlic committee of the committee on codrdination and follow- 
ing that meeting these instructions were sent out: 


(1) The auxiliary traffic committee has been charged with 
the supervision of this work and you should make it clear to 
your agents that their best efforts must be forthcoming and 
ae at all times coéperation with our organization must be in 
evidence, 

Our supervisors will from time to time render such assist- 
ance as may be needed and will be prepared to explain any 
matters not understood, 

(2) Belt and Terminal Lines—tTraffic originating on lines 
performing only a terminal service and such lines not doing 
the billing, should be covered by an agreement of the orig- 
inating carrier so as to avoid the use of unauthorized routes. 
It is thought that altho the originating carrier does not make 
the waybill, its agent at the loading station should know 
what line the shipper intends to use to the destination, and, 
if the shipping instructions are contrary to authorized routes, 
should immediately communicate with the shipper asking 
that shipping instructions, including an authorized route, be 
given to an authorized carrier line. These instances should 
be reported as irregularities. 

(3) A less than carload shipment which is tendered to 
you at your station irregularly routed should not be refused, 
provided your line can handle. Such transaction, however, 
should be reported with a view of properly informing the 
shipper to avoid future irregularities. 

A carload shipment when delivered to your line contrary 
to instructions, by another carrier, when ger in your 
possession should not be returned if you can handle to des- 
tination, and should be reported as an irregularity. 

These instructions are intended to cover all traffic 
which has already been handled by a western carrier or is to 
be handled by a western carrier. ’ 

(5) Traffic originating within the Chicago district for 
points east of the Indiana-Illinois State line should be re- 
routed only provided specific instructions of such carriers are 
in effect. 

(6) The instructions are not intended to conflict (a) with 
the movement of equipment when covered by orders of the 
car service section of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, or (b) with the movement of traffic covered by United 
States Government bills of lading. 

(7) In order for this committee to keep a proper check it 
will be necessary for the traffic officers of the various lines to 
submit to us a list of their agents with a copy of such instruc- 
tions as they may issue, and which we hope will be accom- 
plished promptly. 

The traffic officials and others representing the carriers are 
told to lose no opportunity fully to acquaint the shipping 
public with the fundamentals of the scheme so as to receive 
full cojperation and aid the carriers in expediting their 
business. 
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WORLD’S MASTER BOAT BUILDERS 

In the eyes of the kaiser, the culprits—‘Charley” Schwab, 
“Eddie” Hurley and “Charley” Piez—or, in other words, the 
managers of the “big splash’? which was heard around the 
world on the Fourth, were in Chicago last week on their way 
to the Pacific coast.. On the Fourth the trio of world famous 
boat builders, who plan to bridge the Atlantic with ships, 
were the distinguished guests of the west Coast people who 
have done so much in the way of launching new craft that 
ultimately will spell doom to the German “U” boats. While 
in Chicago the men now responsible for Uncle Sam’s boat 
building program, which is the most comprehensive the world 


“ever knew, spoke at a dinner and a mass meeting and their 


every word breathed the greatest spirit of confidence. The 
spirit of the trio, and of every patriotic American as well, 
be summed up in the words of Mr. Schwab when he said: 
“The Germans are going to get what they are looking for, and 
that is a damned good licking.” 

Mr. Schwab in his talks advised the people to “Think ships 
and talk ships and we’ll get ships.” While in Chicago Mr. 
Schwab spoke to a large throng at Dexter Park amphitheater 
at the Union Stock Yards. In that speech he said in part: 

“Now, boys, ladies, and gentlemen, you all have a part to 
play in this program. Don’t think because I have been tell 
ing foolish stories to you here tonight that I haven’t serious 
thoughts in my head, because I have. And I am going to say 
them to you now. It is every man’s part and it is every 
woman’s part and every child’s part in this United States to 
help us with our ships. It is necessary for you and most 
helpful for you to give us your encouragement and your sup 
port in every possible direction. I am a good deal of a 
Christian Scientist. I think that we think that we will get 
and do the things that we put our mind constantly upon doing. 
We want everybody in the United States to think ships, talk 
ships, to encourage the people who are building ships. 

“As we said in the councils at Washington, there is never 
a question comes up that doesn’t have fundamentally at the 
bottom of it the question of ships. Talk about ships, think 
about ships, encourage the people who work in the shipyard, 
and the people who furnish the accessories for ships. Make 
them feel that they are doing a soldier’s real duty. Let us 
encourage and let us go on, and the result can have but one 
outcome. 

“But we are going to win this war and our great flag, that 
has floated over the greatest country in the world, and the 
greatest people in the world, will never be trailed in the dust. 
That flag has never gone to war in an unjust cause; that flag 
and the American people have never lost a war—and, by 
thunder, never will lose a war.” 

Quantity Production. 

Mr. Hurley, speaking at the same meeting, told something 
about the great ship building machine the nation is building 
up and in part said: 

“Now the big quantity production ship building machine is 
practically finished and has begun to function. We are turn 
ing out ships at the rate of one or two a day, and beginning 
with our safe and sane Fourth of July celebration next week, 
when about ninety ships go into the water, we hope to show 
what sort of machine we really have. 

“The more vigorously we fight the war the more tonnage we 
shall have at our disposal when peace is declared. I believe 
that wise foresight now in utilizing this tonnage after the war 
to develop our own world trade and develop trade particularly 
in the smaller, younger nations will bea direct help to winning 
the war, not a hindrance. The refrigerator ship that takes 


‘beef and pork to our Allies today will be tomorrow available 


for California oranges, Oregon apples, corn belt butter, and 
in helping develop trade in South America, the Pacific, and the 
Orient. The troopship of today will be a Latin-American, 
South African, and Australian passenger and cargo carrier 
tomorrow, bringing our customers from those countries to 
market and taking their purchases to their doors. 

“But ships will be of little use unless the American business 
man has by that time learned to think in terms of ships and 
world trade, It is possible for every manufacturer and busi- 
ness man to begin preparations now and success in employing 
our merchant marine hangs squarely upon manufacturing 
efficiency.”’ 

Mr. Piez, who is vice president of the fleet corporation, 
came nearer giving boat building statistics than either Mr. 
Schwab or Mr. Hurley, when he said: 

“Harly in the year we figured out that by a gradual ascend- 
ing rate of production, encouraging England with shipments 
of steel to speed up her output, some time along in September 
or October, if conditions were fair and the navy succeeded in 
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reducing the number of submarines, we could reach a point at 
which the output of ships would at least equal the monthly 
sinkings. In May, the report has it, 258,000 gross tons were 
sunk, That is the equivalent of about 390,000 dead weight 
tons as we measure it. America produced 260,000 tons and 
England 180,000 tons, or 440,000 tons of production against 
only 390,000 tons of sinkings, leaving us 50,000 tons to the 
g00d for May. We expect to make the disparity on the favor- 
able side so great that there will no longer be any question 
whether we can maintain 3,000,000 or 5,000,000 of our boys 
abroad.” 

Both Mr. Hurley and Mr. Piez are Chicagoans, each being 
the head of a large manufacturing plant, and strong praise 
was given them by Mr. Schwab. He declared that Mr. Hurley 
when he reorganized the shipyards “bore on his shoulders the 
greatest responsibility that any man ever bore in his life 


before and that he did his work creditably will mark him in 
history as one of the great men.” Mr. Schwab said Mr. Piez 
was just as praiseworthy. 





NEW LIGHT ON THE BUILDING SITUATION 


Much is heard about the poor building situation in the 
cities, and perhaps too little is heard about places where con- 
ditions in a building line are active. Judging from Dodge re- 
ports for the first six months of 1918, the nation is not so 
badly off as “spotted” city reports might indicate, but on the 
other hand the statistics show that the building volume in 
America from a dollar and cents viewpoint is growing. While 
this volume may not consist of so many new homes as are 
constructed in normal times it consists more probably of fac- 
tories and industrial plants of one nature or another, and, 
taken as a whole, means the use of building materials regard- 
less of the exact purposes to which the materials are put. 

The Dodge report gives the total building contracts for the 
first six months of 1918 as $663,516,000, as against $624,- 
861,000 for the same period in 1917 and $321,241,000 for the 
same period in 1915. According to the figures the declines 
and the advances continue in the same parts of the country. 

The figures for New England were $58,867,000, as against 
$79,020,000 for the same period of 1917; $1138,449,000 (for 
New York State and northern New Jersey), as against $137,- 
894,000; Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
parts of Missouri and eastern Kansas, $143,236,000, as 
against $244,456,000. 

On the other hand, western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Ohio showed $141,272,000, as against only $80,156,000 
for 1917; while eastern Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware and the District of Columbia showed 
$193,862,000, as against $76,015,000, while total building op- 
erations in 1918 to date are substantially greater than in 
1917.. ; 
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SALES AGENT TO ‘‘DO HIS BIT’’ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 1.—Alexander Hamilton, sales 
agent of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., has ae 
cepted an appointment from the Brotherhood of Saint Andrew 
in the Army and Navy Department and will leave Indian 
apolis shortly for duty. 

Mr. Hamilton is one of the best known lumbermen in In 
dianapolis and has a wide acquaintance outside of lumber 
circles also because of his unusual activities in many im 
portant civic movements in the Hoosier capital. He has 
been prominent in the work of Hoo-Hoo for many years. 

Mr. Hamilton as yet does not know how soon he will be 
ealled for duty, but expects to leave Indianapolis for his 
place of assignment in the near future. 
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AN INSPECTOR’S SON IN SERVICE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 1.—Among the young men now in 
Irance is Raiford Bailey, son of G. N. Bailey, an inspector for 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis. Young Bailey, 
who was a farmer, was called 
into the service in September, 
1917, and after short course 
of training at Camp Funston, 
Kansas, was transferred to 
Co. KF, 105 Wngineers, who 
were stationed at Camp Mills 
until they were sent abroad, 
Ilis home is in Des Are, Mo. 








BUSINESS IS BRISK 


Business is brisk at 1534 
South Western Avenue, where 
the Chicago oflice and ware- 
house of the Nashville Hard 
wood Flooring Co. are lo- 
cated, Not only is the com- 
pany doing a brisk business 
in hardwood flooring but it is 
getting a number of orders 
for hardwood lumber. A 
hardwood department for 
distributing southern hard- 
woods from the company’s 
mill connections in the South 
and Southwest has been es- 
tablished. E. Bartholomew, 
manager, is very well known 
among hardwood consumers, 
as for a number of years he 
sold hardwood lumber’ in 
nearly all the consuming markets north of the Ohio River. 
Naturally his personal acquaintance with the trade stood 
him in good stead in launching the department. 

The plant of the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. is at 
Nashville, Tenn., and it is only natural that a lot of excel 
lent lumber would accumulate at the plant that is not suit- 
able for making into flooring. Thus the Chicago office is in a 
position to give buyers some excellent bargains. Mr, Bartholo 
mew reports that the hardwood flooring business is moving 
along nicely, especially as retailers grow to appreciate the 
excellent service that the warehouse in Chicago enables the 
company to render. Over 1,000,000 feet of hardwood flooring 
is carried in stock at all times—‘‘Acorn Brand” oak flooring, 
beech flooring and “Superior Brand” maple flooring. 
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VERSES THAT BREATHE PATRIOTISM 
Something about the feelings of, the patriotic American 

who is not given an opportunity to fight ‘over there” is 
well told in verses that have been received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The verses are as follows: 

Imprisoned between four office walls, 

Leading a life of contemptuous ease ; 

Bearing a yoke that chafes and galls, 

I hear my comrade calling from over the seas, 

And my thoughts go back before the days of strife 

When peace ruled over the land, 

Wearied of wandering, I took a wife 

And with one fond clasp of the hand 

Bade farewell to my old-time friend. 

jaby hands came twining ’round my heart, 

As time moved on its ceaseless trend, 

And slowly we drifted apart. 


At duty’s first stern call 

To those from the land of the free, 

’Neath the colors that ne’er shall fall 

Came my friend, but alas—not me. 

Torn and racked with emotion— 

Eager to join in the fray, 

J was bound with love’s cruel devotion 

And chose the easiest way. 

His letters told of the savage Hun 

How he wished for my presence at his side; 
Of the hard fought battle yet unwon 

And many a poor lad gone out on the tide. 








Some think of the blind, the halt and the maimed 
As those who go down to the depths of despair; 
But who knows the agony of us who remained 
With our bodies here and our hearts over there. 
The author of the verses is the paymaster at one of the 
large southern pine mills, and undoubtedly millions of Amer- 
icans feel just as the man who penned these lines. 
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MAKING HOME SURROUNDINGS ATTRACTIVE 

What is more attractive than a pergola? 

In the larger and many of the smaller cities many homes 
are not thought complete unless they have a pergola or two. 
Tho in Chicago attractive pergola and lattice work may be 
found on all sides of the city, the north shore towns and 
suburbs appear to be making most of ideas that add tasteful- 
ness to the home surroundings. The accompanying illustra- 








MAKING HOMES MORE ATTRACTIVE 


tions showing a Chicago home indicate how attractive it may 
be thru the use of the pergola. The pergola not only accom 
panies new homes but is one of the very best means of mak- 
ing old homes look ‘uptodate’ and places of abode where 
one would really like to stay. 

These ornamentations can be made use of in front and back 
yards, entrances to kitchens and to yards from alleyways. In 
many instances a pergola is located at the walk entrance to a 
yard, and in nearly all instances vines are planted that climb 
up the woodwork. The growing use of the pergola idea means 
that many of the millwork concerns have an extensive trade 
in getting out the necessary material. Almost every home 
affords a new setting for a pergola and there is no one but 
who will admire and admit the added attractiveness that it 
gives a home. 





ANNOUNCE WESTERN ROAD MANAGERS 

Hale Holden, director of the central western region of the 
Government Railroad Administration, announced this week 
Federal managers of several of the leading western railroads, 
as follows: 

W. B. Storey, Santa Fe System; J. E. Gorman, Rock Island 
and all lines within its jurisdiction; W. B. Bierd, Chicago 
& Alton and Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis; W. J. Jackson, Chi 
cago & Eastern Illinois, Evansville & Terre Haute and Chi- 
cago, Terre Haute & Southeastern; KE. L. Brown, Denver & 
Rio Grande; C. M. Kettle, Illinois Central; W. R. Scott, 
Southern Pacific and Western Pacific; J. E. Taussig, Wabash 
lines: west of St. Louis Mo., and BE. BE. Calvin, Union Pacific 
and Oregon Short Line and allied roads. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From June 27 to June 3Q, inclusive, six vessels brought 
2,057,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest cargo, 450,000 feet, was carried by the steamer 
I. Watson Stephenson from Wells, Mich, The next largest 
cargo, 878,000 feet, was carried by the steamer N, J. Nessen 
from Escanaba, Mich, 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Feet 

June 27—Steamer I. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich.450,000 
June 27-—Steamer Mathew Wilson, Saginaw, Mich. ..300,000 


June 28—-Steamer N. J. Nessen, Escanaba, Mich.... .378,000 
June 29—Steamer 17'. S. Christic, Bay City, Mich.....324,000 
June 29—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Mscanaba, Mich... .280,000 
June 80—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Cheboygan, Mich. ..3825,000 





ASK SURETY COMPANY TO REFUND 


LitTLe Rock, Ark., July 1.—Thirty-five suits have been 
brought against the United Fidelity & Guaranty Co. by 
shippers to collect amounts alleged to be due by reason of 
overcharges on freights made by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern and St. Louis Southwestern railways between 
1908 and 1913, during which time the insurance company 
was surety on the railroad bonds. An injunction had been 
granted the railroads against the enforcement of a reduced 
freight tariff promulgated by the railroad commission, which 
was dissolved five years later. The plaintiffs are asking for 
6 percent interest from May 1, 1911, to date. Several lumber 
concerns are among the shippers, including the following, 
with amounts claimed: Greenville Stave Co,, Benton, 
$1,421.68; Southern Cooperage Co., $1,050.25; Schneider 
Stave Co., North Little Rock, $2,660.16; W. W. Wilson Stave 
Co., Little Rock, $3,132.52 and $492.71; Pulaski Cooperage 
Co., Little Rock, $863.07; Henry Wrape Co., St. Louis, 
$4,877.53 and $1,247.36; Mount Olive Stave Co., Batesville, 
$3,273.18 ; Townley Shingle Co., Jackson, Mich., $425.23 and 
$166.47 ; Paragould Handle Co., Paragould, $400.12; Hartsell 
Handle Co., Paragould, $543.82; Wynne Stave Co., Wynne, 
$431.80; Norton-Wheeler Stave Co., Benton, $1,089.26; J. H. 
Hamlen & Sons Co., Little Rock, $1,859.56; Beebe Stave Co., 
Little Rock, $4,242.40 and $550.49; Hartsell Handle Co., 
Paragould, $1,718.70. 
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SEEKS DATA ON FIR STOCKS 


PorTLAND, OrE., June 29.—In order to be forehanded 
in preparing to supply the Government’s wants in fir the 
Fir Production Board has sent out a circular to all the fir 
producing mills, requesting a statement as to the amount 
of yard stock on hand. The circular reads: 


We anticipate that the Government will soon be in the 
market for a considerable amount of fir yard stock. In order 
that we may be prepared with information as to the stock at 
mills in the Oregon district, wish you would at once file with 
us a stock sheet showing pieces, size and length on hand at 
present time in your yard and shed, also showing whether 
stock is rough or surfaced. 

This information will enable us to assign you a proportion 
of this new business, if your stock and shipping point prove 
adapted to our requirements. 
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Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on I. C., Y. & M. V., N. 0.& G. N., G. & S. Land A. & V. Railroads 








S. E. MORETON, Pres. M. J. HALE, Sec’y & Treas. 


CENTRAL LumBER ComPaANy 


MANUFACTURERS 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO—For Club Men 


R. D. MORETON, Vice-Pres. 


























WHENEVER the Club Man is a guest at the Palace, he is in 
a congenial atmosphere. It is the permanent home of the 
! Transportation, Rotary and Masonic Club, with a total member- 


ship of over 4000. Rates trom $2.00 per day. 








Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest's Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, * 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached path . . - » $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 





2 Su 











y . with bath. Per-day. 

oa — 2 persons, $5 to $8 

= ~ 3 persons, $6 to $9 

= 4 persons, $7 to $12 

J ( 1026 Rooms — 834 

i With Private Bath. 

A tel Ile. 
(e) S] a a 2 

Chicago's Finest Hotel 























| HOTEL Ae 
| SOUTHERN 


| Michigan Boulevard and i3th St. 
goo Rooms—European Plan 
Room with detached shower, $1.00 a day 
Room with private bath, $1.50 to $2.50 @ dap 
Two persons, $2 to $5 a day 
In close proximity to “The Loop,” Chicago's busi- 
ness, shopping, and theatre district. 
Old Southern Pfospitality In New Southern hotel“ 
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BARGE LINE SEEMS ASSURED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 1.—'rhe establishment of a Gov- 
ernment barge line of seven towboats and fifty-nine 
barges on the lower Mississippi River is recommended 
by Chester A. Prouty, one of two members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission appointed by Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads McAdoo to investigate its feasibility 
as a war-time transportation move. News of this has 
been received here by Jackson Johnson, president of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce and chairman of the 
delegation from the Mississippi Valley Waterways Asso- 
ciation that called on Mr. McAdoo in Washington on 
June 21, 

Further encouragement has been given St. Louisans 
because the inland waterways committee wired W. 8. 
Mitchell, district engineer in St. Louis, to ascertain what 
this city could do to aid in the establishment of such a 
line. It was believed that this committee was acting 
under the instructions of Mr. MeAdoo. 

In an interview Edward A. Faust, who was president 
of the Standard Shipbuilding Corporation, which in 1916 
established the largest private ship building yard in the 
New York district, declared that St. Louis could build 
all of the seven towboats and fourteen of the barges by 
July 1, 1919, and that two of the barges would be com- 
pleted by Dec. 1, this year. 


Mr. Johnson issued a statement in which he said that 
he felt satisfied that Secretary McAdoo will approve 
the expenditure upon Judge Prouty’s recommendation. 


He added: ‘‘ With the present proposed expenditure of 
$8,000,000 on the lower river, the total being expended 
on the revival of traffic on the Mississippi amounts to 
approximately $12,000,000. This is sufficient, I believe, 
to firmly establish a permanent, successful carrier sys- 
tem on the river.’’ 

St. Louisans are elated at the outlook for the early 
use of the river upon this large scale. 





TO LIMIT STYLES OF VEHICLES 


EVANSVILLE, 1ND., July 2.—Only one style of buggy 
and two styles of spring wagons will hereafter be manu- 
factured by vehicle manufacturers in the central States. 
This was decided upon by a committee composed of car- 
riage manufacturers from large Mississippi Valley cities 
that met at a local hotel Monday, July 1. The buggy 
authorized is an ordinary M-spring, piano box, top 
buggy. The spring wagons are plain, substantial models, 
such as are now in general use. The purpose of the 
decision made by the committee 1s to economize in the 
use of steel and other materials, and of labor that may 
be used for war purposes. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK: | 





JEPTHA DUDLEY HUGHES.—A very prominent citi- 
zen of Nicholasville, Ky., J. D. Hughes, was _ stricken 
with paralysis at noon Tuesday, June 25, while at his 
lumber yard at High Bridge, Ky. His death occurred 
Wednesday morning. Mr. Hughes was born near Keene, 
Ky., on Nov. 6, 1851. After attending school and spend- 
ing his boyhood in the Bluegrass region, he in his early 
manhood engaged in the lumber business at ‘Brooklyn, 
Ky., first with F. J. Young & Co., and later with FE. P. 
Kdgerton & Co. About 1878 he moved to High Bridge, 
where he has conducted a lumber manufacturing plant 
for the last forty years. From a small beginning, this 
business steadily grew in volume under his careful and 
skillful management, the firm of EK. P. Edgarton & Co, be- 
ing succeeded in turn by the High Bridge Lumber Co.; 
J. D. Hughes & wo., and the J. D. Hughes Lumber Co. 
Mr. Hughes was president of the J. D. Hughes Lumber 
Co., the Beattyville Boom Co., the Kentucky River Log 
Association, the Jessamine Telephone Co. and the Jessa- 
mine County Building & Loan Association. He was a 
member of the Board of Council of Nicholasville, in the 
welfare of which town he had always taken an active in- 
terest. He was an Odd Fellow and a Knight of Pythias. 
Mr. Hughes is survived by five daughters and two sons. 
The funeral services were conducted from his home in 
Nicholasville. 


JOSEPH H. PARKER.—Joseph H. Parker, lumberman, 
died at his home, 106 Kinnear Place, Seattle, Wash., June 
16. He had lived in Seattle since 1902. Mr. Parker was 
born in Maine, but came to the Pacific Northwest in 1888, 
and organized the Big Lake Mill, and later the Parker- 
Bell Lumber Co., at Pilchuck, Snohomish County. He also 
built a large shingle mill at Blaine. In 1899 Mr, Parker 
was a member of the State legislature from Skagit 
County. The deceased leaves a widow, Anna C, Parker, 
and two children. 


GEORGE W. FITE.—After an illness of about three 
weeks’ time, George W. Fite, president of Fite & Arbelo, 
Philadelphia, Pa., died June 27, from a complication of dis- 
eases. Mr. Fite was 66 years of age and unmarried. 





D. A. WILFONG.—The funeral of D. A. Wilfong, depart- 
ment manager of the Melone-Bovey Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and a resident of Minneapolis for the past 
eighteen years, was held Thursday, June 20, from his 
residence, 2610 Fremont Avenue, with interment at Lake- 
wood, Mr. Wilfong died June 19 at St. Barnabas hospital. 
Hie is survived by his wife and two small children, Lee 
and Dorothy. 


JOHN W. STOKOE.—A veteran lumberman, John W. 
Stokoe, died at the home of his son, "dward Stokoe, at 
Jeanerette, La., Saturday, June 22. Mr. Stokoe was 73 
years old. With Bernard Milmo as his associate, he en- 
gaged in the lumber business at Beaumont, Tex. From 
1881 to 1891, under the firm name of Milmo & Stokoe, 
the two operated a cypress mill at Jeanerette. This firm 
was later succeeded by the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle 
Co., of which Mr. Stokoe was president for several years. 
He is survived by two sons, A. L, Stokoe, of Bay St. 
Louis, Miss., and Kdward Stokoe, of Jeanerette. The 
body was taken to Chicago, Ll, for interment in the 
family lot at Rosehill cemetery. 


GEORGE C. ROTH.-—-George C. Roth, who was asso- 
ciated with the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co., of Evans- 
ville, Ind., was killed Saturday, June 29, when the auto- 
mobile that he was driving ran over a steep embank- 
ment. Mr. Roth was a bachelor and made his home with 
his mother, Mrs. Mary Roth, a widow, living at 1208 West 
Franklin Street. 





NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


July 1.—-The statement of lumber exports for May, which 
in its complete tabulated form was received at the Baltimore 
Custom House last Friday, contains one striking feature, this 
being the heavy movement of fir thru this port. The ship- 
ments in the course of the month amounted to not less than 
1,176,000 feet, of a declared value of $119,379, and constituted 
almost a third of the total value of the exports. Fir was 
second on the list to spruce, of which wood not less than 
1,451,000 feet of a declared value of $149,000 was exported 
during the month. It will be seen, therefore, that fir did not 
fall far below spruce in value, indicating that a choice quality 
of lumber was selected for the movement. ‘The total volue of 
the exports was almost double that for the corresponding 
month of 1917, and there were three more items on the list. 
The statement for May, compared with the same month last 
year, is as follows: 


May, 1918 May, 1917 


Quantity Valve Quantity Value 
Boards, fir...... 1,176,000 ft; $110,870 20.6. 060055 Bwseniecs 
MOREE, DODIAT.... ....4.0.0.5.0:0-0% cues ec 9,000 ft. 374 
Boards, oak..... 161,000 ft. A EL Se ee aun 


Boards, poplar. . 208,000 ft. Dk err ‘auch. 
Boards, spruce. .1,451,000 ft. 149,597 1,928,000 ft. 159,511 
Boards, hardw’ds 61,000 ft. 3,743 ee 
Implement and 


ee lo) (ee auGeked 
NINE asa hc65e x: fe 4,796 1,200 3,159 750 
Other lumber... ....... : Sade keratin hs te 13,984 
PUNNMNUEERIIO vic ctes.s 0c 0 p00 a a Bo 
Other manufac 
tures of wood. ....... | ae aaa 31,856 
Totals .+... $394,502 $206,760 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 1.—Below is given a statement of exports of lumber 
and forest products thru District No. 14, comprising the ports 
of Norfolk and Newport News Va., during May, 1918: 
56,000 feet gum boards (England)................ $ 2,100 
396,000 feet poplar boards (England) 15,563 





182,000 feet spruce boards (ENngiand)............. 15,458 
53,000 feet spruce boards (Ireland)............. D 
52,000 feet hardwood boards (England).......... 

191,000 feet softwood boards (England).......... 14,825 
Implement and tool handles (England)..... 43,7 
Implement and tool handles (Ireland)...... 17 
Empty hogsheads (Cuba)...............00. 

Other manufactures of wood (England).... 15,16: 
e ree ne ne Pe $140,179 
930,000 feet—Totals.............. Value of lumber, 62,598 


A comparison of May, 1918, with April, 1918, shows that 
the total number of feet exported was just about three- 
fourths as large in May as in April, with the value about 
one-third, which demonstrates that a rather low grade of 
lumber was exported during May. <A comparison of May, 
1918, with the same month in 1917 demonstrates that the 
volume of forest products exported in 1917 was slightly 
larger as to feet—35,000 to be exact—while the value of the 
May (1917) lumber exports was three times that in 1918. 
The grand total value of exports thru District No. 14 during 
May, 1918, was $8,534,671, as compared with $13,528,837 in 


May, 1917; $17,801,399 in April, 1918, and $7,988,928 in 
March, 1918. <A review of the last four or five months will 
show that more lumber is being transported abroad than was 
the case at the outbreak of the war, but the quantity will 
not be large except when absolutely necessary for war work, 
as bottoms are first being used for transporting troops and 
foodstuffs to the other side. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


July 3.—Exports of lumber from the district of Massa- 
chusetts for May, 1918, statistics of which have just become 
available from the customs office of the port of Boston, show 
a substantial increase over the lumber exports of the corre- 
sponding month of 1917, the figures of lumber value exported 
being $210,954 for May of this year and $162,248 for May 
of last year. 

War needs are seen in the case of poplar and spruce. No 
poplar was exported from here in May, 1917, but this May, 
just passed, 150,000 feet valued at $13,780 was exported. 
Spruce board exports on the other hand fell off by about 
one-half, in spite of the importance of this section for spruce 
board manufacture. 

The figures are as follows: 


——May, 1917-——- ———May, 1918 


Amt., ft. Value Amt., ft. Value 
Boards— 

EPH Mis edietinieieme:  itaranecus $ 26 81,000 $ 6,118 
White pine ....... 16,000 570 =. 85,000 1,989 
PREIOD ocx os s16:6-0 9° 574,000 41,628 309,000 22,320 
SEs Suis aie Sake, » aera as 155,000 9,102 
DESIG Sy ae oe ee 3,000 181 
ie Seg eg 150,000 13,780 
WelOw MItCh MING... .ass-.. sew wes 5,000 8TH 
IMOr VOUOW DING... os rcce severe 4,000 225 
CEMEMIMORSOT Ne cian “eeievecnih 6 ugiacais 37,000 3,484 
PGS oS 18,000 BeOk seseea “0455-0 
Marawoot timber... 0 scene  ccsees 4,000 240 

Other manufactures of 
MOY GR carats Yeletevete RSTBOt akties 153,179 
JUSS Eee $162,212 $210,952 


BRITISH COLUMBIA EXPORTS INCREASE 


Vancoover, B. C., June 29.—Lumber shipments from Brit 
ish Columbia to offshore points have shown a big increase 
this year and for the six months ending June 30 the lumber 
exported on ships amounts to 24,806,297 feet. The half year 
is therefore better than for the whole of 1917, when the 
amount of lumber shipped from Vancouver overseas was 15,- 
083,622 feet. 

The building of the Robert Dollar Line sawmill on Burrard 
Inlet has been responsible for part of the increased activity 
for this mill has shipped 7,700,000 feet of lumber to China 
since the first of the year. Australia comes next with 5,535,- 
934 feet; then California with 3,150,000 feet; South Africa 
with 2,325,523 feet; South America, 1,261,400 feet, and 
Japan, 500,000 feet. There were also a special Government 
cargo of 4,383,488 feet sent to Europe and a shipment of 
68,000 box shooks sent to Singapore, 

There is no reason to doubt that the activity will keep up 
for the balance of the year and that the total for 1918 will 
equal if not exceed the figures of pre-war days. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARIZONA, Glendale—The People’s Lumber & Supply 
Co. has been reorganized as the People’s Standard Lumber 
Co. 
ARKANSAS. Conway—J. A. Miller, of Electric, and 
J. G. Opitz, and Haskell, have purchased H. S. Wilson & 
Son’s stave and sawmill near Terry’s bridge on Cadron 
Creek. It is reported that a heading mill and other im- 
provements will be added, 


CALIFORNIA. Portersville—The Portersville Lumber 
Co. has sold its local yard. 


KANSAS. Wichita—The Davidson & Case Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $500,000. 

KENTUCKY. Berea—J. Burdette & Sons have been 
succeeded by G. L. Wren. . 

Lexington—The Royal Lumber Co. has been dissolved 
and is succeeded by the G. A. Roy Lumber Co. 

Lexington—The Turkey Foot Lumber Co. has removed 
to Huntington, W. Va. 

MICHIGAN. Vicksburg—The L. R. Lawrence coal yards 
were disposed of recently to the Vicksburg Lumber Co., 
which will merge the Lawrence coal business with its 
lumber business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Grayson-McLeod Lumber 
Co. is out of business. 

MONTANA. Barber—Henry Bartz has been_succeeded 
by J. A. Morrow & Co., with headquarters at Rygate. 

NEBRASKA. Graf—Davis & Wright have sold out to 
Charles 8S. Phelps. 

Tilden—Krumm & Warren have sold its lumber yard 
here to W. O. Fichelberger, of Marquette, Neb. 

Waco—The J. A. Gilbert Lumber Co. is selling out its 
business. 

NEW MEXICO. The Hatch Lumber Co. 
succeeded by the R. P. Porter Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Bantry, Bartlett, Sawyer, Surry— 
The Bond Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Cox- 
Emerson Lumber Co., with headquarters at Minot. 

New England—A. F. Wald, engaged in the hardware 
and lumber business here, succeeds the Moreau Lumber 
Co. 

Sentinel Butte—The George Heaton Lumber Co. has sold 
gut to dealers. 

OREGON. Dufur—John A. Haulenbeck has taken over 
the interests of J. F. Springer & Co. 

Portland—The Brix-Sand Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Franklin—The Howard Lumber & 
Coal Co. is now the Howard & Mecklin Lumber Co, 

Lancaster—A change in ownership has taken place in 
the A. C. Tunis Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Riel-Kadel Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to the Thompson-Katz Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Abilene—The Citizens’ Lumber Co. recently 
purchased the yard of the Taylor County Lumber Co., and 
will consolidate. j 

VERMONT. White River Junction—P. KE. & B. F. 
Adams now is the P. EK. Adams Lumber Co. 
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SASKATCHEWAN. Saskatoon—P. L. Sommerfield & 
Co. (Ltd.) are closing out. 


- INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS, Helena—The Baker-Richardson Co. has 
been incorporated here to engage in a general logging 
business, with a capital of $25,000. L. M. Baker, 8S. A. 
Godman and A. M. Richardson are the incorporators. 

Pine Bluff—The Pine Bluff Heading Co., with a capital 
stock of $100,000 has been organized by Charles Duff, F. 
W. Snyder and Charles Johnson. 


has been 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Snow Lumber Co. has 
incorporated. 
DELAWARE. Dover—The Orbisonia Lime & Lumber 


Products Co. with a capital stock of $100,000 has been 
chartered here. 

FLORIDA. Bradentown—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the Updegraff-Hardee Co., with a capital of 
$20,000. J. P. Hardee, D. P. DeBerry, B. Zoller, and A. 
D. Updegraff are interested. 

Crestview—F. M. Senterfitt, M. M. Currie and W. J. Rice 
have organized the Southern Manufacturing Co., with a 
working capital of $10,000. 

Jacksonville—The Foye Tie Co., capital stock $50,000 
has been chartered by F. B. Noble and others. 

Jacksonville—With an authorized capital stock of $25,- 
000 the Pablo Cypress Lumber Co. has been organized here 
By goorse I. Smith, William H. O’Connor and C. F. 
mith. 


Tampa—The Cypress Creek Lumber Co, has been in- 
corporated, 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the Sifo Products Co., a Minnesota corpora- 
tion, qualified to do business in this State with a working 
capital of $20,000. Edgar W. Hammond is named as agent. 

1OWA. Leroy—The Leroy Lumber Co. has recently in- 
corporated with a capifal stock of $50,000. J. f. Dodd and 
G. M. Kivengood are interested. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Norwood—M. M. Gavin, W. Cooney 
and Agnes J. Gavin have incorporated the Norwood Lum- 
ber Co. with a working capital of $25,000. 

NEBRASKA. Sterling—The Summers-Roe Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $75,000 by 
J. S. Summers, F. F. Summers and Claude W. Roe. 

Hay Springs—The Phillippe Lumber Co. has 
chartered recently with a capital stock of $25,000. 

NEW YORK. ‘Brooklyn—The Standard Charcoal & 
Wood Co. (Inc.) has been organized to deal in lumber and 
fuel and manufacture charcoal. The incorporators are 
H. Finkelstein, N. Wax and H. Carlin. 

New York City—W. L. Holahan has incorporated under 
Same name with a capital stock of $50,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Clinton—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Edgecombe Lumber Manufac- 
turing Co. with an initial capital stock of $25,000 and 
the following incorporators: George EI. Butler, Howard 
McKimmon and A. B. Babcock. 

OREGON. Portland—The Seattle-Portland Logging: & 
Milling Co, has been incorporated with a capital of $100,- 


been 


Portland—The O. K. Jeffery Co. has been incorporated 
here with a capital stock of $10,000. 
I VERMONT. Burlington—Articles of association have 
een filed by the W. R. Elliott Lumber Co, (Inc.). The in- 
corporators are F. W. Elliott, W. R. Elliott and Thomas 
; 3aul, Capital stock $50,000. The company will man- 
u ‘acture boxes at Burlington and North Duxbury. 
of sleans—The Valley Lumber Co., with a capital stock 
: $50,000, to conduct a lumber business, has been char- 
aw here. The signers are M. M. Taplin, Charles Taplin, 
» 8. Skinner, BE. Webster and Sherburn Lang. 
VEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—A charter was issued 
0 1é Aracoma Lumber Co., with a capital stock of $25,- 


Stu J. Foulkes, A. B. Stuart, A. Lacy, Edward A. 
ort and F, R. K. Garmany are the,incorporators. The 
mpany will operate in Logan County. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Wetumpka—The Coosa Mill Co., will im- 
prove the plant lately purchased from the Ensign Yellow 
Pine Co. A contract for two dry kilns has been let. 


ARKANSAS. Helena—The Rex Hoop & Stave Co. will 
rebuild plant reported burned at a loss of $25,000. 

Paragould—Work has begun on rebuilding the stave 
plant of the Henry Wrape Co., which was burned two 
months ago, entailing a loss of $75,000. The cost of the 
new plant will be about $50,000. Free mill sites were of- 
fered at Pine Bluff and Little Rock, but the directors de- 
cided not to leave Paragould, 

Texarkana—The Funck Lumber Co, is considering the 
establishment of a plant here to cut timber for ready-¢ut. 
houses, 

Urbana—The Junction City Lumber Co. has rebuilt its 
sawmill, which was burned about a month ago. The new 
mill has a capacity of 50,000 feet in ten hours. 

FLORIDA. Barrinau Park—The McCaskill-Russ Co., of 
De Funiak Springs, will erect a sawmill here. M. T. 
MeMillan, of Pine Barren, will be manager. 

Enville—The Denton Lumber Co., will rebuild mill re- 
ported burned. The company will erect by company’s 
force an ordinary or mill construction building, with a 
daily capacity of 40,000. 

Jacksonville—W. LL. Murphy Co., will rebuild burned 
planing mill. 

Kissimmee—It is reported that the Clifford Lumber Co. 
contemplates building plant. 

ILLINOIS. Clay City—The plant of the Clay City Lum- 
ber Co. here is nearing completion. 

INDIANA. New Albany—The Indiana Veneer & Panel 
Co. has started work on a large warehouse for storing 
finished veneers, panels and other products, 

IOWA. Pierson—Western States Lumber Co. will con- 
struct a new lumber yard here within thirty days. 

MARYLAND. Boonsboro—Orvey 0. Moser, of Fairplay, 
will rebuild sawmill reported burned, 

MISSISSIPPI. Rhodes—J. M. Griffin, of Blodgett, Mass., 
has let a contract for dry kiln to L. Moore Dry Kiln Co., 
of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Meshan Junction—Cotton State Lumber Co. will rebuild 
battery of dry kilns. 

TENNESSEE. Centerville—F. P. Schmittou and W. P. 
Parker, ot Craggie Hope, will install stave mill. 

TEXAS. Blocker—The Waterman Lumber Co. will re- 
build burned sawmill. Will install double band resaw and 
gang, dimension plant. Electrically driven paning mill; 
also plan to improve logging facilities. 

San Juan—Plans have been adopted by the San Juan 
Planing Mill Co. for the construction of a large plant 
here for manufacturing sash, doors and other lumber 


products. 
NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Conway—Hill & Dawson have opened a 
new lumber, brick, coal and cement supply yard, 

KANSAS. Treece—The Bruce Lumber Co, will start a 
new lumber yard here in about one month. 

LOUISIANA, Dubberly—The Dubberly Manufacturing 
Co, has entered the trade as manufacturers of southern 
pine and hardwood lumber. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Grayson & McLeod have started 
the wholesale lumber business with offices in the Wright 
Building. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
has entered the trade. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Turkey Foot Lum- 
ber Co,, operating a mill at Cressmont, Ky., has started 
the manufacture of hardwood lumber here. 


CASUALTIES 


Saluda—The Hearon Lumber Co, 


ARKANSAS. Helena—The Rex Hoop & Stave Co.’s 
$25,000 plant was burned, the fire supposed to have been 
of incendiary origin. The loss is partly covered by in- 
surance, A negro employee is held under suspicion, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The three-story factory of the Gil- 
bert Manufacturing Co,, 1743 N. Harding Avenue, was 
gutted by fire June 26. A large stock of wood used in the 
manufacture of house screens was damaged, 

East St. Louis—The Ilinois Walnut Co. recently suf- 
fered loss by fire. 


IOWA. Nevada—Dunkelbarger & Newton, in the lum- 
ber and grain business here, were damaged by fire to the 
extent of $15,000, 

MARYLAND. Fairplay—The plant of Orvey O. Moser 
was recently damaged by fire. Istimated loss $2,000, and 
it is said that no insurance was carried. Mr. Moser has 
resumed business. 


MISSISSIPPI. Sardis—A dispatch reports the destruc- 
tion by fire on June 23, of the plants of the Carrier Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. and the Panola Electric Light & 
Power Co., with estimated loss of about $250,000. 

Ellisville—A fire in the plant of the American Pine 
Products Corporation, June 29, caused damage estimated 
at $5,000, uninsured. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—It is reported that the Hafner 
Manufacturing Co., the T. I. Horn Trunk Co. and the 
Medart Patent Pulley Co. recently suffered loss by fire. 
Estimated loss, $40,000, 


NEW MEXICO. East Canijou—The sawmill of W. C. 
Ackland was recently destroyed by fire, causing a loss of 
$10,000. 


OREGON. Portland—-With loss estimated at $50,000, 
the Rice-Kindler Lumber Co. was burned. The main 
plant, dry kiln and storage yard were wiped out and a 
train partly loaded with finished lumber was consumed be- 
fore the fire was extinguished. ‘The mill, recently leased 
from the Eastside Lumber Co, to the Rice-Kindler Lumber 
Co., was located but a few hundred feet from the Gov- 
ernment wireless station at Lents, a suburb of Portland, 
and was appraised at $90,000. New machinery recently 
installed was completely destroyed. 

Clatskanis—The Henry Krats Shingle Co. recently suf- 
fered loss by fire. 

Coquille—The sawmill of the FE. FE. Johnson Lumber Co. 
was destroyed by fire June 25 and much lumber in the 
yard was consumed. It started with an explosion in the 
boiler room. The plant was only partly insured. The 
company was working on orders for the Coos Bay Ship- 
building Co., of Marshfield. 

Nehalem—The sawmill of the Effenherger Estate here 
was destroyed by fire of unknown origin June 28. The mill 
was cutting spruce for the Government and had a daily 
capacity of 20,000 feet. F 

WISCONSIN. Green Bay—The plant of the Northland 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recently. Estimated 
loss, $50,000. : 
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VANCOUVER ISLAND. Courtenay—Fire destroyed the 
entire plant of the Dyke Sawmill Co. with a loss of $25,- 
000, about half covered by insurance. 


Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


HE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 

ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 

its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusua, 
as they are. 








Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 





If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 














Motel Benson 


E. H. BERNEGGER, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 





E._ believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 


ERekRt TRI wer Be) sel Sa Boe 
ok Wel Tet Gel 6%. 








Rates, 
$2.00 per day 
and up. 











KNOWN the world around for the excellence of 
its cuisine and service. All outside rooms, Oc- 
cupiesan entire block. Hospitable, refined, restful. 


European Plan $1.50 and Up. 


The Portland Hotel 


Richard W. Childs, Mgr, PORTLAND, OREGON 








ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


HOTEL CHELSEA 


West Twenty-third St., at Seventh Ave., 


NEW YORK CITY 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


500 ROOMS 400 BATHS 


Room, with adjoining bath, $1.00 and $1.50. 
Suites, Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, 
$3.00 and upward. 


Club Breakfast, 30c up. Special Luncheon, 50c up- 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 1.00 up. Cafe attached. 


To Reach Hotel Chelsea. 


From Pennsylvania Station, 7th Avenue car south to 23d 
Street. 

Grand Central, 4th Avenue car south to 23d Street. 

Lackawanna, Erie, Reading, Baltimore and Ohio, Jersey 
Central and Lehigh Valley R. R. Stations, take 23d Street 
crosstown car east to Hotel Chelsea. 

Principal Steamship Piers, Foot West 23d Street, take 23d 

treet crosstown Car. 


Write for Colored Map of New York 
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Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 
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@LG U 3. PAT. OFT. 


—Because of its great strength, 
elasticity, toughness and flexi- 
bility, it is safe and durable. 


—Because of its durability it 
is economical. 


A.LEscHEN & Sons RopE Co. 
St. Louis.Mo. 

New York , Chicago, Denver 

SAN FRANCISCO 

SALT LAKE 





Vertical 


Wickes Water Tube Boiler “\ 


Ever cleaned a boiler, lamed your back, bruis- 
ed your knees and skinned your elbows doing it? 


Two men _can open, wash, close and fill 
the WICKES in five hours. Turbine in ten 
ours. 


Ask for—‘‘How to reduce boiler 
room cost’’—sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


SALES Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. 
OFFICES: _ Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 





t| 
Latent 
rk City, 1417 West St. Bldg. 
es 





Yo 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. 
Pittsburg, 904-5 Empire Bldg. 


Seattle, 410 White Bldg. y. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama- Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


International Ex pOsitiOn  cssmssncmssssses 


Were awarded highest 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac 


tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 








By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY accountant and factory costs specialist 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS $12.50, postpaid. ; 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., C-icago 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


OREGON. North Portland—Under a decision handed 
down by Judge Wolverton of the Federal Court, Thursday, 
June 27, the large property of the Monarch Lumber Co., 
comprising 28 acres of ground and mill plant is ordered 
sold to satisfy in full the mortgage and interest, totaling 
nearly $600,000. The plant, which has been tied up in 
litigation since 1911, will immediately resume operations 
under the management of Lester W. David, the original 
builder. Mr. David has moved his office from the North- 
western Bank Building to the mill, where repairs to the 
plant are now under way. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


MoBIL#, ALA., July 1.—The Douville Timber Land Co., of 
Mobile, Ala., has purchased 8,000 acres of timberland and will 
develop same. The timber is longleaf pine stumpage. 


PRESTONSBURG, Ky., July 1.—J. T. Hereford and associ- 
ates, of this place, have purchased several thousand acres of 
hardwood timberlands, lying along the left fork of Beaver 
Creek in Knott County, Ky. It is announced that sawmills 
will be installed at once. Several years will be required to 
cut the timber. 


CENTERVILLE, TENN., July 1.—F. P. Schmittou, of this 
place, and W. P. Parker, of Craggie Hope, Tenn., purchased 
timber on 200 acres in Shipp’s Bend. It is said that the 
partners will build saw and stave mills at once. The timber 
includes oak, hickory, chestnut and poplar. 


SPoKANE, WASH., June 29.—-The Consolidated Lumber Co., 
which operates a mill at Elk, 30 miles north of Spokane, has 
completed a deal for the purchase of 6,291 acres of land from 
the Northern Pacific Railway Co., upon which there is a stand 
of several million feet of timber. The timber is scattered over 
two townships, much of which adjoins holdings already owned 
by the lumber company. ‘The reported consideration was 


$45,000. HYMENEAL 


YOUNG-ANDERSON.—Mrs. Bertha Young, of the 
Young Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., announces 
the marriage of her son, John W. Young, a sergeant 
in the United States army, to Miss Helen Ander- 


son of La Crosse on Monday, June 24. Sergeant Young 
was home on a brief leave and obtained a special license 
for the marriage. 





SUPPLY CONCERN ISSUES DISCOUNT BOOK 


The H. Channon Co., of Chicago, dealer in machinery tools 
and supplies, has just circulated its June (1918) discount 
book applying to the standard list prices in its catalog No. 80. 
The fact that a good many changes in discount as well as in 
list prices have been made necessary by existing conditions 
makes it imperative that the customer, in order to avoid dis- 
appointment and delay when placing an order, should provide 
himself with a copy of this new discount book. This book, 
of course, is free to the trade, and can be obtained by address 
ing H. Channon Co., Market and Randolph Streets, Chicago. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32 


The local lumber market is undergoing the throes of a 
dull season, a8 mugt be expected for this season. A lot 
of business was rushed thru two or three weeks ago to 
avoid the increased freight rate, and now that the new 
rate is in effect buying is somewhat slack. What buying 
is done is mostly with industries that are busy with war 
business and must keep their lumber supplies up to a 
certain point at all times. The yard business is very 
quiet. It is the consensus that buying for fall require- 
ments will be early this season in order that shipments 
will have some chance to get thru before the annual car 
shortage gets its start. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 

Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 

RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JUNB 29 


Lumber Shingles 
LSA ODO EE I) oe 52,544,000 6,280,000 
LES S555 Gaus se ok Coot eieeiee 73,389,000 17,157,000 
DMN oc cis veeneexes 20,845,000 —-:10,877,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JUNE 29 
Lumber Shingles 
RC Tee E TO eT 1,268,354,000 156,327,000 
DEE. “de tvenecctee ess oubeeun 1,698,222,000 327,084,000 
Decrease ........2seee0: "429,868,000 170,757,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 29 
Lumber Shingles 
Ps ea isawos se eek oo oe 26,314,000 2,558,000 
SURES (co hips epee ubes ee ohn ec 35,227,000 15,395,000 
SPONOR: - on wien aaiiet so 8,913,000 12,837,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JUNE 29 
Lumber Shingles 
ROPES ics eicisin Wise ele ee wee Be 615,070,000 97,776,000 
[te Kvtebb6s.iaue kaa snewene 729,933,000 221,593,000 
DAROIE  s.5ccacaeeuyenes 114,863,000 123,817,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended July 2, 1918, were as follows: 


CLASS No. Value 
SE END i555 SA x05 04 oso oes oe GER 3 $ 2,000 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 28 73,450 

5,000 and under BIDS 456%:6 kos Ree 14 87,750 

10,000 and under OU Sa ee 11 187,300 

25,000 and under Sa 7 212,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 2 125,000 

EWIMEE: Ginusan na e4 es 4e45 53 oe 929> 65 $ 687,500 
Average valuation for week............ pieced 10,576 
TOtRIS SFOVIOUE WEEE. 6 ccc cecseseccvese 68 2,179,200 
Average valuation previous week....... er 32,047 
Totals corresponding week 1917....... 49 605,400 
Totals Jan. 1 to July 2, 1918.......... 1,206 18,915,520 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 4,855 $4,020,850 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 3,434 40,352,472 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 4,273 46,242,900 
Totals corresponding period 1918....... 5,607 50,330,875 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 4,382 43,683,360 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 4,835 45,678,585 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 5,939 46,567,050 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 3.—Business is not quite so good As it was 
before the recent rate advance went into effect, as buyers 
had placed orders in the expectation of getting the lumber 
shipped before the higher transportation charge took effect. 
However, business is as good as might be expected for this 
period of the year. Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 1.—Retail yards are not buy- 
ing as they should in view of the impending car shortage, 
which will delay delivery on orders placed during the next 
eight or ten months. Car supply has been very fair lately 
and the mills have been able to get their old orders about 
cleaned up. They have not been keen for more business, 
as they had all that could well be handled, but sales man- 
agers advise yards to stock up now for expected needs in 
the fall. The crop outlook is of the very best and between 
now and harvest yards are doing a lively business with 
farmers. Those running low on stock are replacing, but 
there is no buying for future needs. Prices are strong and 
adoption of Duluth as a basing point for prices instead of 
Minneapolis means an advance of about $2 a thousand 
for the twin cities and other points having the higher 
freight rate. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 1.—Retail yards order 
with less frequency and wholesalers who are not catering 
to manufacturers having war orders find business quiet. 
as compared with active buying experienced earlier in 
the season. Consumers have been receiving supplies 
ordered earlier in the year and there is not much business 
offering from this source. Industrial building takes a con- 
siderable quantity of stock, but the greatest demand con- 
tinues to come from the mills working on war orders. 


quirements. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 1..-Northern pine is reaching 
Pittsburgh in very small quantities, and the demand 
quickly absorbs all that comes. There is rather small 
demand, but this is because buyers understand the con- 
ditions and are seeking substitutes wherever possible. 
l’rices for white pine are very firm, but unchanged. 

New York, July 1.—While there is not a heavy increase 
in the demand it continues uniform and on a satisfactory 
basis in proportion to the stock available. Lack of build- 
ing prohibits retailers from buying ahead, except if they 
are located in industrial centers requiring stock quickly 
for pattern or other manufacturing purposes. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 2.—The white pine trade is active, 
so far as the industrial demand is concerned, while prices 
remain strong. Crating stock comes in more freely from 
Canada than a few weeks ago, the mills appearing to get 
quite a little better car supply. Much of the lumber arriv- 
ing is sold before it gets here, so that there is little 
accumulation of stocks anywhere. Retailers as a rule are 
not eager to get stocks in, for the building demand is still 


slow. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., July 2.--Prices on spruce are a little un- 
settled this week because of the increase in the freight 
rates which went into effect last Tuesday. The increase 
was substantial and is affecting some of the larger mills 
quite seriously. Business in random has been a little 
quieter since the new freight rules went into effect, doubt- 
less because of the slight unsettled condition of the mar- 
ket. New Brunswick lumber seems a trifle cheaper in 
the Boston market. There is some talk of the beginning 
of midsummer dullness in the market, but many mer- 
chants believe that Government orders for spruce ought 
to obviate that this summer. The spruce board market is 
a problem and there is beginning to be some talk of a 
possible famine should the Government come down hard 
with a number of big orders. Spruce covering boards, 5- 
inches and up, 8-feet and up, planed on one side, can not 
be bought this week for less that $40 and it is understood 
that $41 is coming into more prominence. For matched 
spruce boards, 5-inches and up, clipped, 10-, 12-, 14,- and 


16-feet long, $46 is confidently asked. Clapboards are 
weak. Spruce prices, with the advances of the last 
week, average as follows: Frames 8-inch and under, 
$46.25; 10-inch, $54.25: 12-inch, $56.25; random 2x3- and 


2x4-inch, $35.25 to $36; 2x6 and 2x7-inch, $36.25 to $37; 
2x8-inch, $40; 2x10-inch, $46 to $47; 2x12-inch, $49 to $50; 
spruce covering boards, 5-inch and up, $40 to $41; matched 
spruce boards, clipped, $46. 


New York, July 1.—Spruce continues in good demand, 
but business is restricted largely to Government needs. 
Commercial orders are filled largely from Canadian and 
Adirondack sizes because many of the usual large blocks 
of eastern and West Virginia stocks have been withdrawn 
from public sale. Stocks are coming along satisfactory, 
and with the prospect of much new Government work to 
come out it is evident that spruce wholesalers will be 
short for a long while. 


Puttsburgh, Pa., July 1.—Some small spruce sales were 
made in Pittsburgh last week, but the amount of business 
remains small as there is so little available for anything 
but eastern demand and that for Government requirements 


especially. The odd lots that have found their way into 
Pittsburgh have been in low grade material. Spruce 
prices are governed, in local markets of Pittsburgh by 


individual conditions. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, July 3.—White cedar posts, which have enjoyed 
a tremendous demand for many weeks, have slackened up 
a bit, but the lighter demand is perhaps due to the fact 
that country dealers have placed orders for most their re- 
Buying is expected to pick up again a little 
later, Mill stocks are reported very light. The white 
cedar shingle demand is not very active, tho prices remain 
firm. Poles are still quiet. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 1.—Producers generally are get- 
ting their old order lists well reduced and hope to get 
cleaned up on,the long delayed business before the new 
crop movement causes the car situation to tighten up 
again. Many complaints come from retail dealers about 
slow delivery of posts, and it is claimed that dealers un- 
willing to deliver old orders since the advance in prices 
have taken advantage of the car shortage to hold back 
deliveries, but this charge cannot be brought against the 
leading concerns of this market. Pole business shows 
some improvement. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, July 3.—Business, generally speaking, is quiet 
and will likely remain more or less so thru the hot ee. 
Before the recent freight rate increase went into elec 
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buying was rather heavy and’was mostly in the hope that 
shipments would get thru before the new rates became 
effective. Since then there has been a relaxation. How- 
ever, prices remain strong and on most hardwoods prices 
are higher than they have ever been. Southern mills re- 
port present labor conditions as serious, but are hopeful 
that as soon as crops are out of the way, which in the 
South ought to be two weeks hence, workers will be more 
plentiful. With gum, everything in the list appears to be 
in request except 6/4 red, which is in surplus stock. Both 
wide and narrow box boards and sap gum in all grades 
are mostly wanted. Six-quarter and thicker oak of course 
will move for war purposes and ash is selling green from 
the saw. Poplar remains active. With the northern hard- 
woods, No. 3 in 4/4 and 5/4 is most active, while the 
thicker better grades move for war purposes. 


é Heavy in- 
quiry is again being made for basswood. 


Baltimore, Md., July 1.—While some of the members of 
the hardwood trade report an accentuation of the quiet 
they have experienced in recent weeks, there are others— 
and they appear to be in a decided majority—who state 
that they are getting a very satisfactory volume of bus- 
iness and that, while the calls for stocks are practically 
all for immediate delivery, the future being allowed to 
take care of itself, new business continues to come in. <A 
positive cleaning up of freight has taken place, and large 
quantities of hardwoods which had been held in transit an 
indefinite period have been delivered. Quotations are free 
from pressure, and the advance in the freight rates, which 
became effective on June 25, was promptly reflected in 
a marking up of the hardwood prices. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, July 2.—There is a good all around de- 
mand for most of the hardwoods, and considerable interest 
outside of the buying for Government account, and yet 
there have been more indications of softness in spots than 
has been shown in many weeks. Oak, however, has been 
one of the strongest of the woods, and with the exception 
of small declines in 1-inch quartered white oak, price 
changes have been upward and especially noticeable in the 
thick stocks, 2-inch quartered showing an average advance 
of $2, while quartered red oak, FAS, is up $6 to $81 for 1- 
inch and $11 to $95 for 2-inch. In plain white and red oak 
advances run from $1 to $3 on 1- and 2-inch stocks and as 
high as $4 on 3- and 4-inch thicknesses, which have sold at 
$104 and $110 respectively. Selects have been very strong 
and active with these advances: Five-eighths-inch $2 to 
$48, %-inch $1 to $46, 1-inch $3 to $59, 2-inch $3 to $71, 
83-inch $3 to $88 and 4-inch $4 to $94. The miscellaneous 
stocks also are higher, matched switch ties being up $2 at 
$42 and unmatched $2 at $40, mine rails $3 at $37, mine ties 
$5 at $42. There has been a heavy demand for chestnut 
and practically all grades are higher as follow: Quartered 
sound wormy, 1l-inch, $4 at $42; No. 1 common & better, 
l-inch $6 at $47; plain FAS are up $9 at $61 for 1-inch and 
$69 for 2-inch; sound wormy, 1-inch $2 at $37, 2-inch $4 at 
$44; No. 2 common wormy the same as sound wormy; No. 
3 common $2 higher at $26 for 1-inch and $30 for 2-inch. 
The only changes in cottonwood are advances of $2 on No. 
2 common to $37 for 1-inch and $40 for 2-inch. Basswood 
displays weakness for the first time in weeks, FAS being 
down $2 at $68 for 1-inch and $75 for 2-inch; No. 1 common 
down $2 at $54 for 1-inch and $59 for 2-inch, and log run 
down $4 at $51 for 1-inch. Other grades, however, are 
strong, and No. 3 common is $3 higher at $32 for 1-inch 
and $35 for 1%-inch. Maples have been irregular, prices 
ranging from $1 lower to $6 higher. Southern soft maple 
has been especially strong, with advances of $4 and $6 on 
log run to $34 for 1-inch and $48 for 2-inch. Log run of 
hard maple is up $3 to $39 for 1-inch and $45 for 2-inch. 
The common grades of hard maple are $1 to $2 lower. Ash 
has been more irregular than at any other time this year 
and with more declines than advances. These important 
changes are reported: FAS, eastern, 1-inch $3 up at $78, 
2-inch $3 down at $95, 3-inch $10 down at $115, 4-inch $3 
down at $132; southern, 1l-inch $4 up at $75, 2-inch $2 up 
at $92, 3-inch $3 down at $112, 4-inch $3 down at $127; 
selects, eastern, 1-inch $2 up at $63, 2-inch $2 down at $83; 
No. 1 common, eastern, 2-inch $38 down at $65, 83-inch $4 
down at $88; southern, 2-inch $1 down at $60, 3-inch $4 
down at $84, 4-inch $8 down at $95. Hickory has found an 
excellent market and holds strong, changes in price being 
few and advances more than offsetting declines. The 
market for soft elm has been rather soft, thick stocks 
especially showing declines of from $2 to $7, and No. 2 
common weakest of all and down from $4 to $7. Beech 
and birch also are lower on some grades and thicknesses, 
but most of the items are unchanged. Willow, butternut, 
buckeye, hackberry, magnolia and sycamore have held 
steady. 





Minneapolis, Minn., July 1.—Wholesalers find the de- 
mand for low grade lumber for boxes the principal feature. 
They are getting caught up on orders and business here 
is not so brisk as it was a month ago, but some concerns 
have been selling heavily in other markets and at better 
prices than they could realize here. There are some good 
sales of thick stock to factories with Government con- 
tracts and the outlook is for a call for practically every- 
thing in the reach of northern wholesalers, Wagon stock 
is a leader in demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 2.—-It is no trouble at all to sell 
hardwood but there is much trquble in getting enough 
labor to keep the mills turning out stuff that is wanted. 
Demand for the finer grades being slack, the mills can 
devote almost their whole attention to the kind of stock 
required by the ship building and wagon making in- 
dustries and the railroads, which still are heavy buyers. 
The Canadian Government also continues to be a very 
g00d customer in this market. The box factories take the 
common stuff as fast as it is turned out and cry for more. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 1.—Manufacturers report a lull in 
most lines, due to the heavy buying in anticipation of the 
freight rate advance, in effect on June 25, and it was ex- 
pected. Manufacturers generally were able to get out 
Virtually all of their orders accepted for shipment prior 
to the date named. Some little business is being done, 
but this is almost exclusively limited to offerings that may 
be called “bargains’’ by buyers. This is especially true 
of box manufacturers, who are pretty well stocked up. 


New York, July 1.—Demand is well distributed thruout 
the list and it is difficult to pick market leaders. All 
classes of oak are in exceptionally good demand, with 
thick birch and maple so scarce that it is difficult to find 
Stock for quick shipment., Ash and chestnut are readily 
Sold. Quartered oak is in good demand for Government 
Purposes and with normal sources of woodworking in- 
Quiries out of the market there is not as much stock go- 
ing into ordinary commercial use. Large yards have 
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They are manufactured 
from that high quality 
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hick Soft Elm and Birch 


Rock Elm, Hard Maple, Ash and Basswood can be 
promptly shipped from our complete assortments. We 
maintain the same quality standards in “ Langlade” 
Hemlock, Pine, Tamarack, Lath, Ceiling, Shiplap, 
Cedar Posts and Pine, Tamarack and Hardwood Pil- 
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Get in touch with us now for 
mixed car shipments. 


Langlade Lumber Company, “Wiz” 
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For the past thirty years we have manufactured 
these large, heavy, durable stoves for lumbermen. 
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Royal lron Duke —® 


This is a stove specially designed to meet camp 
needs and is the best stove on the market. We 
also manufacture heating stoves for lumber camps. 


Write for full particulars today. 


Bergstrom Stove Co., - Neenah, Wis. 
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experienced a firm demand from local consumers and 
prices have been very satisfactory. 


Boston, Mass., July 2.—Business does not seem to be 
evenly distributed, for some firms report much more bus- 
iness than others. There is not yet enough digestion of 
the new freight rates as to cause any accurate report on 
current prices impossible. The rates from the mills differ. 
Quartered oak is much higher this week and is firm at 
the advance. It is hard to get in a hurry. All prices are 
strong. ‘Transportation still hampers the trade and ap- 
pears to promise much harder times before fall. Prices 
current for firsts and seconds are as follows: Quartered 
oak, $114 to $118; plain oak, $86 to $90; poplar, $100 to 
$102; maple, $70 to $75; sap birch, $70 to $/4; red birch, 
$79 to $80; basswood, $72 to $75. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 2.—Demand continues active and 
yards are kept quite busy handling both incoming and out- 
going stocks. It has been arriving from the mills much 
more rapidly than a few weeks ago, the evident plan being 
to get things cleaned up at the mills in advance of the 
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second - bond Machinery 


Corliss Engine 24-42 to 48. 


Bolt Machine, belt driven, to take 38 to 2”, will 
take 4% to 144’’, 14 to 144” preferred. 


Lathe 26” swing with risers to go 36’’ (risers not 
necessary) 12’ bed, thread cutting. 
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Planer 36”’ wide 8’ or longer, can be single head. 
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Power press 50 to 60 ton and large enough to take 
a locomotive driving wheel. 


Power Drill Press, self feed, 26’’ or larger. 


— 


In first letter state price, condition 
of machinery and where located. 


Carrier Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


SARDIS, MISS. 














putting up of freight rates. The market is now, of course, 
on a higher basis and wholesalers ask about $2 a thousand 
above former prices. Almost all hardwoods are wanted. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 1.—Brisk demand for low grade 
hardwoods features the Pittsburgh market. The demand 
is centered mostly in industrial lines and box material, 
for which there is a very strong need. The commercial 
trade has been active and has been fairly fortunate in 
securing shipments, compared with the early spring. 
There is, however, much unsatisfied business that must be 
cared for. Upper grades of hardwood are quite active, 
with special stress on oak and poplar. Chestnut and 
especially sound wormy is in good demand also. 


Ashland, Ky., July 1.—There is much more demand for 
common grades of oak and shipments move more freely, 
due to improved railroad service. The crating grades con- 
tinue to find a ready market. Bill stuff and ties are re- 
ported to be in fair demand and black walnut and ash 
continue in strong call. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, July 3.—Distributers have no complaint to 
make, as the volume of trade for this season 
keeps up remarkably well. As it has been for several 


weeks, most of the business comes from eastern sources 
that appear not to have satiated as yet their desire for 
northern stocks. The hemlock distributers and manufac- 
turers expect that the price fixing committee at Washing- 
ton will shortly reach their wood, now that southern pine 
and fir prices have been agreed upon, but they express a 
strong faith that only fair prices will be decided upon. 
Present prices are strong. 


New York, July 1.—Demand is uncertain but slightly 
improved over last month for the reason that outlying 
yards have had some business for repair work. House 
building is extremely quiet, but the demand has been large 
enough to take care of whatever assortments yards could 
obtain. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 2.—Wholesalers ask $2 more on 
hemlock, as the result of the increased freight rates and 
the difficulty of getting the lumber needed. Pennsylvania 
hemlock is out of the market to a large extent and some 
buying of Tennessee hemlock has been done in this market. 
Sellers say it competes with rail hemlock from Michigan 
and gives excellent satisfaction, tho not handled here to 
much extent. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 1.—Prices are firm, hold- 
ing at the same level as for several weeks. Unless build- 
ing shows greater signs of activity than at present deal- 
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Made it in twelve minutes. Made it 
without difficulty, although in places 





Breaking records has become a 


h 
matter of course. cis 





To us, Duplex performance is nothing to wonder 
at; it is expected—planned, and pre-determined. 
This is why we rarely cite definite cases of 
Duplex achievement, such as the following: 


Between Edgewater and Paterson, N. J., is the 
famous—or infamous—Fort Lee hill. It’s a mile 
long and has grades up to 17 per cent. Doesn't 
sound difficult to negotiate? 


No! But the bottom abounds in deep chuck 
holes; the middle is a mass of soft asphalt; the 
top section is rough cobble stones. As good 
measure there's a hair pin turn on the last lap. 


Still, it’s negotiable—for an automobile or a 
lightly loaded truck. But the Duplex was neither! 


At Edgewater they gave the Duplex eight thou- 
sand pounds of sugar to carry—and another six 
thousand (loaded on a trailer) to haul. All told, 
the load totaled seven tons. 

Summarized, the conditions were: 


A stiff grade; bad road surface; difficult turn 
where the grade was steepest; seven tons on 
truck and trailer; new, stiff engine. 


The 314-ton Duplex made it! 


. > the soft asphalt was two inches 
YEAR eep. 
Then it completed its 50-mile run on a total 


gasoline consumption of seven gallons, and at a 
cost of four cents per ton mile. 


os &* 8 


To us this performance is not particularly 
startling; to us such accomplishment is per- 
fectly natural. But here are quotations from 
truck users—who keep careful tab on all trucks: 


“Seven miles to the gallon with four tons on 
truck, and pulling a trailer carrying three tons 
is indeed a marvelous performance.” 


“It does not seem possible that any truck 
. . « . could obtain such remarkable mileage.” 


“In all my records which cover the operation of 
1400 different trucks I can find nothing to com. 
pare with it.” 

s 8 8 & 


The Fort Lee hill performance was unusual as a 
motor truck achievement, and not unusual as a 
Duplex accomplishment, simply because such 
ability is built into every Duplex truck. Exclu- 
sive principles—correct designing—careful con- 
struction—and ten years spent in doing it—help 
us produce a truck that is so dependable. 








DUPLEX TRUCK CO., 2002 
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Washington Ave., Lansing, Mich. 








ers do not look for any change in quotations. There is 
a steady demand, however, and dealers have undertaken 
to supply prevailing needs promptly. 


Boston, Mass., July 2.—The rate on clipped hemlock is 
decidedly higher. The price mark two weeks ago was an 
even $37; now it is $39.25, and the $40 mark is not far 


off. Even the random hemlock has taken a jump in 
price. The market is as firm as ever and the material 
scarce. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 1.—Demand for hemlock appears 
to have run ahead of production in Pittsburgh territory, 
judging from the reports received by the trade. The hem- 
lock trade has been more or less restricted because of this 
condition, the market being held down to what is regarded 
as assured supplies for the rest of this year. Many mills 
are sold to capacity, and more are getting near their 
limit. Prices are held within the normal range from the 
fixed prices at the mill to the ultimate consumer. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 2.—The market for hemlock of all 
grades is active and strong, and especially so for timbers, 
boards and crating and box grades. Stocks are low and 
badly broken and prices firm but with an upward tendency. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, July 3.—Poplar remains a good wood in the 
Chicago market, the demand being for most grades. Prices 
are strong and mill stocks remain light. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 2.—Demand is satisfactory and most 
wholesale yards report this as one of their leading woods 
at this time. The only difficulty encountered is in getting 
enough stock to sell, for supplies have been pretty well 
cleaned up in this territory and there is no great quantity 
at the mills. Prices are the strongest they have been in 
a long time. 





Baltimore, Md., July 1.—Both the higher grades and 
the lower grades of poplar are being called for in sufficient 
volume to take up the output of the mills. Receipts have 
been relatively liberal of late for the reason that less in- 
terference is offered in the matter of railroad shipments 
that before. Quotations also are decidedly firm, and none 
of the advances made are being sacrificed. In fact, the 
quotations have been marked up in the last week, but this 
was due to the increase in the railroad freight rates. 


Ashland, Ky., July 1.—Dry stocks of poplar find a ready 
market, but light stocks will not admit booking of orders 
for mixed cars to the extent often desired by buyers. 
Part of the river mills are idle for want of logs, and those 
in operation have about sawed out their supply of poplar. 
Prices remain firm. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, July 2.—Poplar continues the marvel 
of the lumber industry, and despite all the advances of 
recent weeks came thru again last week with still more. 
This strength is in the face of a showing of increased un- 
sold stocks on June 1, according to reports to the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
but it is explained that whatever increase is shown is 
almost entirely in green stocks that will not be ready for 
the market for some time. While the quartered stocks are 
firm and prices unchanged, the plain stocks have advanced 
on actual sales from $1 to $5. Panel and wide No. 1 show 
especial strength in the %-inch thickness, with advances 
of $5 to $85 on 18- to 23-inch wide, $4 to $90 on the 24- to 
27-inch and $2 to $92 on the 28-inch and up. The following 
advances are reported on FAS: Five-eighths-inch $3 to 
$73, %-inch $2 to $76, 2-inch $2 to $94 and 4-inch $2 to 
$109. The same strength is shown all thru the common 
grades, which are from $1 to $5 higher, and especially no- 
ticeable in No. 2 common and in 2-inch thicknesses of all 
the grades. Further advance is reported in wagon boards, 
13- to 17-inch wide and 1-inch thick, which are up $4 to 
$87, as an average, some sales reported as high as $92. 
Drop and bevel siding and dimensions are unchanged but 
very active. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, July 3.—The local fir market has a stronger 
tone, .perhaps due to the fact that fir products, except 
timbers, are still quoted as less than the Government price 
in the local market. Some fir items, especially upper 
grades, are quoted at 50 cents to a dollar higher. Most 
of the present buying is by the factories, while the yards; 
for this season of the year, are inquiring more than might 
be expected. Spruce enjoys no market here of any pro- 
portions, while red cedar shingles are only in fair de- 
mand. 


Portland, Ore., June 29.—A big volume of business in all 
kinds of lumber manufactured in this district is reported 
by mills and dealers and activity is expected to continue, 
altho there may be a slight falling off as a result of the 
higher freight rate. 


Tacoma, Wash., June 29.—Heavy buying has continued 
in the fir market and with a large volume of new Govern- 
ment business, including large cantonment orders, and 
new shipyards business in prospect the market is firm. 
Orders and shipments have exceeded cut of association 
mills.. Rail shipments have been heavy. The car. pros- 
pect causes some worry. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 2.—Common boards still are in 
very good demand in this market, but buying has been SO 
heavy for several weeks that stocks are low now and it is 
harder to place orders. Many of the mills represented here 
are taking business at prices which prevailed previous to 
the Government order fixing a maximum for fir. Other 
mills which have been out of the market for some time 
have put the new prices into effect, but will continue to 
refuse orders until they have cleaned up on old orders. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 2.—Wholesalers report a_ better 
movement of lumber from the Coast, but some difficulty 
is still encountered. Trade is unsatisfactory, because the 
buyers want the lumber in a hurry and there is not much 
available stock in the East to draw from. The advance 
in freight rates is not expected to have a detrimental effect 
upon the trade, as the raise does not appear unreasonable. 

Seattle, Wash., June 29.—Not much is doing in lumber 
movement, although production is still within 2 percent 
of normal. Stocks have been reduced, but the new freight 
rates together with a tightening of car supply, and the 
near approach of the Fourth have had the inevitable 
quieting effect. The market is practically unchanged. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 3.—As western stocks still remain in a 
condition that do not permit the urging of this market, 
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the demand remains about as it has been for many weeks, 
quiet. Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 2.—There is a good, steady call 
for boards and a fair demand for other items, but stocks 
are not large enough to take even the restricted volume 
of business offered. 





Boston, Mass., July 2.—An appreciable advance of white 
pine prices is noted. The manufacturers declare that in 
spite of the higher prices they are not getting as good a 
return because of the advanced freight rates and the in- 
creased costs of production. A few firms are reported 
that are still willing to accept the old rates but these are 
very rare. The price list averages as ‘follows: Uppers, 
4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $134; 214- to 38-inch, $1 49; 4-inch, 
$159; selects 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $125; 214- to 3-inch, $140; 
fine common, 4/4, $90; 5/4 and 8/4, $105; barn boards, No. 
2, $59 for the 5-inch; $62 for the 6- and 8-inch; $65 for the 
10-inch and $68 for the 10-inch. ‘These prices refer to 
the most carefully graded stocks. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, July 3.—The redwood market is still fairly 
quiet and will likely remain so during the hot weather 
season. Distributers expect that buying will pick up 
early for fall business and continue active thru the win- 
ter. What buying continues is for industrial uses. Prices 
are strong. 





San Francisco, Cal., June 29.—The redwood market more 
than holds its own, altho there is no particular improve- 
ment in the California yard demand as yet. The eastern 
demand for dry redwood in manufactured form is fair, 
altho somewhat spasmodic. Some good rail shipments 
have been made during the last two months, but just now 
cars are getting scarce again. The mills make great 
efforts to operate up to capacity, but the labor supply is 
becoming less reliable owing to men leaving for the har- 
vest fields. ‘There is much inquiry from Australia for 
rough clear, and negotiations for more export business are 
under way, tho handicapped by scarcity of tonnage. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 2.—Demand for redwood still is 
small here, tho there appears probability of a better de- 


mand shortly. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 3.—Altho there is a fair amount of inquiry 
from the yards for southern pine, there is not much order 
placing just at present, as a condition of uncertainty has 
existed. Until the market becomes more stabilized there 
is not likely to be much yard buying. What buying is be- 
ing done is mostly from industries that need stocks. Natur- 
ally, not much business could be expected at this time of 
year and quiet will likely remain during the hot weather 
season. 


The following f 


me: . 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the sections 
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FRUEHAUF SEMI-TRAILERS 
LEAD IN LUMBER INDUSTRY 


ECAUSE lumbermen recognized that Fruehauf Semi-Trailers exactly fitted 
B into their haulage requirements, more Fruehauf units are in use today in 
the lumber business than all other heavy duty trailers of this type com- 


bined. 


3ecause Fruehauf adjustable reach trailers make possible the hauling of 
long poles and logs economically and efficiently, horse and mule teams are being 
replaced for this work by Fruehauf units. 


Fruehauf Trailers 


Because Fruechauf Trailers, equipped with our patented jack, prevent loss 
of time for loading and unloading—three trailers being operated with one truck 
—haulage costs are being reduced 50 to 75 per cent. 

Fruehauf Trailers not only save time but they treble the carrying capacity 


of a motor truck. 
They turn the reserve power into cash. 


Fruehauf Trailers convert 2-ton trucks into 6-ton hauling units; 


trucks into 10-ton hauling units. 


Fruehauf Trailers utilize the reserve power of motor trucks. 


344-ton 
And because the price of a 6-ton Fruehauf 


Trailer is only one-third that of a 2-ton truck, lumbermen can increase their 
load per truck per trip 300 per cent on an increasé of investment of about 33 


per cent. 


Write for our booklet—just off the press—‘Cut The Cost of Hauling 


Lumber.” 
operator. 


» Fruehauf Trailers ~~! your truck busy hauling—idle time eliminated 
a apacities—1 to 10 tons 
“Tp. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO.. 
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Unloading 


It contains information of interest to every lumber dealer and 
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1305 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
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100% Truck Service 
RUCK SERVICE ;, measured 


by two things—hours of running time 
and cost of repairs. 








Due to its sturdy, massive construction and its 


exclusive floating power plant, the U. S. truck 
delivers thousands of hours of running time 


when trucks of inferior construction would be 
in the repair shop. 


The U.S. truck is designed and built to give 
steady, CONTINUOUS service. The time 


lost making repairs and the cost of them is 
reduced to almost nothing. 


This 100% U. S. truck service is what has 
caused more than half of the purchasers of 


U.S. trucks during the past nine years to buy 
other U. S. trucks. 


THE UNITED STATES 
MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
CINCINNATI O. 
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New Orleans, La., July 1.—Some improvement of demand 
is noted and manufacturers as a rule pay more attention 
to car supply and the basic price as fixed by the Federal 
price fixing committee than to the current bookings. Gov- 
ernment orders are reported heavy and there is brisk 
call, present and prospective, for railway material of 
nearly all sorts. Shipments to the commercial trade are 
restricted both by the car situation, which is spotty and 
unsatisfactory, and the operations of the ‘‘priority’’ orders. 
It is understood that there is more or less dissatisfaction 
over the basic price fixed by the Washington authorities. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 2.—Prices on southern pine as made 
by wholesalers.in this market range from $1.50 to $3 and 
$4 above the figures set by the War Industries Board. In 
rare instances orders are tendered at the Government 
price, but in line with the ruling of the war board the 
wholesalers are not bound by the set prices and are de- 
clining such orders. Wholesalers say that the mills in 
many instances decline the business at the fixed prices, 
and some mills have withdrawn entirely from the market. 
There still seems to be a feeling of uncertainty. Whole- 
salers with stocks on hand or in transit report a good 
business, but it is coming mostly from the eastern terri- 
tory, where there is a tremendous demand for lumber of 
all kinds. Retailers in this section are said to be en- 
deavoring to deal directly with the mills. The car supply 
at present seems to be adequate, and shipments are moving 
promptly and expeditiously. Stocks at mills are reported 
badly broken. 


Kansas City, July 2.—Pending a final adjustment of the 
price question, there appears to be a great deal of hedging 
by both manufacturers and buyers. Buyers very much de- 
sire that the matter be finally adjusted as they really 
want lumber, but owing to unsettled conditions they are 
not buying anything they do not really need immediately. 
Some mills take business regardless of the Government 
base at their own price, while others prefer not to take 
orders where it can be avoided, They figure they can sell it 
all anyhow after pending questions are settled or else ship 
it out on orders already taken. So far as can be learned 
here, the retailers have been taking the Government base 
with much better grace than the manufacturers. Cars 
appear to be tightening up a little, and it is expected 
that the shortage in the fall will be serious. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, July 2.—The southern pine end of the 
trade is trying to adjust itself to the prices that have been 
set at Washington and to the advanced freight rates at the 
same time, and outside of the business for the Government 
and for war purposes generally, the trade is considerably 
disrupted. There is a fairly good civilian demand and 
quite an improvement in that from building interests. 


New York, July 1.—The chief topic of discussion this 
week is the Government’s announcement on fixed prices 
and with it comes the hope that business will become more 
equalized and distributers have a better opportunity of 
bidding on commercial business. There seems to be no 
question that in many cases orders will be taken at sub- 
stantially under the Government’s maximum mill price 
and that the services rendered by wholesalers will enable 
them to obtain a satisfactory volume of business. On the 
other hand mills are well sold ahead and as the Govern- 
ment’s southern pine requirements are increasing it is 
very evident that wholesalers will find little improvement 
in their chances to locate stock, especially for reasonably 
prompt shipment. 





Boston, Mass., July 2.—The lifting of the embargoes on 
the Cincinnati routes causes many of the dealers to get 
as much material thru as is possible for there seems to 
be a universal impression that the comparative improve- 
ment is merely temporary. The old business that must 
be gotten out of the way occupies most of the dealers’ at- 
tention however, and new business is not very extensive. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 1.—The chief question regarding 
southern pine is shipping ability and the preferen- 
tial demands from Government agencies dnd munition 
works. The outlook for this line, however, appears to be 
somewhat more hopeful as the summer trade developes. 
Wholesale trade is much better in the Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory. Retail yards are taking on new stocks to some ex- 
tent and appear willing to bank on the existing prices as 
fixed by the Government sufficiently to stock ahead for 
the future. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 1.—The fixing of prices 
by the Government and the raising of embargoes on east- 
ern shipments have tended to invigorate buying more ex- 
tensively than for several months. Shipments are coming 
thru from the mills with better dispatch and many old 
orders are being filled. Much of the stock being ordered 
is for industrial purposes. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 2.—It is now easier to get stocks of 
southern pine from the Southwest than for some time, but 
this does not mean that any weakness in prices is being 
disclosed. Stocks are not large and quotations hold firm. 
Buyers are not as a rule eager to pay the prices asked 
and some of them still have lumber bought months ago 
which is not yet delivered. The ruling quotations are in 
many cases 50 percent higher than when back orders were 
placed. 


Baltimore, Md., July 1.—With the improvement in the 
railroad situation the receipts of Georgia pine here have 
been increased, and the arrival of delayed shipments has 
added materially to the local holdings. Quotations on the 
stocks called for by the Government, of course, are fixed, 
while the returns on private business are on the whole sat- 
isfactory. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, July 1.—Inquiry is fair, but there is consid 
erable hesitancy owing to the expected announcement from 
the War Industries Board regarding fixing of maximum 
prices along the same lines as that established for south- 
ern pine. Buying is active, and while building is prac- 
tically at a standstill there is a sufficient volume of orders 
from other sources to overcome this. 





Boston, Mass., July 2.—Dealing in North Carolina pine 
has been very restricted. There is great difficulty re- 
ported in getting permits to bring material thru the 
Virginia gateways. Some firms have been entirely un- 
successful. Those dealers fortunate enough to be able 
to get ships and wealthy enough to be able to hire them 
are faring a little better. 
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Baltimore, Md., July 1.—Receipts of North Carolina pine 
continue fairly heavy, with the result that some grades 
of lumber have increased rather than decreased in point 
of volume, the offerings being free and the range of prices 
relatively easy. Of course there is no heavy reduction in 
prices for the reason that the cost of manufacture makes 
this impossible. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 2.—Shortleaf pine comes forward 
from some of the extreme southern States, but not to any 
extent from North Carolina, where the embargo is prac- 
tically as strict as ever. The outlook does not appear very 
favorable for the wholesalers, who will probably be com- 
pelled to resort to other woods, as they have been doing 
for some time. Prices, where lumber is obtainable, hold 


strong. 
CYPRESS 


Chicago, July 3.—There is not much activity with cypress 
and local distributers do not expect much for a few weeks. 
Prices remain strong and what buying is going on is for 
industrial requirements. Shipments are coming thru in 
a fairly easy way and many believe now is a better time 
to buy than in a long while to come. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 2,.—-Demand seems a bit slow, the 
lull that followed the freight rate advance still being in 
evidence. However, within the last few days there has 
been a marked increase in inquiries, finish leading in the 
stock wanted. Some mills report that stocks are in good 
shape and that the car supply is adequate, and some are 
wanting orders. A shortage in common stock is reported. 
Tupelo seems to be a drug at this time, as box manufac- 
turers are generally well stocked. The market remains 
firm, with prices unchanged. 


New Orleans, La., July 1.—Demand continues steady 
and of about the usual character, the trade call running 
heavily to industrial stocks, comprising lower grade items 
in the main. Government requirements are apparently 
increasing and embrace considerable upper grade stuff. 
There is brisk inquiry for ties and railway material. Mill 
stocks, while generally adequate and well assorted as to 
“uppers,’’ are below normal volume and badly broken 
with respect to the lowers. Car supply continues to give 
trouble and shipments are restricted in consequence. 


Kansas City, July 2.—With the great bulk of cypress in 
this market coming from the country, dry weather and 
the harvest have served to cut down the demand to small 
proportions. With the harvest out of the way there is 
expected to be a strong demand for silo stock and “‘farm”’ 
lumber generally. Prices here remain unchanged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 2.—Cypress is scarce, the demand 
good and prices steady. Actual movement outside of war 
requirements is light, in part due to a tighter car situation 
\but more to the condition of the stocks, which are so 
broken and so low that buyers find trouble locating just 
what they want. There has been some increase of in- 
quiries from the country trade looking away to next 
fall, for farmers are too busy now to give much attention 
to building. Box factory demand is most active. 


New York, July 1.—Inquiries are satisfactory, but stocks 
and shipping facilities are scarce. Buyers who heretofore 
purchased on a large basis are confronted with the diffi- 
culty of placing their business in small lots and, while it 
has been hard to obtain straight cars, the larger dis- 
tributing yards have been in position to take care of much 
of this business on a hand to mouth basis. Naturally 
prices have been higher, but with many sizes practically 
out of the market it is fortunate that some stocks were 
available for local commercial use. 


Baltimore, Md., July 1.—Decided quiet prevails in the 
cypress trade because of lack of construction work. This 
check upon the distribution, however, has not resulted in 
any decided lowering of the quotations, 








Buffalo, N. Y., July 2.—The cypress trade is fairly good 
and prices are strong, having been advanced lately. Lum- 
ber comes forward from the mills a little more promptly, 
but there is still much delay reported at times. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, July 3.—Quotations on red cedar shingles are 
as follows: clears, $4.50, and stars, $3.55, Chicago basis. 
The current quotations on white cedars are as follows: 
extras, $4.55; standards, $3.55, and sound butts, $2.55, Chi- 
cago basis. Lath are scarce and firm in price. 


Minneapolis, ‘Minn., July 1.—Retailers are not in the 
market much for red cedar shingles since the advance in 
frieght rates, having placed all orders that were pending 
before the rise. Prices are strong, as very little stock is 
offered and a general shut-down for the Fourth of July 
is scheduled. 





Tacoma, Wash., June 29.—Red cedar shingles are firm 
today. Offerings of $2.25 for stars and $8.10 for clears are 
made. Manufacturers expect a little time will be neces- 
Sary to see how the market works out on the new freight 
rates that went into effect June 25. Most of the mills will 
be shut down the Fourth for two or three days to a week. 





Seattle, Wash., June 29.—Shingles are perceptibly easier, 
with clears for eastern delivery at $3.30 and stars at $3.45. 
Both mills and buyers take things quietly and show no 
disposition to rush. They will wait until after the Fourth 
of July before taking any active steps. 





_ Cincinnati, Ohio, July 2.—There is practically no change 
in the shingle trade, demand being about equal to the 
Supplies and prices firm. The supply of cedars continues 
low and there is no betterment, in that particular, as to 
pine and cypress. Distributers of lath say that stocks of 
cypress are almost exhausted and shipments from the 


mills slower than ever. These and pine range somewhat 
higher in price. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 1.—Some weakness is shown in the 
shingle market, a condition due to the harvesting season 
causing a slackening of demand and heavy buying in an- 
ticipation of the June 25 freight rate advance. Authori- 
ties believe that the market will remain weak thru July, 
after which it will again become firm. Prices for red cedar 
shingles, Pacific coast base, are $3.20 for clears and $2.30 
for stars, a drop of 5 and 15 cents respectively from last 
week’s figures. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 2.—Shipments have been very 
light since the freight rate advance. None has been put 
in transit and what shingles are coming are on orders. The 
transit line has been cut far down and it is predicted here 
that another week will see fewer shingles in transit than 
at any other time for many years. Stars are scarcer than 
clears and prices have remained steady at $2.50 to $2.60. 
Coast basis. Clears dropped off 5 cents, quotations now 
being $3.40 to $3.60. There already have been complaints 
that cars are harder to get. An immense volume of bus- 
iness was shipped out the week before the rates advanced 
and many shingles were shipped only partly dry in order 
to get the benefit of the old rate. With supplies low now 
and cars scarcer, it is expected that most mills will be 
shut down two weeks after the Fourth of July. This will 
further curtail shipments and prices are expected to 
stiffen and remain steady at somewhat higher prices 
thruout the early fall. Siding is unchanged at $27.50, and 
demand is fair. 


New Orleans, La., July 1.—Demand for cypress shingles 
continues active, a new feature being a reported Govern- 
ment order for five to seven millions for a Government 
project. Mill stocks are low and broken and it is under- 
stood that some difficulty was encounteréd in placing the 
order. Cypress lath are working into better supply and 
occasional straight car orders are accepted. Prices rule 
steady and are very firm. 


Boston, Mass., July 2.—The advance because of the 
freight rate increase is the only new thing to relate this 
week on the shingle market. There is little enthusiasm in 
the trade. The red cedar market is quiet this week. 
White cedar extras are quoted at $5.10 to $5.25. The tone 
of the lath market is not very strong. The situation is 
not very clear, for before the freight increase the 1%- 
inch lath sold at $4.40 to $4.50. There has been no bus- 
iness easily traced, however, for the last few days. The 
furring market is interesting this week. One large con- 
cern is actually quoting $41.25, an increase of exactly 
$5.25 over the selling price the week before the freight 
rates advanced. The supply is reported as very light and 
the demand is certainly not brisk. Many people are 
surprised to hear that other mills contemplate following 
the example of the manufacturer quoted. 


Baltimore, Md., July 1.—Because of the increase in the 
railroad freight rates, the quotations on the brands of 
shingles largely used here have been marked up $1 per 
1,000, which brings the price of cypress H. 3B. short 
hearts, 6 by 20, up to $17.50, with the saps of the same 
brand $3 less. Quotations on lath have also been raised 
by the amount of the freight rate increase, which sug- 
gests that both of the commodities named are in a good 
position with regard to supply and demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 2.—Not much demand for shingles 
is reported, the trade being much less than usual at this 
season. Prices are not as strong as a week or two ago, 
the wholesalers now quoting $4.78 for extra clears. A 
lack of life in the market seems to have occasioned a 
weakening in prices, in spite of the advance in freight 
rates. Receipts are a little larger than during the begin- 
ning of the lake season. 
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Potosi Lumber Co., Potosi, Wis. 
Marbury Lumber Co., Wadley, Ala. 
Northern Cooperage Cai, St.Paul, Minn. 
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Speed up your production to War demands—lower your costs at 
the same time. The Wade Gasoline Drag Saw will replace several men, in bucking 
logs, cutting bolts or wood for your donkey. In fact, it will do all the odd jobs of a cross-cut saw, at a 4 


One man can move the Wade from cut to cut. Simple,—economical,—easy to operate. Will work on 
any size or kind of timber. Fully guaranteed and manufactured by the oldest heads in the Draw Saw Business. 


Read This Proof of Wade Superiority 


I wish to advise that after a thorough trial by cutters, testing each machine under the same con- 
IS THE SIMPL’ 
S MORE SATISFACTION THAN OTHER MAKES 


(Signed) J. W. BRANSON, Gen. Supt., Harlan-Morris Company 
A Few Mills Using 1 to 5 Wades: 


Puget Sound Mill & Lumber Co., Seattle 
Portevant & Favre Lumber Co., New Orleans 


Prompt Deliveries from These Points: 


Jackson, Tenn. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Vancouver, B. 
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Jackson. Tenn., April 23, 1918 
T AND MOST PRACTICAL, AND HAS GIVEN 





Ashland, Ala. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A 53 YEAR REPUTATION BACKS THE WADE 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


JuLy 6, 1918. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
\ mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of ong 4 containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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BELTING 
New Goodrich Monitor Stitched Transmission Belt, 7-ply, 

widths 8, 10 and 12 in., ready for delivery from warehouse, 
New York, in case lots. 

1 case, 900 ft., 8 in. 

2 cases, 500 ft. each, 10 in. 

1 case, 600 ft., 12 in. 

A. BLIDEN, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 


BUY NOW—25,000 ACRES OAK TIE TIMBER 
Southern Mo. Est. 1,500,000 ties. Price $6.50 per acre. 
Address “W, 125,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO BUY 
Several good retail yards in Kans., Mo. & Okla. 
P, O. BOX 774, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—CANADIAN MAPLE SQUARES. 
Two carloads 64%4x6% to 9x9, standard lengths all quartered 
and free from hearts. 

THE BRADLEY CoO., Hamilton, Ont. 


WANTED—SAWDUST AND CHARCOAL 
In carload lots for Chicago delivery. State price, freight 
rate, amount and time of shipment. 
THREER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
828 W. 37th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED—ABLE EXECUTIVES 

Lumber and Cedar Products manufacturers with capital of 
$1,000,000 and annual sales of $3,000,000 who operate north, 
south and west in hardwood and softwood lumber and other 
forest products, want several able executives of high per- 
sonal character and thorough experience. They must be men 
of ambition and initiative, who have the will and ability to 
take advantage of a great opportunity. They will be paid 
fair salaries at the start and given a very unusual oppor- 
tunity for advancement, and a chance to acquire stock on a 
liberal basis. Very highest references given and expected. 
Big and successful men are wanted as follows: General man- 
ager, Traffic Manager, Sales Managers and buyers for both 
lumber and cedar department; credit man, general office 
manager, auditor and expert accountant, cashier, bookkeeper, 
stenographers, also yard and mill and logging superintendents, 
cedar and lumber inspectors, Timber Cruisers, Purchasing 
Agents and branch managers. 

Address “H, 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
One good lath mill operator can earn up to $400.00 per month 
One shingle mill operator = ae ad $300.00 “ ” 
Steel gang men $3.00 “ day 
Pond men $3.00 “ ee 
Several Saw mill firemen 387%c “ hour 
Pay in cash every. night, mill located in clean, healthy town 
near Gulf Coast. 
Address 





“TT. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
To take charge of small retail yard, handling lumber and 
coal, at New Butler, Wis., near Milwaukee. State experi 
ence, references and salary expected. Address 
JOHN SCHROEDER LUMBER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—GOOD MAN FOR FOREMAN 
In Lumber and Building Material Retail Yard. Yard located 
on the north shore one hour’s ride from Chicago, Ill. 
State wages wanted, age and experience. 
Address “T, 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER 
Bookkeeper. Apply in own handwriting, stating when can 
begin work. Bond required. WEAVER-LOUGHRIDGE LUM- 
BER CO., Boyd, Fla. 


WANTED—SPECIAL MILL WORK ESTIMATOR 
Capable of taking work from plans and listing and billing 
ordinary residence and other small work into the factory. A 
good position is open for the right man. Address ROCK 
ISLAND WOOD WORKS, Rock Island, Illinois. 


WANTED—TWO HARDWOOD INSPECTORS 


Also one section foreman. Must be A No. 1men. Work 
the year ’round. Give experiences, references and salary 
expected. MENOMINEE INDIAN MILLS, Shawano, Wis. 


WANTED—BY RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Located twenty-seven miles from Chicago, an experienced 
estimator of lumber and millwork. Married man preferred. 
Will pay good salary to start. 

Address “T, 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever devised 
for company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
To advertise. We can help you sell Machinery, Engines & 
Boilers, Rails, Locomotives, Cars, Timber & Timberlands, 
Lumber, Shingles & Lath, Lumber Yards, Planing Mills, Fac- 
tories, Woodworking Plants, Logging Equipment, Camp Sup- 
plies, Automobile Trucks, Horses & Mules, Wagons & Carts, 
Sawmills, Cutover Timber Lands, Farms, Electric Equipment, 
Sash, Doors etc., Boxes, Crates, Hose, Pipe, Chains, Belting 
etc, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 
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WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
For bookkeeper and general office work. Prefer one who can 
operate a typewriter. In own handwriting give full list of 
references and names of concerns with whom you have been 
connected, stating in what capacity. Give age, married or 
single and if subject to draft. How soon could you report, and 
salary désired? All correspondence confidential. Address 

I, N. R. BEATTY LUMBER CO., Morris, Il. 


WANTED—AUDITOR TO TAKE ENTIRE CHARGE 
Accounting Department for Yellow Pine Plant with annual 
production forty million. Pleasant working and living con- 
ditions. Good opening for good man. Write us fully stating 
experience, salary and when you could report for duty. 
Address “W. 116,” care AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—WOODS SUPT. 
Full crew for skidder work. Healthy Southern Location. 
Address “W. 122,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FOR YELLOW PINE PLANT 
In Alabama Book-keeper. Favorable working conditions. 
Want a good man that will come to stay. Write fully, stating 
references and salary. 


Address “W. 117,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TIME-KEEPER 
for a Yellow Pine Plant East of the Mississippi. Want a 
reliable man of experience. Willing to pay good salary. 
Nice place to live. Write us fully, 
ddress “W. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Yellow Pine Lumberman in sales department of wholesale 
lumber company in St. Louis. Give age, experience, reference 
and salary expected. 

Address “W. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED YOUNG LADY 


Bookkeeper for. box manufacturing office. Located in a south- 














ern city. State experience, former employers, references and 
salary expected. 
Address “W. 110,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 
Wanted—Man familiar with gluing veneers. 
references and experience. Splendid opportunity and wages 
for right person. Apply WESTERN VENEERS PRODUCTS 
CO., 907 So. 22nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—SKIDDER FOREMAN 
Rigger, levérman and fireman. Cypress and Pine Timber 
located near good town in Ga. 
Address 


Please state 





“W. 123,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN 
As bookkeeper and general office work for a company doing 
wholesale and manufacturing box business. State experience, 


former employers, references and salary expected. Located in 
a southern city. 
Address, “W. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—A REAL MAN 

Married and past Draft age. One that will be on the job six 
days in the week and willing to work in the yard, drive a 
team or a truck, and do anything but give us advice as to 
managing the yard. Experience not a necessity. We have the 
Wealthiest, Healthiest, Cleanest and best town in-the U. 8. 
If you are Managing but could be managed by an attractive 
salary address C. V. CHANCE, Mgr. Northern Lumber & Coal 
Co., 501 2nd Ave., Hibbing Minnesota. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
One who has had experience in retail lumber yard preferred. 
State age, experience and salary expected. Address THE 
HEFFELFINGER CO., INC., Hampton, Va. 





BENCH HANDS AND CABINET MAKERS 
Wanted for a large planing mill getting out all kinds of inte- 
rior finish, fixtures, cases, etc. State age, experience, etc. 

Address P. O. BOX 155, Youngstown, Ohio. 


WANTED—BAND SAW AND REPAIR MAN 
Belt sander man, drum sander man, cutter, sash and door 
man. Address “T, 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS OPERATING 
Millwright at $150 per month. 
TALLAHATCHIE LUMBER CO., Philipp, Miss. 


A FIRST CLASS MOLDER AND STICKER HAND 
One who is capable of making his own knives and keeping 
machines in good running order. Good wages and steady 
employment. Address 
SUPT., P. O. BOX 155, Youngstown, Ohio. 


WANTED—MILLWRIGHTS AND CARPENTERS 
Also laborers at Picayune, Miss. Healthy town 53 miles out 
of New Orleans, La. 

ddress ¥. E. VAN ALSTINE, Picayune, Miss. 


CUTTER—FIRST CLASS 
Yor planing mill manufacturing all kinds of interior trim, 
sash, doors, etc.; steady work and good wages; none but ex- 
perienced men need apply ; state age and give reference. 
Address P. O. BOX 155, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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SALESMAN 

We make an unique and liberal offer to good men in any 
part of the country who can find customers for wire rope, en- 
gines and boilers, hoists and derricks, Locomotive and travel- 
ing cranes, machine tools, generating sets, etc., etc., ete. 
Salesman to find bona-fide customers and we to do the rest 
on a 50-50 split of the net profits. Two references required 
with first letter. 


Address “FR, 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL,” 
BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 


A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the lumber 
industry, full of rollicking rhymes of logging camps and 
drives, the sawmill and the timber. Illustrated in color. 
$1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. : 





PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 
Desires responsible position with a first class company; 27 
years’ experience with present employers, last 13 years as 
general manager of their plant, railroad and logging operation, 
manufacturing 50,000,000 feet longleaf yellow pine and pro- 
ducing 200,000 gallons of spirits of turpentine annually. All 
sales made through the sales oflice under supervision of 


general manager. WHExcellent ability; thoro lumber training, 
resourceful and dependable ; 50 years of age; married ; healthy 
and conduct good. Can give very best of references and 
reasons for resigning present position. Will consider best 
offer where executive ability is required. In answering state 
how many years mill cut owned. 

Address “W.103,”.care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—DEPARTMENT MANAGER 
Qualifications required—general knowledge of millwork, efli 
ciency in office organization, agreeable disposition and tactful 
correspondent, good salary, and advancement upon merit. 

Address “T. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-MANAGER FOR CONCENTRATION 
Yard and planing mill. Man of family over draft age. Should 
have experience in buying Yellow Ping and good knowledge 
of machinery. Good location and permanent position. 

Address “T. 102,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
Large circular mill. Man thoroughly Se te pt on good 
operation from stump to car. Steady, industrious, not sub- 
ject to draft, for operation in south employing colored labor 
mostly. In answering state age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address “T, 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TWO GOOD MEN TO MATCH HEADING 

Also two pick-up men in our heading mill at Saginaw. Good 

no and steady work. Write or wire J. T. WYLIE, Saginaw, 
en, 

















WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
For a retail yard. Must be competent to take full charge of 
everything outside of office. State age; qualifications and 
salary expected in first letter. : 
Address “T. 109,’’ care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BOOKKEEPER—EITHER SEX 
#ood penman, accurate, permanent position. 
ence and salary. 
ddress 





State experi- 


“T. 114,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of sawmill; have had 23 years’ experience; can furnish the 
best of references, Address BOX 21, Arkadelphia, Ark. 


WANTED—POSITION AS FOREMAN 


IIead sawyer or filer in small mill. 
Address “W. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED CREDIT AND COLLECTION 
Manager for past eight years with large lumber corporation. 
'Thoroly experienced in above, also office management. Best of 
references. Address, ‘“W. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXECUTIVE OR SELLING JOB 


Vive years’ experience in Southern Hardwoods. No road expe 











rience. Now assistant to general manager large hardwood 
operation. 25 years old. Class Four. 
Address “W. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTS POSITION 
Selling lumber or building material line. Would consider 
management of good retail yard. 

ddress “T, 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN 
Lumberman of 18 years’ practical experience in all branches 
of yellow pine manufacturing seeks connection with high 
class concern as salesman. Best references. 
Address “S$. 106.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—POSITION AS ACCOUNTANT 
Correspondent, stenographer etc. 12 years’ experience. Can 
handle all office work. Mill cutting up to 100,000’ per day. 
Second to none and satisfaction guaranteed. West preferred. 

Address “T, 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—NEGRO . 
Hardwood lumber inspector, one capable of tallying and load- 
ing. Will pay good wages to the one who can deliver the 
goods. Railroad station Thomasville, Ala. ‘ 
ddress “T, 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 


Must be young man and a good hustler. 
Address “PLANING MILL,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—PExperienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work.: Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 


FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF 


LOGS, LUMBER AND LIFE 


In the new book, “Tote-road and Trail,” by Douglas Malloch, 
“the lumberman poet.” Illustrated in color. $1.25 pemoess. 
— LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 481 8, Dearborn St., 

g0. 














BUYING ACCOUNT WANTED 
Will buy for well established lumber concern or first class 
wholesale company. Have direct mill connections in Fir, 
Spruce, Hemlock, Western White Pine, California White and 
Sugar Pine and Red Cedar Shingles. Commission based per 
car or per M. Correspondence confidential. 
Address “T, 124,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED—BY EXPERIENCED 
Lumberman with good company where there is chances for 
advancement. 13 years’ experience in the business. Can get 
results. Married. Age 38. Can make change at once. Ad- 
vise what kind of position and what salary it carries in first 
letter. Address “W. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOU READ THESE ADS 


If you will advertise others will read yours. No matter 
what you want or have for sate, an advertisement inserted in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very bene- 
ficial to you. There is no better time than the present to 
advertise. Send in your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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